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CHAPTER VI. 
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Ty on nuuemarion, AND ITS:  DISBASES:\ i 


7 be ks imagination, often 1 to . 35 
nena which are quite di ferent from each other. 5 
Of reverie.  Diſproportion between the repre- : 
 ſentative faculty of the mind and judgment.” 95 
may be either born with a perſon, or accidentally 

" excited ; ide acridenia! exciting cauſes claſſed; Ss 
and enumerated. The great danger of a natural | 
 diſproportion between imagination and judgment 
{ pointed out, and explained. The accidental de- 
1 rangement of iniellects which it ae ons Geng: 
rated. a VPN 
Tar wo — imagination has. how tndileri« EE 
minately applied to many phenomena, and 1 
5 . II. Treo 1 operations VV 
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3 . =, ON IMAGINATION, 


; operations of the mind, which, although they 


reſemble each other in their general character, 


are very different im théir real nature. The 
figures and phantoms of our dreams, the in- 
chanting ſcenery and pictures we form when 
we build caſtles in the air, the repreſentations 


which occur in the deliria of fevers, and of in- 


ſanity, the ſudden intruſion of thought, which 
anger, jealouſy, fear, and other paſſions give 


birth to; all cheſe are conſidered as the effects 


of one faculty ; ; they are called. illuſions of the 
| imagination. But what is much worſe, and 
obviouſly wrong in a -philoſophical light, is, | 
that many active, voluntary, and complex ope- 
| rafions of the underſtanding, are alſo called by 
| the name of i imagination: : as, for inſtance, the 
genius of a painter, Poet, ſculptor, or or ; novel 
rites c. | | 
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2 I G4 i evident. to any one who reflects | 
eben but flightly on the ſubject, that many of 
theſe mental phenomena are eſſentially differ- 
ent from each other, and ought, therefore to 
de Giftitiguifhed by peculiar” terms; but tlie 

poverty of language ge is ſich, an * not ions 

e ee e ich 
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5 which people form of them ſo inacdürate, chat 
many obſtacles" oppoſe themſelves to the ac- 
a r, ee of this vo defirable 2 3 


rue Wethos of f this work does not elm 5 
me to enter fully into this fubject : but a ſhort 
analyſis becomes unavoidable, eſpecially as 
thoſe points of analogy in which the various 
kinds of imagination, as they are commonly 
called, happen to agree, muſt be rendered ob- 
vious in order to underſtand Ker thin vgs | 


e are to follow. 


& 


"_ often TON WHEY Gov attention is re- 


laxed while engaged in any purſuits, that an 


mall ſuddenly prefent itfelf in ſuch a manner 


as to arteſt our attention. Under ſuch cir- 8 
cumſtances we oftch read on fora conſiderable = 
time, but do not underſtand one word of the 
| * 2 5 13 book 3 | 


. 


image, or thought, wholly foreign to it, at 
leaſt as it appears to us at the time, mall pre- 
ſent itſelf to our mind; for inſtance,” in read - 
ing a book, or in the midſt of converſation, 
the image of an abſent friend, of ſome abſent 
ſcene, or ſome paſt action, or ex pected good, | 


5 o IMAGINATION, | 
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| book; and the voices of thoſe who nn 
with us, reach thę ears, and produce their full 
corporeal effect there, but the progreſs of the 
impreſſion i is ſtopped by that already preſent 
in our mind. A perſon in ſuch a; ſtate. i is faid 
| to be} in a dream, rexerie, or abſent tr, 6 Kc. 

8 ena the ſubject. < offi our 
reverie may be with, that from which it ori- 
| ginally ſprung, yet there can be no doubt that 
| it came into the mind on the ſame principle 
as that on which all old thoughts ſucceed each 
other, I mean the principle of aſſociation. 
The intermediate ſteps are not always taken 
notice of, and hence it often appears a myſtery 
to the abſent perſon himſelf, bow. ſuch. ideas 
ſhoul have preſented themſelves. 5 The truth 
of this aſſertion has been already proved in the 
We on Attention. ; 


1 


2 


Almoſt. every d is „ ſubject. 5 to wil 
; kinds, of, intruſion as This, for i It rarely. happens 
on the one hand that books, or converſation, 


or even the 8 h neceſſary purſuits of our life, 
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AND fs *DIBEX Des, „ 


are ſußeient to command dnabaxed attention: 


and on the other hand, few people Arise to 


obtain that Dont Eiſtery dver attention 
which alône can prevent efie wanderfng of the 


e 


nind q but when attention i not forably- die 5 
reQed to olie oh ect, "or" feries of i kllöüghts, 5 


and any idea 18 Preſented” t the mind, wit 


whict' ſebefal others Are xfociated; eich Head 
ing to a different chain cf Wes 5 the power r 


s concatenitih” alone all- Mitac che mind, | 


until fome- accidental circumſtances. again 


bring? ück tlie alibntfo#76 rd förmef Obccts. 


In may people, parely fror ts original 2 


formifiohvFthet ning partly“ from neglect 
of educktflonl, attention" 16 15 lirtle under cn 


trol, that it cannot be ſtrongly directed to any 
olle mübgertg e reht f {Very ort Mint? the 
character f thougntlefmefs, ighnofarite; Ant 


volatility, which this occafions; and/its-other 
baneful effects, Have been already more 


in the —_ on Attention GY, jh pobiv. 


viAs das! wbb: of ung rang es As 7H 


rious as ehe netiofis which perſon Ras ever c- 
nay it is evident that the corporear effedts | 


e 


- 


2 on eva rien, . 
of ſuch a ſtate of, mind, muſt be as-yarious.s 
human action itſelf, ex except in chis reſpect, that 
| they. Me either ſooper, re FER: 
terrupted by impreſſio 


d, or. ſooner. in- 


If an abſent perſon 1 imagines himſelf engaged 


in controverſy, his lips mayg as.if in conver- 

ation z if his ſupject of thought be an object 

ol any paſſion, 3s 35. ge 

or love, his countenance. and geſtures. 18 
the emotions natural-to.theſe paffign 

itt ebnetitnt ih ee: gnmot 17751, 
Shen kinds of imagination ſeldom. produce 

any Permanent miſchick, except when. they 


r, Jealouſy, eny Ys hett ed, 


ocgaſign; an incurable habit of inattentign, the 


bad effects of which have been fully contidercd, 
f 15 tarot 4 wort 1132 71 750 j 1 FE 
3 the variqus acts of imaging FY 


£4 bed an dhe nennt this.chapter, ther . 


ert, They miy wich. much propriety. be 
N Klas + 1 Natel > ro $77 bas” 


divided 1 into two gi 


The firſt claſs. is quite involuntary, the 
other, on the contrary, is ſo far volugtery, that 


nn to 05 mind eig em 
> 
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| of external objects. 


Ap Ars DISEASES. = 898 
1 ative employment of ſeveral :facultjcs. ; 

The objects of our dreams, the various things 
which are ſeen in the delirium of fevers, and 
in inſanity, and the ſpectres which, ſeem to 
preſent themſelves  before-the,;eyes of many 
young people, when left in the/ dark, and the 
viſions of ſome religious deyotces; and be- 
 lievers in the immediate agency of ſpirits, all 
- preſent themſelves involuntarily to the mind. 
| But the images which. HomeR, SPENSER, 


EKlorsrecx, and SHAKESPEAR," give birth. to, 
and which are called productions of the ĩma- 


gination, are the ęffects of a voluntary exexęiſe 


of various mental faculties, and not to beate 
tributed to any ſingle one to which the name 


of imagination ought to be excluſively applied. 
The proof gf this will follow in the NEE: Bag 
ter, in which nina en ot. ad: licher 
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Wperber N image in e or 
Fe the voluntary efforts of che mind, hey 
are all ta be conſaderedss 8 the . 

tative faculty. 7: aa S os enn 
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Now it may be obſerved that the repreſen- 


native faculty of the mind is' often diſpr 


tionately great in regard to the other faculties, 

| eſpecially to that of Judgment. Such a caſe 

is to be conſidered as highly dangerous, not 

: dy inaſmuch as it is the ſource of many 
errors in judgment, but alſo as it is a power- 

ful genitrix of many fame kinds of en 
rium. a 07 WILSON es nee THE) 465" 


1 5 * 7 * PID 
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a K iin event 2 10 


DIA, A Ae of the e 


tative faculty of the mind may either be born 
with a TR or it S, . eee ex- 
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In both caſes the images of cre: mind make 
a CR impreſfion on the brain that chat 


which the impreffions of exter 1 68fjects do; 


and this is the ſole cauſe why people believe in 
thei? reality. That this ſuppoſition is founded 
in truth is proved by a great number of facts, 
; all of which tend to-eſtabliſy this: general 


axiom, that the belief in the reality of the 


phantoms of the imagination ariſe either in 
| confequence of cauſes which prevent the im- 
| preſſions 


WE ES or 9 


preſſions of external objects from reaching the 
brain with a due degree of force, or elſe from 
the images of the imagination having acquired 
ſuch a degree of force from frequent repeti- 
tions, as to be ſuperior i in their effect to thoſe 


derived ab externo. Many people, previous to 
the attack of delirium, if they ſhut their eyes 


ſo as to exclude” the fight of external objects, 


immediately ſee, as it were, a crowd of horrid 
faces, and monſters of various ſhapes, grinning 


at them, or darting forward at them. As ſoon 
28; they. open their eyes all theſe phantoms 


vaniſh ; if they fall aſleep they are greatly diſ- 
turbed by theſe apparitions, and have horrid 
and fearful dreams. Every medical man of 
obſervation muſt have taken notice that, pre- 


vious to the commencement of a delirium, 


the patient is often conſcious of its approach. 


Before the images of his imagination become 
ſo vivid as, by their action on the brain, to 


intirely obſtruct the paſſage of thoſe of exter- 


nal bodies, they only operate occaſionally, and 
the patient, therefore, being able to compare 


their influenee with thoſe which ariſe from the 


| people, and things around him, becomes con- 


- 
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* 


ſcious af; a difleregcn between them. Thus - 
patients when they firſt begin to. raye, in ; 

fevers, only do ſo when the room 1s darkened, 

or when they ſhut their eyes: upon opening 

their eyes, or upon being allowed to ſee a good 


5 
+.33 
2 4 : 
4; 
„ 


1 deal of light, the delirium goes off, and recol- 
| lecting what things they ſaw, and their influ- 
: _ ence, they often remark, of their own a accord, : | 
f i that they are ſure they were wandering, or 
if wins o e | 
1 11 has been juſt r now v remarked, that a Aiſ- : 
proportionate actiyity of the repreſentative : 
+ - faculty may ariſe from ee en, cauſes. : 
Theſe are various : e oc San ; 
"oo Diſcaſed arterial A bc occatonal t 
; „ W ert ne hn et foie. n 
4. Fevers, and other acüte Aiſeaſes. (Ser Y 
ee, into * Phyſ cal —_ CD TO | 1 
in Book I.) er c 22 e f 
8 3 C and Tpecific inflammation. of 
Wn the brain, (lid.) 1 8585 3 . 3 
=” 6. Intoxication. 7 ibid.) : * e | 4 = a 
4. Certain poiſons, | (Se TY 4. in the : 
Appendix.) 3 
9 | 2dly. 


AND. ITS RN | | 1 
2dly. Cauſes which. counteract the impreſ- Y 
0 external bodies. „„ . 


Diſeaſec viſcera," rt ods the chapter 
on hs eee 2 * I. 0 "IPL 


b. Sleep. 
; Zeally. Catfet which exalt imagination, and 
| at the ſame time deſtroy judgment. e ren 


4. The faculty of fiction too frequently 
exerc iſed. . To o be Ade in the next 


. . chapter.) 

; 4 4. . Song puſſons. (be Book 111. 5 

; 1 8 horn ah. aa Aves 

1 the activity of his imagination and his judg- 
5 ment, has a peculiarity of mental character 

£ which is .eafily to be diſeovered in very early 

1 life, except a number of very happy circum- 

5 ſtances n ee to ee it. ne 

d ; ee this „ n 

17 monly endowed with great ſenſibility | of 

2 nerves, ſo that * n ab erterno, is 

= quic * 

. 
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quickly al forcibly conveyed | to *the Mika, 


and vice verſa, the images of the mind act 


quickly, and with great force, on che ſcorpo- 
real parts. All aſſociations of thought con- 


nected with any viſual object, or with Hallages 
of books, or ſubjects of converſation, are 


quickly brought. into the mind; and hence 


2312 


there is a character of life, ſpirit; and clever 


122 21 


neſs in their converſation, which is not diſco- 
vered in other young people. The livelirieſs 


with which all“ impreſſions are felt does not 
allow time for the due exerciſe of judgment, 
and therefore they generally dray many erro- 


neous concluſions concerning things which 
are eafily ſeen in their right light by other 


people. They act with precipitation, and 
conſequently fall into many errors Which a 
little foreſight (judgment as to future events,) 
might have prevented. Then they are al 
. buſtle, confuſion, and folly; or -all' contri: 
tion and ſorrow, or elſe in actual deſpair ; and 
the motives of theſe violent commotions of 
mind and gore ny 1 81 are never ee | 


ate to the pam ry id} & 254450 


* 4 
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Their 


A 


1r 


depreſſion, overcome their n 
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Their feelings are very acute 3 pleaſure, both | 
corporeal nd. mental, generally throws: them 
into exceſſiye agitation, and bodily pain, if 
their frame be tender; and if, they be very 
young, often excites convulſions. They are | 
powerfully affected by all defires and paſſions, 
and the moſt trifling cauſes of excitement, | of - 


# 


When ſich ncople days once entered on the 
buſy. ſcenes of life, and their judgment has 
not been ſtrengthened by a judicious mode of 
education, they are expoſed to inceflant evils. 


They do not take the beaten path; they wan= 


der very eaſily; into the region of poſſibilities ; 
at times giving ear to the ſlighteſt inſpira- 


tions of hope; at other times ſo intirely de- 


preſſed by ill- founded fears and terrors, that 


they may be ſaid to be on the brink of deſpair. 
A courteous ſmile, and a kind and civil beha- 
viour, from one who has it in his power to 


ſerve them, makes them miſtake him for a 
patron. When they are diſappointed, hate 
and anger quickly follow; if they are often 
overcome * diſappointment, and do not ſuc. 
ieee | geed | 
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ceed in the world, loud, general clamot rs, 
are pronounced againſt all mankind; Tithe 


common rivalſhip of men is conſtrued into 
malice and perſecution, and except aecidental 
favours of fortune remove the cauſes of their 
diftreſs and diſappointment, miſanthropy 


Should a perſon, born with ſuch a diſ- 
proportion between his imaginary powers 
and judgment, have this faculty of his mind 


unfortunately exalted by a ſtore of images, 


which, from their nature deſtroy judgment, 
fuch as horrid notions of fupernatural agents, 


but too frequently the caſe among young 


people, and alſo thoſe of the lower orders, 
the moſt melancholy effects reſult. It would 
be an eaſy matter to fill many pages with il- 
luſtrations of this poſition, as the records of 
medicine are full of them. But one or two 
3 ſuffcient to Ne bee is meant. = Z 


at th Amed of Jetta; relates the & ensefig 
caſe from his perſonal knowledge of the fact; 
ETON | | «-A young 


1 
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00 A young girl about nine or ten years old, 
« had ſpent her birth-day with ſeveral com- 


% panions of her own age, in all the gaiety of 


tc youthful amuſement. Her parents were of 
« a rigorous devout ſect, and had filled the 
0 child's head with a number of ſtrange and 


. horrid notions about the devil, hell, and 


« eternal damnation. In the evening, as ſhe 
« was retiring to reſt, the devil appeared to 


_ & her, and threatened to devour her; ſhe gave 
ic a loud ſhriek, fled to the apartment where 


te her parents were, and fell down, apparently 
« dead, at their feet. A phyfician was Called 


ce in, and ſhe began to recover herſelf in a few 
2M hours, She then related what had hap- 


* pened, adding that ſhe was ſure ſhe was to 
© be damned. This accident was immediately 
«> © followed by a ſevere and tedious nervous 
et complaint.” P/ychological Magazine, Vol. 
ty. 1525 P. 70. 8 


; ca ad. © In Kleiſche, a ſmall village in | 


rc, Germany, belonging to Mr. V. 8. a maid- 


& ſervant of that gentleman” 8 family was ſent 


Ls. a hore league from home to buy ſome mear. 


„ * She 


c 


c 


c 


> 


” * ö 


c 


cc 


15 ce 


cc 


cc 


| = Ti he girt whey to her apartment, and 
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She executed her orders correctly, and. as 


ſhe was returning in the evening, ſhe thought 
ſhe ſuddenly heard a great noiſe behind her, 


like the noiſe of many waggons. - Upon. 
turning round, ſhe obſerved a little /grey 
man, not bigger than a child, who com- 

manded her to go along with him. She did 
not, however, return any anſwer, but con- 
tinued to walk on. The little figure ac- 
5 companied her, and frequently urged her to 
« go along with him. Upon reaching the 
outer court of her maſter” 8 reſidence, ſhe 


was met by the coachman, who aſked her 


where ſhe had been, to which ſhe returned a 


very diſtinct anſwer. He did not remark 


the little man, but ſhe ſtill continued to do 
ſo. As ſhe was paſſing the bridge, he ſum- 
moned her for the laſt time, and upon her 
. refuſing to anſwer him, he told her, with a 
menacing look, that ſhe ſhould be four days - 
blind and dumb, and having faid ſo he diſ- 
F poured, | 


e * threw herſelf on the bed, unable to open 


te her 


ber 


ee het eyes, or to pronounce a word. She ap- 
* peared to underſtand all that was ſaid; but 


« could not make any anſwer to the queſtions 


« which were propoſed to her, except by ſigns. 
« Every thing was tried for her recovery by 
« the family with whom ſhe lived, but all was 
ein vain, She was incapable of ſwallowing 
« the -medicines- which were ordered for her. 
At laſt, on the expiration of the fourth day, 
« ſhe aroſe in tolerably good health, and nar- 
« rated what had happened to her. · . . 
_ Vol. II. ore 2. 15 1 75 ho 
In the E Appen ſeveral other caſts De. N 
what analogous to theſe, will be found, and 
which are ſufficient to point out the nature of 
this ſingular illuſion. (See Appendix, No. 5.) 
It muſt oceur to every perſon of reflection, 
that moſt of the idle ſtories concerning appari- 
tions have no other foundation than that which 


has been e out in e two e 
caſes, 133 ; 41 2 | CGE) 


Theſe yo 8 been pn rwe 6 to 
prove the exiſtence and influence which ſuch | 
a vivid repreſentative faculty has in prediſ- > 
Vor. II. „ poſing. 
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poſing to delirium. The cauſes which excite 
the delirium itſelf, commonly called in medi- 
cal language, the occaſional cauſes, are exactly 
the ſame with thoſe which produce temporary 
illuſion. The permanency of the diſeaſe de- 
pends on the degree of prediſpoſition on the. 
one hand, and the nature and force of the ex- 
citing. or occaſional cauſes on the other. 


It ought in candour and in juſtice to this 
peculiar conſtitution of mind to be remarked, 
that it does not neceſlarily follow that a diſ- 
proportion between the repreſentative faculty 
of: the mind and judgment, ſhall inevitably 
lay the foundation for ſuch aberrations of in- 
tellect as have been juſt now deſeribed. Ex- 
cept there is, unfortunately, a family taint, it 
may be corrected, proyided a j judieious mode 
of education be adopted. The great art in ſuch 
caſes: conſiſts in ſtrengthening judgment, and 
in exerciſing the memory in the correct enun- ; 
ciation of facts. It would lead me much out 
of wy. preſent track to dwell on this ſubject; 
beſides, it will be fully conſidered in the cu- 


rative Hart. : = 
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CHAPTER VII 


ON GrN1us, AND THE MENTAL DISFASES 
ro WHICH IT IS MOST EXPOSED. : - 


Genius Ad and the es of the Various 
Faculties which conſtitute it obſerved, The ge- 
neral principle explained upon which. repealed 

and exceſſive efforts of genius produce injury to 

be individual. When a man of genius ought to 
top bis Studies ; the ſymptoms which announce 

” danger mentioned. How it is to be accompliſhed. 


| 5 How want of ſleep ariſes from intenſe fludy. 
Hare bodily diſorders ariſe : caſes illuſtrative of 
this. ' How illuſions of the imagination are be- 


lieved in; the natural laws of buman thought 
determine us to believe in them when once they 


acquire a certain degree of vividne/s. Two caſed. 


© of ſingular illuſion mentioned. How the exer= 
tions of genius terminate in delirium. | The 


particular kinds of ſtudy which are moſt apt to 


| 0 delirium ſtated. Parious caſes brought 


ä . 
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"Rowen to 8 the aberrations of* ind to 
which 1 15 expoſed. 


KL all acts of invention, we employ, firſt, 
abſtraction, to ſeparate individual notions, or 
parts of notions, from thoſe with which they 
were formerly aſſociated in our mind; and, 
ſecondly, we give them a new arrangement, ſo 
as to forni a new concrete. Thus, in the repre- 
ſentation of a ſphynx, the poet and the painter 
abſtract, in idea, the head and the neck of a 
beautiful woman from the reſt of her form, and 
combine them, in their thoughts, with the , 
body and tail of a lioneſs. They alſo abſtract 
from birds the wings and talons, and add theſe 
to the Sees and thus give birth to ſuch a 
in one pk of view, 3 he Milken as 
the offspring of pure fancy; but every, part 
is originally borrowed from various objects 
of nature, and have been often ſeen, and in 
this -ref] pect, therefore, the production is to 
be conſidered as the effect of our experience. 


8 
I. * 
* * * 
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We can modify the. repreſentations of our 
mind in a great variety of ways, but it is 
always by means of acquired knowledge that 
we are enabled to do ſo. We have ſeen very | 
tall men, and alſo children, and very little men; 
it is, therefore, but extending, as it were, 
our experience, to imagine a human figure 
ſo tall that its head might reach the clouds, or 
ſo diminutive, that like one of SHAKESPEAR'S 
elves, it might creep into an acorn-cup. 
When' the vivid thoughts of genius mount 
from earth to heaven, and faſhion angels after' 
human ſhape ; when ornaments of gold and 
filver, rubies and diamonds, and many gems, 


are made to decorate the celeſtial palace of 


Him who created millions of worlds ; and the 


heated fancy of the poet relates the hiſtory of 


battles fought againſt the Almighty, in which 


the warlike inſtruments employed were ſimi- 


lar to thoſe uſed by men ; no other proof. 
need be brought forward of the limits within 
which imagination is bound, or the ſtore- 
houſe from which its images are borrowed, 


. * 4 - % * - 
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In works of genius, not only abſtraction 
and combination, but judgment alſo, is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. By means of this faculty 


we make a proper ſelection of the materials 
which the repreſentative faculty of the mind 


yields. The ſtream of ideas muſt be reſtrained 
leſt they break down the natural banks of rea- 
ſon; for if judgment be not conſtantly em- 
ployed in compoſition, as much nonſenſe may 
be either ſpoken or written by a man of ima- 
gination, as is uttered by a perſon in the deli- 
rium of a fever. Genius, in the higheſt de- 
gree in which it can exiſt, is the reſult, then, 
of the combined influence of ſeveral faculties 
of the human mind. 


# 


Men of genius, or imagination, as they are 


often called, differ from each other according 
as one or other of theſe faculties predominates. 


If the repreſentative. faculty overbalances the 
reſt, the work produced will abound in many 
new thoughts, and vaſt conceptions, but the 


acts of Judgment will be few in e. | 


It is ſaid of many Bins of 1 


and the tine arts, that they a not exhibit any 
| genius. 
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genius. A poem may be poetic as to the 
arrangement of language, the correctneſs of 
verſification, and even as to the figures which 
adorn it; the ſubject alſo may be truly poetic, 
but till it may be devoid of true genius, for 
except it exhibits new combinations of 
thought, which ; at the ſame time. that they 


ſtrike us as being new, do not ſhock our judg- 
ment by their extravagance, but appear as the 


glowing emblems of probable exiſtences, or 
_ probable truths, there is no genius in ſuch a 
compoſition. Let it not be imagined that the 


plain diſcovery of truth is eſſential to genius: 


it is enough that it exhibits ſuch a novelty of 
thought as to awaken new trains of ideas in 


the minds of others, and, like the torch of 
Prometheus, animate men who were before 


inanimate. 


When the. imagination is ardent and crea- 
tive, but counterbalanced by ſtrong and cor- 


rect judgment, every thought which is great, 


and yet chaſte, may be expected. The neweſt, 
richeſt, and moſt unexpected combinations, 
ariſe copiouſly like the luxuriant produce 
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of a fertile foil and being ſubmitted to the 
active and unerring care of reaſon, cannot fail 
to give general ſatisfaction, and become of 
general uſe. The moſt correct minds find a 
pleaſure in the ſtudy and contemplation of 
ſuch works; for, although many natural bodies 
are diſembodied, and faſhioned into a thouſand 
new ſhapes, and thoſe things which have no 


corporeal exiſtence, ſuch as faith, piety, and 


truth, vice, hatred and error, are preſented to 
us in various human forms, yet the action and 


lan guage, and the character and qualities which 


are given them, are ſo appropriate, that moſt 


men often find themſelves under a momentary 


deluſion, as to the reality of the images, Even 
| when the moſt fanciful ſubjetts preſent them. 


ſelves to a poet, in whom an ardent and well- 


ſtored imagination is combined with a correct 
judgment, they will aſſume an appearance ſo 


natural, that though different from the object 
of our ſenſes, we ſeem as if we ſaw new ſights, 


heard new ſentiments, and were tranſported 
into new worlds and regions. This is the pe- 
culiar effect of true e and implies a won- 
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derful union of extraordinary powers in the 
various faculties of the mind. 


A proceſs of the human wie ſo extremely 


complicated as this one is, muſt neceſſarily be 


greatly expoſed to frequent diſorder. As the 


phenomena of the diſorders to which it is ſub- 


ject are very remarkable, and have not been 
accurately examined, I find it neceſſary to 
enter into a minute inveſtigation of the mode 


of their e 


Although every part of the Hand body 
which acts, and which ſuffers action, may be 
ſtrengthened and improved by a due degree of. 


exerciſe, yet we know from experience that 
when the exerciſe is continued too long, or is 
made to conſiſt of a repetition of violent ex- 


ertion, much miſchief and danger generally 


enſues; the texture of the part ſuffers a confi. 
derable though not an apparent change, and 


great diſorder and debility 8 ; 


7 This phyficlogical- abfervation . 


5 equally to the brain as to every other part of 


our 
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our frame, whether we conſider it a part acting 

on the mind by means of impreſſions derived 

from external objects, or as acted on by the 

mind, as is the caſe in every effort of memory, 

| Jurgen, imagination, mne K. 
In the exerciſe of the doch as well as in 
that of the mind, it is impoſſible to fix any 
general ſtandard for all mankind, ſo intirely 
does this depend upon various circumſtances, 
ſuch as age, ſex, temperament, ſtate of bodily 
health and habit, &c. But there is a faithful 
5 monitor within us, in our own feelings, which 
ought to warn us when any exertion of the 
mental faculties is carried too far and ought to 
de diſcontinued, What I allude to is a ſenſe 

ol bodily fatigue and wearineſs, which always | 
follows long-continued and exceſſive atten- 
tion ; to which may be added feelings, which 
every perſon experiences on ſuch occaſions ; 

a ſort of fullneſs, tenſion, and uneaſineſs about 
the forehead, often terminating in ſevere head- 
ach. This obſervation has not eſcaped the 
learned and ingenious Tissor. In his work 
on . health of men of learning, he ſays, 
r Quiconque 
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re Quieonque a penſẽ fortement une fois dans 
ce ſa vie, a fait cette experience ſur ſoi meme, 


« etil n y a point d'homme de lettres qui ne 


te ſoit ſorti pluſieurs fois de ſon cabinet avec 
« un violent mal de tete, et beaucoup de cha- 
ns leur dans cette partie, ce qui depend de 
« Vetat de fatigue et d'echauffement dans 


lequel la möelle du cerveau ſe trouve. | 


Sur la Sante de Gens des Leitres, D249 Go 


It is a melancholy truth, that in intenſe. 
ſtudy ſuch cbrporeal feelings are ſeldom ſuf. 


ficient to break the aſſociations with which 
the mind is occupied. Indeed, the idea of 
| Intenſe ſtudy naturally ſuppoſes an inſenfibi- 


lity to every impreſſion, except, ſuch as are 


connected with the preſent thoughts; and 


therefore it at firit ſight ſeems as if an impoſſi- 


bility were required, when it is ſaid that ſtudy 


ought to be broken off when theſe corporeal 
feelings occur; but this depends on our never 


having connected any powerful idea with theſe 


feelings, ſuch, for inſtance, as there being the 


fignal of much danger; were this the caſe, 


we ſhould find the operations of our mind i in- 


tirely 


_ o oxrus, i 
tirely interrupted by it, as ſoon as the body 
began to ſuffer even in a ſmall degree. 


The generality of men of ſtudy are not 


ſufficiently aware of the danger of long-pro- 


tracted or violent exertions of the mental fa- 
culties, and therefore the corporeal effects 
which I have juſt now mentioned do not 
awaken any thoughts powerful enough to di- 
vert them from their purſuits ; or if they are 
powerful enough to interrupt the operations 
of the mind for a little, yet, through a miſ- 
taken zeal, and, as if aſhamed of giving way 

to what they conſider an effect of indolence, 


they endeavour by a renewed effort of atten- 
tion to regain the train of ideas which were 
_ Interrupted, | 


As this work may probably fall into the 


hands of ſome in whom theſe dangerous habits 


of intenſe ſtudy have not yet produced much 
miſchief, and who may be unacquainted with 
the truth of the obſervations which have been 
| juſt made, I ſhall take a curſory view of the 
| immediate 


ay 
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immediate bad effects of too intenſe applica- 
tion of mind, not only as the cauſe of many 


melancholy kinds of occaſional delirium, but 
alſo as being often the ures of e | 


inſanity. ; 


41 n every action of the mental faculties, the 


action of the arteries of the brain is increaſed; 
and a greater quantity of blood than uſual is 


immediately tranſmitted to it; a kind of ſan- 


guineous congeſtion takes place in the veſſels 
of the whole head, as is evident from the 
ſenſe of fullneſs, giddineſs, head-ach, a redneſs 


of the face and eyes, which are often felt 


upon any unuſual exertion of mind by thoſe 


who are not naturally ſtrong, or who are 
weakened by indiſpoſition; the irritability of 
the blood-veſſels of the brain, therefore, are 
preternaturally ſtimulated, in the firſt place, 


dy this increafed quantity of blood, and a ſtate 


of indirect debility of the brain follows. In 


the next place, as all mental perceptions, 
and their correſponding ſenſorial impreſſions 
become more vivid by repetition, and as all 


ſenſorial * capable” of being tranſ- 


en mitted 
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mitted to the irritable parts of the body are to 0 
be conſidered as ſtimuli to theſe parts; and 1 
further, as all irritable parts alſo become more 
- <iſpoſed to action by repetition, and as ation 
neceſſarily exhauſts a great deal of the vital 
principle, we ſee the reaſon why all exertions 
of the mental faculties, when too long conti- 
'- nued, or too violent, produce fatigue, and 
. itate _ e part of the anima. 


The bad effects of this Ad affection 
are often exhibited in a very powerful manner 
on many. of the viſcera eſſential to the healthy 
fate of our frame. The force of the heart 
and arteries is diminiſhed, and the various ſe- 
eretions, therefore, are often leſſened ; the 
i | excrctions are often retained longer than they 
ought to be, and, like uſeleſs and foreign 
bodies, they irritate, and cauſe diſorder in the 
parts in which they are contained; reſpiration 
becomes ſlower, and confined, the organs of 
digeſtion are impaired, and digeſtion: and 
_ ehylification are injured ; hence a {ſenſe of lan- 
1 5 guor, anxiety, dejection of mind, peeviſh- 
5 wiſh 7 e affectians; and all the conſe- 
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quences of a debilitated fibre, and diſordered 
fate of nerves. enſue. 5-5 | 


The Sid 8 the exerciſe of the 

body, and that of the mind, conſiſts in this; 

the former, although it alſo exhauſts the 

ſtrength of the muſcular fibre, and the energy 

of the nerves, yet proves the indirect cauſe of + 
theſe principles being more quickly and per- Ng 
fectly reſtored than they otherwiſe would be, 

for, by ſupporting the activity of the heart, 

and arterial ſyſtem, they lay the ſource of a 

more quick and perfect ſupply of the various 

parts and principles which were waſted by 
fatigue. But the over. exerciſe of the mind pn 7 
| weakens the body both direct) and indirettly ; — 
directly, by exhauſting the principle of irrita- 1 
directly, by allowing the heart and arterial 

ſyſtem, and the ſtomach and chylopoetic viſe 

cera, to become debilitated for want of a due 

quantity of hedily exerciſe. 


Another 1 of Hees is the effects 
0 which the active employment of the powers of 
ces F!ß; Pos F 


Ss. N ox orvrus, 


the mind, which conſpire in the proceſs i in 
compoſition, have on ſome people, by dimi- 


milling: their nature. quantity of oſs 


* L # 4 4 


| One wk 8 ſuppoſe; from aknow- 
| ledge of the laws of irritability, that when 


once bodily fatigue was induced to a certain 
degree, by corporeal exercife,. or by exertion 
of the mind, ſleep would naturally follow. 


But this only happens when the mind is- but 


little or not at all engaged. After any ſtrong 
and long- continued exertion of thought, ima- 
gination, or memory, &c. the aſſociations 


which have been excited ſtill continue to act 
for a conſiderable time after the voluntary ef- 


forts of attention have been given over; juſt 


as when, after having fixed our eyes upon a 


ſtrong light for a conſiderable time, and then 
voluntarily excluding the external object, by 


| ſhutting them, che figure of impreſſion till | 
continues upon our retina, and keeps the 
mental perception awake. Every perſon who 
has been employed i in any very active opera- 


tion of the mind, and has continued it much 


—_— his uſual hour of ſleep, -muſt have 
: | " found 
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3 that. i was impoſſible to prevent the 

aſſociation of ideas. which had been excited 

from being renewed, i in his mind. again. and 
again for ſome hours s afterwards, . notwith= 4 
1 every effort to break the chain of 
thought.,, The celebrated Bozrnaavs men- C 
tions, that having imprudentiy indulged him- 
ſelf in intenſe thought from morning till night, | 

on a_ ſubject of a ſerious, nature, he did not 
cloſe his eyes for fix weeks after, during all 


722 
which time he was perfectly indifferent to 
everythings, This ate, was. ſucceeded by 
uniyerſal, pain, which he conſidered as A gn 
of the ar imal ſpirits being renewed, and re- 25 

turning to their, wonged channels, b and dif- | 
fuſing them 
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perience in Phyſic, there is a very remarkakle 
RP RAP: which, exhibirs the. | 


inapplicable to the pes nk ſubincs. 3 00 8 
a tranſlation of ies; 8 Þ young, gentleman, 5 
5 à native of Switzerland, gave himſelf wholly 
«. up to the intenſe ſtudy ol metaphyfies. In 
| er. II. Ty 3 e * a ſhort- 


* 


* * 
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Tg „ inertuänt of mind, which he endeavoured to 
e ſhake off by rene wed efforts of application; 


« this incteaſed the complain ; - and he re- 


% doubled his exertions. This kind of con- 
« teſt laſted fix months, during which the 
on diſcaſe increaſed ſo faſt, that both body and 
* mind ſuffered from it. The health of the 


* body was ſoon reſtored by proper remedies, | 
ra wally 


e but the mind and fenſes became gr 
re more and more impaired, until they at laſt 
« were ſubju gated dy a” complete ſtapor, 


10 Wirhout being blind, be appeared not to 


re ſee, w without being deaf, he ſeemed nt to 
| ther; without being dumb, he did not 
er ſpeak. In other teſpetts he Nept; drank 


.c ate without reliſn, and Wien averſion, 


| re without aſking to cat; or without it refuſing 
10 to do ſo. He was deemed incurable, -and'all | 
« © rethedies were laid” aſice; this ſtate Konti- 


1 


„ nued à whole year. At the end of this t 


& ſome on read a letter to him with 4 very 


loud voice, he was agitated, 2 ad emitted a 
ak pn ven complaint, and applied his hand 
| to his N This was: taken notice of, and 


e the 


* * 


an to pains an 


cc. ſuſtainęd brought him to the brink: 


©; covered; hir wonted powers), and is _—— 


3 . te: ! 
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25 the perſon read till louderg he chen gave. 4 


cry, and exhibited fig 3:of:ghe moſt acute 
« ſuffering; che experiment qvas again tried 


oF * 108)! Bis hearing Was rte eiſtabliſhed: by pain. p 
ry other ſenſe was ſucceſſively excited on 
«2. a fimila prineiple, and im proportion as he 
regained mme uſe of them, the ſtupidity ap- 
cc « peared to be diminiſhed i hut the proſtratiom 

ce of ſtrength which followed, and the pain he 10 


Ec) dicine;: gained a complete vi bor) 


cc. day one of our firſt. philoſophera me.” 
Trs80T's work already mentioned, for a number 


of —— "Ir . en 8 0 mitüre. 
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."Theincreaſed ati of the — of 
e been that organ in a conſtant 


degree of | tenſion, and che ſenſorial imprec- 
ſion, from the! intenſity of thought, be decoming 
| remarkably vivid, act like ſtrong and power- 3 8 
ful ſtimuli; and inductg à degree —— Y OED 


ment ee 55 as Hs wot” 
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uſual itnpreflions derived. from e 
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-£ Ifthercauſes ofthis Kite occur. 8 
æxreal and pemniaflent . delirium is often the con- 
ſequehee 7: for th6twimd- of a perſon then be- 
comes intirely debapied by a certain claſs of 
notions, which, from the ſenſorial impreſſions 
acquire a degree af vividneſs that is unnatural 
to any perception, except eee, from 
e ſenſes. cl. on Hana 
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aden once the? objects off beuge have 


this degree of force, they obſtruct the 
external ob- 
ets,” and this circumſtinceincrelſes the | a 
lief in the:exiftence of his)illufion; +» + 

en s 162 Henin BAA ton 210201 * 
This very dangerous Wees is always 
inc mi; cæteris paribus, in proportion as the 
dbjectz of ſtudy ate few in number; for when 
they are numerous} and do: not betong too one 
ſubject ianly, the habit of eaſily paſſing from | 


one chain E of aſſouĩated ideas 1 to unother in- 


creaſes ;andyhus/all the faculties of the mind 

nne degree of menen 

x eke n E ee Kren e. 
1 8555 „ Wot ev ls, | Whether 
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\- "Whether or hot this hypotheſis be received 
as a ſatisfactory explanation of the origin of 


"Wis ſingular: aberration” of mind, the fact is 
undoubted, that men who are too much ad- 


dicted to the exereiſe of that kind of fiction 


which is neceſſary in the compoſition of what 
are called works of imagination, oſten paſs 


altogether from the real world into an ideal 


one, where they take the inſpirations of fancy 


ſtance. Thoſe ſumple acts of judgment which 
relate to the common occurrences of life, and 
which conſtitute what, is well denominated 
common ſenſe, being much neglected by ſuch 
people, the aberrations of reaſon are ſeldom 
rectified, by themſelves, and indeed they do not 
liſten, with pleaſi ure to the reaſonin 8 of others 
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'To many tte it appears to - Ht an in- 
explicable myſtery how a perſon believes any 


thing to have a real exiſtence which is not 


preſent to the external ſenſes. This is in We 8 

conſiderable degree explained by: what has 

been e ee in ſeveral Parts of the 
work; 


— 
* 


B n o 
> 
* i 
, | . 
* 7 
* 


wales 3 but this is another obſe 


on envrus, 


tive. to the ſame ſubject which merits atten- 
tion. It is this: that the figure inpreſſion 
8 which the vivid ideas produee on the brain 
is, by a neceſſary law of the animal economy, 
: already explained; conveyed to the extremities 
of thoſe nerves of external ſenſe by which the 
obj ect, had it been a real one, would 8 have 
been naturally receivgd. But when any im- 
preſſion is made upon that part of our nervous 
ſyſtem, we always refer it, by a Tpecies of 
judgment derived from our experience, to 


ſomething without us. 


When a perſon of a 


full habit of body ſtoops down, ſo as to cauſe 
a flight congeſtion of blood in all the veſſels 
of the head, the blood-veſſels of the retina 
partake of this turgidity, and the preterhatu- 
ral diſtenſion produces an unuſual impreſſion 
on that nerve. The perſon, therefore, believes 
he ſees a number of black ſpots and filaments 
before his eyes, and concludes that they have 
4 real exiſtence without him, until he is made 
kequainited with the nature of the Phenome- 
non. When we preſs ſtrongly with our finger 
on our r cloſed eye, we think eee à luminous 


) 


- 8 


- ſpot 
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c ſpot before. it. Whence, then, i is the difficulty 

of ſuppoſing that the impreſſion of any ideal 
object, tranſmitted from the brain to that 
ner ve, ſhould PIR a fimilar conviction on 


our me OT 


x few 8 iluftrative of this kind * 


| chil to which genius is ſo much <Fppſed, : 
i remain to be added. 


3 : 


ae e which. 1-Quit. mann taken 


from Bonxer, the ſecond. is that of a juſtly 
celebrated author, diſtinguiſhed for the bril- 

25 liancy, richneſs, and elegance of his i imagina- 
tion; Een, the immortal Tasso. : 


5 
4 ff 


105 Wo Ce. 1 ROK: a . fk Raves, wg = great. 
* reſpectability, ſtrict veracity, a ſound un- 

5 Es derſtanding, and a good memory, and fa- | 

* culty of judging, who, while quite awake, 
BD and without any external cauſe whatever, 
c ſees, at times, various fi 
« women, birds, chariots, buildings, c. | 


** 


«© They appear to him to be in motion; he 


2 ſees them en towards him, recede 
e, OA e, from | 


ures of men and = 


— 
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8 from with; and totally diſappear. Mal fon | 
A riſe ſuddenly before his eyes with all their 
| « external and appropriate decorations.” "4 At 
. times the appearance of the paper in his 


« room ſeems at once to be changed, and, in- 


55 ſtead of the uſual figures which are on it, a | 
"6 number of fine landſcapes appear to his 
« view. Some time after, not only all the 


ce landſcapes and Paper, but- the furniture alſo 


« diſappear, and the bare walls preſent them- 
« ſelves to his eyes. But I ſhould loſe myſelf 5 


ce in attempting to deſcribe all theſe phenome- 


. na; my object being ſolely to mention them. 
« Alt theſe objects appear to him in ſuch per- 
_ « fection, and make as ſtrong an impreſſion on 
* him as real objects.“ Subtil, p. 314: Bonner 
adds, that the operation for the catara& had 
been ſucceſsfully performed on him ſeveral 
years before this ſingular deluſion commenced. | 
At the time that Bonner wrote the eaſe, he 


| ſays, that the left eye was almoſt uſeleſs, owing 


to the perſon's having greatly weakened it by 
too much Cs T0 bur the ah cp one was to- 


of 
* 


we «orig js the caſe of Taxo, BE” 
. 
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e At it Biſaecio; near Naples, nde bad an 

ebe of examining the ſingular ef- 
er fects of TAssO's melancholy, and often dif. 
« puted with him concerning a familiar ſpirit, 
which he pretended converſed with him; 
% Maxso endeavoured in vain to perſuade his 
-«.friend that. the whole was the illufion of Mc 
« diſturbed imagination but the latter was 

4 ſtrenuous in maintaining the reality of what 
« he aſſerted, and to convince Maxso, de- 

| « ſired him to be preſent at one of the myſte- 
«: rjous converſations. Maxso had the com- 
* plaiſance: to meet him next day, and while 
.«« they were engaged i in diſcourſe, on a ſudden * 
© he obſerved that Tass0: kept his eyes fixed 
85 on'a window, and remained, in a manner, 
. immoveable: he called him by his name, 
ec but received no anſwer; at laſt Tass0 cried 
* out, There is the friendly ſpirit that is 

come to converſe with me; look! and you | 
© will be AY of the truth of all that 1 


5 Me ie 3 
| 7 7.86; Nause. 8 Vith N he: 8 
6 looked, but ſaw 8 except the ſun -k 


eee OT 
it . 


„„ - a nfs, VVV 
j « beams 3 through the window; he caſt 


« his eyes all over the room, but could per- 
< ceive nothing; and was juſt going to. aſk 


e where the pretended ſpirit, was, when he 


ec heard Tass0 ſpeak with great earneſtneſs, 
e ſometimes. putting queſtions to the ſpirit, 


« ſometimes giving anſwers ; delivering the 


« whole in ſuch a pleaſing manner, and in 
« ſuch elevated expreſſions, that he liſtened 
« with admiration, - and had not the leaſt 
« inclination to interrupt him. 
«uncommon converſation ended with the 


At laſt the 


departure of the ſpirit, as appeared by 
4 Tasso's words, who, turning to Manso, 


< aſked him if his doubts were removed. 


« Manso was more amazed. than ever; he 


« ſcarce. knew what to think of his friend's 
« ſituation, and waved any further converſa- 
.« tion on the NO . Hoobr's e Tas, 
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Since the 3 ideas which in ſuch people 
gain that extraordinary force which has been 
deſcribed, generally ariſe from accidental cir- 
cumſtanc es, ſuch as the delight a perſon takes 

5 N : in 


4 & = 
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in one ſubject of thought or ſtudy rather than 
another, it is evident that it becomes impoſſi- 
ble to enumerate the various ſtrange notions 
which they may entertain. There is, how- 
ever, one kind which demands particular at- 
tention, not becauſe it is eſſentially different 
| from the others, but becauſe of the baneful 
effect it produces in ſociety, when unfortu- 
nately it occurs in men of learning: I allude 
to the firm belief of ſome men, who are per- 
ſuaded that they have been taken up into hea- 
ven, admitted to the preſence of the Almighty, 
and are ſelected from the multitude, as the 
happy means of explaining the more myſteri- 
dus parts of religion. The learning of ſuch 
men enables them to deſcribe, in the moſt en- 
ticing- colours, the viſions which they are con- 
vinced they have had; and the enthuſiaſm 
which naturally accompanies ſuch a belief of 
divine favor, gives them a degree of activity 
| in propagating their opinions, which no other 
cauſe could perhaps produce. From the firſt 
moment that a perſon. begins to doubt whether 
ſuch Phantoms of the imagination be realities 


or not, from that moment is the diſcaſe con- 


firmed ; | = 


. 

j „C on oENI us, | 5 
"1 firmed; vanity and pride, which ſuch people 1 
| generally poſſeſs in a conſiderable degree, pre- m 
| diſpoſe them to the belief, for it is ſurely not B+ 
_ unnatural to think that a perſon to whom is. 
i | manifeſted ſuch divine partiality, ſhould con- th 
j | fider himſelf as inſpired, or, at leaſt, as fitted ric 
. to be the inſtructor of mankind. SwEDEN- on 
| ' BoRG, and others, have been variouſly conſi- | fo 
= dered. By ſome, they are looked on as ſaints, iſ oc 
by others, as artful hypocrites, who wiſhed to th 
. eſtabliſha ſect from intereſted motives. There lie 
does not appear, however, any foundation for an 
the laſt opinion. They themſelves are deluded, ril 
and as they have the wants and common -paſ- dit 
ſions of men, and as their delirium is confined | of 
to one particular train of thought, it is natural 5 : 
to imagine that they ſhould, like other people, y 
yield to the influence of ſuch fights, and the ws 
creſt hien "yy oo” ak „ e e . 
The dreams of Swzpen BORG, which have OM 
given birth to a new ſe& in this country, are the! 
= 7 not more ſingular than thoſe of a beautiful It” 
1 Ek 5 Spaniſh lady, who was the founder of a con- oh 
| „„ went, and who was ſanctifled aſter her deceaſe: be 


1 allude 5 


x A 


1 allude to that lovely, mild, and moſt uricom- | . 


mon e w ne 5 a \ 


NWS . e e e e 2005 AL 
"i eien which tends to impoſe on . 
the judgment of many, in regard to ſuch pa- ä 


tients 18, "that" the. diſeaſe is rare, and happens 


only t to very uncommon characters; it is not 


ſo rare, however, but that many caſes of it 


occur: but it does not always happen that 
thoſe Who ite thus i inſpired can write an intel- 


ligible deſcription of what they have ſeen, 
and' this circumſtance, therefore, muſt neceſſa- 


rily add to the high eſtimation of thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by an accurate account 


of their en nen : | . 
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That n and Saint Tiunnas are 
not the only perſons who have viſited heaven 


while on earth, might be ſufficiently proved by 


many caſes. The following is an extraordinary | 
one, becauſe it ſhews the influence of the be- 


lief, without the deſire of making converts. 


Iris written by the lady herſelf, who ſaw the 


5 ele ee and it was ſent to the editors 
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ble clergyman © Augſburg, of the name of 
Mol LER, who accompanied it with a letter. 

In this letter he ſays, the woman who drew 
up the following relation (a perſon in other 
reſpects of good underſtanding) perſiſts, moſt © 

ſtrenuouſly, that ſhe ſaw and heard every ng 
| which ſhe deſcribes. 


OPS... Ski i is of a tranquil, ſteady. charadter, and 
« has no other kind of ſuperſtitious belief. ” 
he adds, that he has many. other papers of 
ber's relating to the ſame ſubject, which he 
offers to ſend to the editors of this vine, 
if they chooſe to aſk for , 
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The perſon alluded to, commences hes nar- 
ration with a kind of confeſſion of falth i the 
« Lord of Lords,” for the ſingular and gracious 
condeſcenſion he has ſhewn her, and then ſhe 
begins the following ac account all who: the: has 

| ſeen and heard. 
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5 05 RE the TG” my life, when 1 was 
« engaged only with childiſh amuſements, I 

N the folio bible i in IO late fiſter 

| ce (who 


S8 a - * 


| «©. The voice, however, 
«that F'ſhould do it immediately, and, at the 
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1 {who was then in the ſtreet with her maid) 
«© had been reading.” This book I took from 
re the table, and rolled it with my hands and 
re feet to a bank, where J had been ſitting, 
« and T' then placed my feet on it, that 1 
4 might the W_ s dreſs andundreſs wy 
ce little Bon en dae, eee eee 
«<2 had ſcarcely taken my place above a 
te minute, when I heard a voice at my ear fay, 
er Put the book where you found ĩt „ but as 
« did not ſee any perſon,” 1 did not do ſo. 
> d the mandate; 


© ſame time, I thought ſomebody took hold 
= my face. T'inſtantly obeyed, with fear 
« and trembling; but not being able to liſt 
« the book upon the table, I called the ſer- 


% vant maid- to come quickly and aſſiſt me. 


« When ſhe came, and ſaw that I was alone, 
«and terrified, 00) ſcolded _ as IG 
5 DATION 9 05 


* 


. 
+4 


#4 * 
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8 When I grew up in years, it was cn . 
1 neſt wiſh, and young delight to know 
» .cc what 
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ce what tn book contained; _ 1 am not 
« aſhamed to confeſs I have read it twice from 
85 beginning to end. The firſt time, my un- 
« derſtanding being week, 1 did not lufee. 
* ently comprehend it. 

« became more incplligible, AY me, He often 
* hearing ſermons, and reading religious 
cc SON h „„ | 


* i 7 . 5 
* * r ** 


* * In oy fr year. my fiſter BY 1 were 
8 playing as children do, when (it was then 
E ſummer)! a great clear flame ppeared! to 
come in through the chamber door, in the 
« middle of which was a long, white light, 
et about the ſize of a child of ſix weeks old; 
it remained about half an hour in the fame 
Fe; ſituation, near the ſtove, and then went out 
« again by the room door; the white light 
« firſt, and the flame after it. We found 
. nothing in the adjoining room but my fa- 
e ther and mother, who! were employed: 
7 they ſaw nothing, and ſcolded us accord- 
* ingly ; but it always remained in our me- | 
r mory. 611 a 2 8 ! : 51 Tm 2 


- n 
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te, 1775. . My huſband and 1 left Straſburg, 

* on account of the dearneſs of proviſions. | 

„ While we were on the road, there appeared 
to me, about half paſt | five o' clock in the 


p 
r ⁵ —. 


c : . 
AX 6 : ” 
2 x 2 * 
TTP 


it morning, our bleſſed Saviour, in a dream, 
en 0 who ſpoke! half an hour with me; I did not, 
us however, pay attention to what he ſaid, for 
e joy prevented me, and I only thought of 
« what I ſhould ſay to him. After he had | 
ere © done eee * e | 
gen . oY : 
to « 297% Is the Woch of 8 I con- 
the « ſtantly received diſagreeable letters from 
cht, «. my huſband, who was then in Augſburg, | 
1d; « while I was at my native home. This 


* conduct on his part : cauſed me to take 

ce the reſolution of deſiſting from prayer. I 
« thought the Lord had forſaken me, and on | 
the Sunday evening following, I thanked 2 
; Ge ee; hs N and e bed. „ OE 


MY awakened. towards: morning, but did 
ce not know what time it was. At once, * 
* appeared, to my great aſtoniſhment, to be Nö 
e broad day-light, and at my bedſide fat a 0 
W, ʒñ!n ß 


50 on orvius, 


o ets human figure, in the. ſhape 0 of a 


* man, about ſixty years old, in a blueiſh 


+7 06 robe. His countenance was like the cleareſt 
ec red and white cryſtal, his hair bright and 
by fair; he looked at me with tenderneſs, and 


3 ſaid, Proceed, proceed, proceed *. . How am 


— —— 


« I to explain that? thought I to myſelf. 
* Immediately it was explained to me by a 


« young perſon, alſo as beautiful as an angel, 


e who fat an the oppoſite fide of my. bed; 
Proceed in prayer, he faid, proceed in 


5 eee in t e ET 

22 While PO thus ſpoke to me, a a light like 
ce that reflected from the river Diele, ſeemed 
« to ſhine in the apartment. It moved up 


e and down, and then diſappeared, upon which 


<« I felt as if ſome perſon pulled out the hairs 
«© of my head, but the pain was to be borne. 


„The light came again, and the pain ceaſed 


* Halt an, halt ein, halt aus. I cannot recolle& in the 
Engliſh language any three words between which there is 
the ſame ſhade of difference as in theſe German ones, and 
which at the ſame time are, as in the 1 e to be 
e as nearly pans 75 


' c intirely ; 


þ 
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15 gen it again 8 1 felt 
« as if the fleſh on my back was torn from 
the bones by pincers; the light came again, 


„ and I was then better. It again went 


away, and I felt as: if» my; ſhoulder: blades 
were torn from each other; my heart, alſo, 


e feltſ as if it were torn out of my breaſt, and 
* laid between my ſhoulders, where it died *. 


«1 thought theſe muſt be my: laſt moments 


«and I then beheld the devil beſide the young 


« angel. He came from behind the bed, with 


* his back foremoſt. All that E ſaw of him, 


te however, was his arm, a tail about two 
« ſpans thick, which reſembled a ſerpent, and 


« hid neck, and the back part of his head. 


2 1 had not time to examine him minutely, 
ce for the e, him _ With his 
* elbow. | EP 


* 
* 


85 Although we have no b 100 of the ſtade of this 
perſon's health, it appears very probable, from this part of 
the hiſtory, that ſhe was afflicted with epilepſy, « or ſome ſimi- 
lar convulſive diſorder ; the aura epileptica | in an enthu- 


ö ſiaſtic mind Ae hers, miglit be referred to a divine light. 


The pulling of the ne . ebe of the aſt are-intelli- 
y_—_ N | 


W 4 
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« The e came again, and both perſons 


cc « t6oked mournfully at it. The young per- : 
« ſon then ſaid, Lord, this is ſufficient ;” 1 

ee and he repeated theſe words three times. z 
„ Whilſt he repeated them. I looked at him, I 
« and beheld two large white wings on his cc 

« ſhoulders, and therefore I knew him to be a 

es an angel of God. The light immediately . 
cc diſappeared ; + the two figures vaniſhed and ” 

6. the day was ſuddenly converted into night; 

« my heart was again reſtored to its right Py 
« place, the pain ceaſed, and I aroſe. It ws WF 
« then five o'clock in the morning. "_ 

ö | ; 1 (i SOL BR 15 & 1 
„ 1752. Previous to my leaving Landau, I S 
« was again graciouſly favoured with a ſight of 8 

«© our Saviour. It was abaut five o'clock in « 4 
« the morning, and he was white! in on 4:2 
cc and! in dreſs. 5 | c 


5 . on 3. Atter 1 left my native country, and * 
«« returned to my huſband; he made my life * 


r ſo bitter to me that 1 thought only of death. WF 47 
« I then formed a reſolution extremely con- 4 b 
N to ws natural Da I deter- 04, in 

| 2 mined 1 


of 
in 


: — LY 
1 
4 
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« mined to quarrel with him, and ee 


him by violent means; one of us muſt die, 


I thought, or elſe my whole life will be 
ſpent in this diſguſting union; and it is ſaid 
in the holy writings, that this life of miſery 
is not worth the happinefs we are to expect 


« hereafter. My ſorrows HOO and I 


cc vent to bed in tears. 


“ 1 nas 5 four o'clock. in the 


« morning, and imagined myſelf in my fa- 


« ther's houſe, on the river Diele. I looked 
* up into heaven, and faw a water-dog walk- 


© ing on the firmament. | 


- Ae paſſed by, the ſkies de- 


e ſcended to me, and my eyes were changed 


« on purpoſe to ſee new ſights, for I ſaw 


“ many hundred thouſand miles. The man- 


« ſion of God ſtood in the centre, lightly en- 
cc veloped in clear blue clouds, and ſurrounded | 


“ with a ſplendor of ſuch various colours as 


are unknown to the world below. In each 


cc colour ſtood ſome millions of men enrobed 


ein a armen of the ſame colour with that in 
. ec which 


% 
j — — 


9 
4 
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« which this ſtood ; for inſtance, dot who 
“ ſtood in red, were clad in red, and thoſe 
« in the yellow, had robes of yellow; and the 
= faces of all theſe men were turned to the 
« manſion of the Almighty. And there came 
« out of the manſion a moſt lovely female, 
« clothed in the brighteſt luſtre of heaven, 
« anda crown on her head. She was accom- 
« panied by three angels, one on her right 
. hand, and one on her left, the third walked 
e beſide her, and pointed to the Conkle who 

E 2 in the  ſplcndid colours. 


cc In a minute the heavens were cloſed, ad Je 

Dh again opened as formerly, but the woman W 
. « and angels 'were not to be ſeen: but our 

« bleſſed Saviour came out of the manſion, 

« followed by a long train of attendants, and c 

. he deſcended through all the ſplendor I have 

"00 deſcribed. The Lord and his attendants all 

« looked ſmilingly upon me. They were 

« dreſſed in white, and wherever they went 

« was a clear white. When he approached 

WG; me near enough, that 1 could touch his 

* foot, I was Irightened, and awoke; It was 

« then 


lis 
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« then half paſt four o'clock ; I aroſe, and 
cc conſidered that my preſent life was not to 
be ene with ſuch ores 5 


ke 4 { [7 54 ; } $4 
N * 3 * * at E z . 
at * a 


Somewhat analogous to this caſe'i is that of 
the Rev. Jonx Masox, a clergyman of Water- 
Stratford; near Buckingham. This pious man 


7 evinced a very ſound judgment on every ſub-- 
ject but one, and that one was of ſuch a nature 
as to make him be juſtly ranked in the claſs of 


celebrated viſionaries. He was perfectly per- 


ſuaded, in his own mind, that he was the Elias 
who was deſtined to announce the coming of 


Jeſus, who was ro, * the Millennium at 
Water- Stratford. 


re. Maso was obſerved to o ſpeak rationally 


655 on every ſubjeR that had no relation to his 
« wild notions of religion. He died in 169 55 


« ſoon after he fancied. he had- ſeen his Sa- 


« viour, fully convinced of the reality of the 


« viſion, and of his own divine miſſion.” 


Granger's ee Hi 00 7 e Vol. 


IV. p. 207. 
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It is by no means eaſy to diſcover the cir- 
cn ne firſt-give riſe to the peculiar 
imaginary objects in the reality of which ſuch 


men believe. In other caſes, however, it is 


evident enough. BznvenurTo. C111x1, whoſe 


name is well known to every man' of -taſte, 


was endowed with an uncommonl y vivid 


imagination, as appears conſpicuous in various 


parts of the life he has written of himſelf. 
Another predominant feature. in his character 


was vanity ; and to the powerful influence of 
theſe two cauſes I am inclined to believe that 


ſingular illuſion was owing, which affected 
him, and which cauſed him to believe that he 
was ſurrounded by a ſort of _ 


. This eofolandent light,” he Si ce is to 
© be ſeen over my ſhadow, till two o'clock in 
5 the afternoon, and it appears to the greateſt 


« advantage when the graſs is moiſt with dew;. 
_« jt is likewiſe viſible in the evening, at ſun- 
„ ſet. This phenomenon I took notice of 
« when I was at Paris, becauſe the air is ex- 


« ceedingly clear in that climate, ſo that I 
could a it there much Paine than 
| EC in 


G 


7 


* in PEN where the moiſts are h more 


ee it to others, ee not to ſo . advan- 


conduct. Many of the murders and acts of 
| ſuicide which religious enthuſiaſts commit, are „ 
ſo many proofs of the truth of this poſition. 5 
| That murder often ſprings from this principle, 


the other a NOM _ dente .of- eternal hap- 
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cc frequent: but 1 can ſee it there, and ſhew 


0 e as in France. yt 


= * ? 
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s It muſt be Aiden then when ſuch an aber- 
ration of mind as I have deſcribed once pre- 
vails, the perſon is at all times apt to overſtep 
the boundary of reaſon, not only on every 
ſubject connected with the prevailing notion, 
but alſo from the influence which the paſſions, 
when accidentaly excited, muſt have on his 


the aſſaſſination of Hxx RV IV. of France, the 
maſſacre of the Hugonots, and the many vic- 
tims which fell a ſacrifice to the religious N 0 2, 
of Maar, of England, Ms ane 5 | 
e enthuſiaſm. gives birth ted | - 
reſiſtible deſires, both of which genetally ter- 
minate in ſuicide : the one a deep melancholy, 


pPineſcs. 
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pineſs. | The firſt is, unfortunately, a very 
common caſe in this country, eſpecially among 


the lower orders of Methodiſts. The pain 


which accampanies this melancholy becomes 


' Inſupportable ; a ſtate of deſpair follows, and 


the defire of relief. which - ariſes as a natural 


conſequence, leads to the completion of the 


crime. Of poi more will be ſaid in the 


"Ons on Grief. 


In the other caſe, there is no deſpair, the 


perſon has an anxious longing for a happineſs 


which he believes he is deſtined to enjoy as 
ſoon as he departs from this world; he cannot 
brook the delay, and therefore yields to the 
_— of the 8 ae 


\ 


Mig enthuſiaſi has a third termina- 


tion which is in abſolute frenzy, and in which 
the. perſon, like all lunatics, yields to the paſ- 


fions which are accidentally excited in his 


mind. The. following caſe offers. an aweful 
warning to thoſe who are entruſted with the 
education of youth, how they allow their ima- 


Sinations to be exalted by ſubjects which are 
| altogether 


/ 


60 ZI vs were his torch bearers. row 
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altogether beyond the reach of human under- 


ſtanding. It ſhews the neceſſity of confining 
men of a warm ſancy to ſuch ſtudies as give 
exerciſe to reaſon, rather than to wild and ex- 


travagant ſpeculation. The caſe is extracted 
from Vol. VII. of the Pſychological Maga- 


zine, and is written by Profeſſor Grunt, of 
the univerſity of Jena, a gentleman diſtin- 


guiſhed for his learning, and the excellence of 


his numerous: writings. The profeſſor ſays, 
that the facts which are related by him, are 


taken partly from his own perſonal knowledge 
of the culprit, and partly en te —— of 


che court . Juſtice. 


os 


« -univerſity of Leipſic, there was one of the 


te name of Rav. His ſtudies were chiefly di- 
«rected to the Revelations of St. John, in the 


« reading of which he took much delight. 
« He did not at firſt chooſe to venture alone 
* in this labyrinth of holy myſtery, and he, 


q unfortunately, ſelected as his guides, two 


« celebrated enthuſiaſts. "D2NGUL and CRv- 


; IE: 
—— Won CLAIRE EI. a 2 SEAS ot 


95 ot Sul the Addl of theology at the 


« When 


AE AE ae: Am: "OE 
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= When his imagination became heated by 


the ſublime pictures which were preſented 


to his mind, he began to try if he himſelf 
could not develope the viſions of the holy 


ſaint. He thought himſelf happy in his 
firſt attempts, and his imagination being 
once on fire, he could not diſcover that his 
explanations were gratuitous and unfound- 


ed. He arrogated to himſelf the praiſe of 


uncommon penetration and at laſt he be- 


lieved himſelf to be inſpired. The natural 


conſequence was, that he could not endure 
thoſe who differed from him in opinion; he 


neglected the common duties of his ſitua. 


tion, and became paſſionate and moroſe. 


He thought himſelf ſuperior to the reſt of 
mankind, becauſe the treaſures he had found 


in the ſacred writings ſeemed to be con- 
cealed from all but himſelf. It was not, 
therefore, to · the natural powers of his 
underſtanding, he imagined, to which he 


vas indebted for theſe lights, but ſome ſu- 


pernatural gift with which he was endowed. 
Every one knows, however, that it is the 
_= of him who is precernawrally enlight- 

«« ened, 


ral 
ure 
ſe. 
ind 


jot, 
his 


the 


ht- 
ed, 


de wide as IC 
« divinecall within him, than he preached his 
er opinions openly. The laſt ſermon he ever 
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png; to diſperſe the rays of his widow as 


flible, No ſooner did he find the 


e delivered ended with theſe remarkable 

% words: He who believes not in witches, 
does not believe in the devil; he who be- 
„ lieves not in the devil, does not believe in 
God; he who believes not in God ſhall be 
damned. Upon this the magiſtrates of 
te the town wiſhed to confine him in ſome 
ah place of ſafety, but at the entreaties of his 
de father, he was e to ein under 
os * his Pre | 


* 
n Bis g 


4 Rav began to be e * hid he had 
" « Shines and refuſed to go out of the houſe. 
« He at laſt appeared, however, to grow bet- 
« ter, and was prevailed upon to take ſhort 
« walks; and he expreſſed to ſome friends 
« who viſited him, a ſtrong deſire of being 


ee reſtored to his wonted powers of mind, in 


« order We we a recommence his ſtu- 
10 dies. ; | | TAE] 
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N On the 4th of p Auguſt, 1779, being the 

cc day after his friends viſited him, the neigh- 
'« bours were much alarmed on hearing Rav 
* abuſe his father. Upon knocking at the 
cc door, he opened it, and allowed them to 
« come in; the father lay on the floor, welter. 
ing in his blood, murdered by his ſon, who 
i had ſtabbed him in fifteen different places, 
and had cut his throat. Rau walked back- 

b wards and forwards to the window, agitated 
5 Wrap by contrition, the conſciouſneſs 

« of his crime, and ebullitions of inſanity. At 
« one moment he accuſed himſelf of having 
c committed ſo horrible and unpardonable an 
« offence: at another, he denied his having 


* 


Jt 


> 
-C 


"< 


2 


% murdered his father, ſaying it was an old in 
4. ve and a Turk, whom We had killed. of 
5 me 
et Vigen, ge alcodi in the court of juſtic the 
ee what his name was, he anſwered, that he * 


et believed he had never been baptized, neither 
did he conſider the man whom he had killed 
' © as his true father, becauſe he did not re- 
« ſemble him. Before he went out of the 
oo court, he ſaid, that he formerly had ſtudied 
oh « the 
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te the Revelations of St. John, but that now 


- * " 
—.— r rr mug 


zh. ee he had nothing to do with them; yet he | 
AD 2 ee any marks of contrition while : [ 
the in priſon, nat did he wr any of his former | 
+ th 2 ine. 7 ORD) RD. 2 
vho BY « His contre. outrageous, and exhi. | 
ces, | © bited pride and contempt for all mankind. 


«© During a violent ſtorm he broke out into 
e the following exclamation: ©* The wild 
prince is coming, I know the fellow well, 
for I have heard him often. 


This is not a very common caſe, but it is 


2 AN 
ing by. no means uncommon for people whoſe | : 
old imagination has been exalted by ſuch objects 
LE of ſtudy as give little or no exerciſe to judg- 
Es ment, to conceive ſuch a firm conviction in 
tice e reality of their thoughts, as to cauſe them 
: he to o be Jay conſidered as delten people. "> 
ther | | 
Hed , „ leger ples the following caſes . 8 J a 
re. vu une femme qui avoit paru tres ſenſce 
the © juſques a l'àge de vingt- cinq ans, qui s'<tant : 
died par malheur attachte a la ſecte de Heruhutles 
the 1 | e 
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2. ou . &enflamma, ie; benen telle. 
c ment de amour de Jeſus Chriſt qu'elle ap- 


« pelloit ſon agneau, qu'elle ne put plus &oc. 


« cuper que de cette ſeul idee; et ſans autre 


« cauſe, devint imbecille dans l'eſpace de 
« quelque mois; elle ne conſerva d'autre ſou. 
« venir que celui de ſon ami. Je la vis preſ- 


. que tous les jours pendant ſix mois, et dans 


<. toutes les viſites que je lui fis, je n'obtins 
«« pour reponſe à mes queſtions que ces. ſeuls 


* paroles, mon doux agneau qu'elle repetoit de 
« demi heure en demi heure, les yeux baiffes. 


« Elle vecut ainſi pendant ſix mois, et mourut 


_ «« enſuite de deperiſſement. Mais ſans aller 


ct chercher des examples plus loin, nous avons 
« vu etudier dans cette academie, il n'y ce 


d pas long- tems, un jeune homme de merite 


ct qui s'etant mis dans la tete de e iir la 


_ «« quadrature du circle, eſt mort en a Thotel 


cc Dieu a Faris,“ 


The caſes of delirium which haye been pro- 


duced by intenſe application to ſuch ſubjects 
of ſtudy as give an extraordinary degree of 


. force to imagination, are ſo numerous, that 
15 e this 


principal ones. But thoſe which have been 
prove the melancholy truth of the hypotheſis 


laid down, that repreſentations of the mind, 
when frequently renewed by acts of imagina- 


objects; and as the principal quality of a 


or objects which it repreſents, is the clearneſs 


genius, who often confine. their attention to 


y cc {one branch of ſtudy, ſhould be mote expoſed 
erite ¶ to ſuch illufior ions W any other claſs of people. | 
ir la 


Before theſe kind of deliri occur, the bodily 


: iſordered ſtate of health is very ſimilar to that 


the effects of _ which will 'be deſcribed 


11181. — 2 


You, 11. . CHAR. 
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this chapter might be eaſily ſwelled to more 
than twice its extent by an enumeration of the 


brought forward are ſurely quite ſufficient to 


tion, at laſt acquire a degree of vividneſs ; 
which ſurpaſſes thoſe derived from external 


mental perception, or repreſentation, which 
makes us believe in the reality of the object, 


of its parts, it is not wonderful that men of 


ealth of the perſon generally ſuffers, and this 


rhich ariſes from a ſedentary life, and from | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ON VOLITION, AND ITS DISEASES. 


Diſtinction to be obſerved between the ideas which 
- excite bodily action, and thoſe which ter minaie 
in ſome mental operation. Motives of afion, 
that they are; claſſification of them. Superi- 
ority of motives of ation, and their ſenſorial 
impreſſions over phyſical ſtimuli producing pain. 
How far a perſon may be ſaid to be a free agent. 
How one idea produces a complex bodily action. 
How ſeveral motives of voluntary action operate 
efficaciouſly at one and the ſame. time, and how 
one train of thought only can be preſent to the 
mind. The di eaſes of volition. Heſitation and 
ſtuttering accounted for, and traced to their 
origin. What circumſlances are neceſſary in 
order that a motive of action ſhould produce its 
Full corporeal effet? ; and what bappens when 
theſe are deficient. Caſes Nu ee of the 


Various axioms laid and) 


TIERE are certain ideas which 8 ex- 


cite : ſome one or ſeveral of the mental facul- 
ties 
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ties into action, and produce little or no effect 
on the body; there are others peculiarly fitted 
to excite the principle called the will, and by 
ſo doing occaſion the movement of ſeveral 
parts of our corporeal frame. Theſe laſt ideas 
are commonly called motives of action, by phi- 
loſophical writers. What are theſe motives? 
In what reſpect do they differ from thoſe 
which only give exerciſe to the faculties of the 
mind, ſuch as memory, imagination, or Judg- 
ment ? 1 . 


bich 
nate 
ion, 
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orial 
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zent. 
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The term motive of action is to be conſi- 
dered as a generic one, comprehending various 
ſpecies; for, although all ideas which are ſo 
called may be reduced under one claſs, in re- 
gard to their general effect, that i is, inaſmuch 
as they all are ſtimuli, which excite the will, 
yet they differ from each other in many par- 
ticulars. 


1 


Obſervation reaches us | that the will is ex- 
cited | 


i 


Fas | iſt. 
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1ſt, By corporeal ſenſations of pleaſure and 
pain. 


adly. By the paſſions. . 


Idly. By certain judgments, or conclu- 
ſions, which ariſe from the comparing of 
thoughts, 


When we obſerve the two laſt claſſes of 

| cauſes more narrowly, and reflect on their na. 
ture, we find reaſon to believe that the pecu- 
liar ideas of the paſſions and judgments which 
excite volition, all act upon the principle of 
pleaſure or pain, that is, they are either agree- 
able or diſagreeable, occaſioning deſires or 
averſions; for in fact it is always ſome cauſe 
of deſire or averſion which makes us commit 
a voluntary act. A complete proof of this 
poſition cannot ariſe but by analyzing human 
action in general, and tracing it to its ſource. 
As this is attempted in the next chapter, it 
may either be read at preſent, or the concluſion 
muſt, for the preſent moment be acceded to. 


* 
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One would imagine that if the mind and 

brain were one and the ſame thing, as Dr. 

PRIESTLEY, and fome others ſuppoſe, it would 

then follow that many phyſical cauſes of pain 

would overcome the agency of any thought, 

, " inaſmuch as bodily pain conſiſts in a forcible 

f diſorganization of the elongations of the ſub- 

ſtance of the brain itfelf; for this is an effect 

we cannot ſuppoſe an idea e of 2 
ducing. 


It is well known, however, that the ideas 
| which conſtitute our defires and averſions, 
often overcome the moſt cruel tortures which 
can be inflicted on the body. A furgeon is 
often under the neceſſity of ſeparating from 
the body of a tender female, the moſt acutely 
ſenſible part of her whole frame; many 
conſiderable nerves are divided, ſtretched, 
and often compreſſed, yet a thought pre- 
vents a ſingle groan from being uttered. 
Dr. RozRTsow, in his Hiftory of America, 
aſſures us that the trials which the candi- 
dates for royalty, among ſeveral of the na- 
tive American tribes, i ubject themſelves to, 

conſiſt 
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. conſiſt in ſuch tortures as a perſon, of this 
country . deems it almoſt impo ble for the 


human body to ſuſtain ; they are beaten until 


they are disfigured ; they are ſtung, and bitten 
with poiſonous inſects, and expoſed to ſuffo- 
cating vapours, till they are almoſt. dead. 
Some of them actually die during the'trial ; 
but, if they utter a groan, they are judged to 
be unworthy of the command of. a great and 
brave People. 5 

| The ohnen dn to be drawn from theſe facts 
is, that the ſenſorial impreſſion which thought 
occaſions, is often a more powerful ſtimulus 


to volition than the ſenſorial impreſſion, which 


ariſes from the laceration of the nerves ; but 
the queſtion is, what is the nature of this 
power which produces this ſenſorial impreſ- 
ſion. We ſay it is a fronger one than the ex- 
ternal agent; our notion of greater or leſs 


ſtrength is derived from the agency of phyſi- 


cal cauſes; and having no abſolute knowledge 
of mind, or of the nature of thought, we are 
apt to give way to our aſſociated ideas, and 
believe that Airengeh | is the ſame thing in re- 

| gard 
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gard to WN as in regard to body; and that, 


therefore, the mental cauſes of voluntary ac- 
tion are nothing elſe than mechanical cauſes ; 


but this is evidently a petilio principii, a mere 
ſuppoſition, derived from our limited know- 
| ledge of the agency of bodies, and our total 


want of knowledge of the nature of mind, and 


of its principles and faculties. We muſt 


remain ſatisfied with avowing total ignorance 
in regard to this matter, and at the ſame time 


guard ourſelves againſt admitting any haſty 
concluſions drawn from a limited analog. 


In many caſes, deliberation precedes volun- 
tary action; this gives riſe to the idea that 
they are often related to each other as cauſe is 
to effect. The common conviction of man- 
kind is, that we have a power of chooſing 
between motives, or a liberty of acting, as it 
has been called. Every perſon who is but 
lightly acquainted with metaphyſics knows 


that this doctrine has been conteſted ' with 


much ingenuity, and often with much unbe- 


coming acrimony. This is not the place to 


recite the arguments which are brought for- 


ward in * of the oppoſite 2 of the 


. queſtion ; 


15 72 1 vorrrion, 
queſtion; and I ſhall therefore Ampiy ſtate 
my own opinion in a 8e few words. 


Every man may be ad to have 3 of 


action, inaſmuch as he has the power of reflect. 


ing, or deliberating on- the motives which in- 
cline him to do any thing, as well as on thoſe 
which diſincline him to do ſo. This operation 
of the mind, which is called chooſing, is no- 
thing elſe than a ſpecies of judgment, or the 
act of comparing perceptions. The cauſes 


which excite us to chooſe, are always ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure or pain, or elſe they are de- 


fires or averſions; for no man can have his 
will excited by things which do not intereſt 

him. The effects of habit do not belong to 
this inquiry. When once we have determined 


in favour of any one motive, or in other words, 
have drawn a certain concluſion, then this 
thought (the concluſion) by a ſecret infſuence, 


which is unknown to us, becomes the exciting 
cauſe of volition, and we act accordingly. 
Every motive which produces a voluntary act, 


may be ſaid, in a figurative ſenſe to have been 


the moſt powerful of all the other motives 
which were conſidered at the ſame time, and ſo 
far 


/ 
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far we may be ſaid to act from a neceſſary im- 
pulſe, but as we have the power of rejecting 
ſeveral motives in making our choice, ſo far 
we may alfo be ſaid to have a free will, To 
return to our inveſtigation. | 


The ang to e this : how 
complicated bodily actions ariſe from a fingle 


perception, It is of no conſequence what in- 
| ſtance we ſelect for the ſake of example. 


Whena perſon reads aloud, the preception of 
the words immediately excites our utterance of 
them, The pronunciation of a letter is a com- 


plex bodily action, in which various muſcles of 
different parts are excited to contract by a fingle 
thought, When a perſon is about to pronounce 


a letter, the firſt thing he does is to take a 

quick inſpiration, and then throwing the muſ. 

cles of the larynx and glotis into action, and at 
the ſame time forcing out the air which he 

had inſpired, he produces a ſound ; this ſound, 

according as it is dent or modified by 
the motion of the tongue, and lips, and other 
parts of the mouth, becomes the ſign or ex- 

preſſion of the letter; thus, in pronouncing 
i 0 


— 
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the letter 4, the ſound is interrupted by the 
application of the tip of the tongue to the 


_ palate, and in pronouncing the letter r, the 


peculiar ſound is formed by the quick and re- 
peated application of a greater portion of the 
point of the tongue to a greater portion of the 
palate, &c. Now as in theſe inſtances a great 
number of different muſcles which obey the 
will, are thrown into action, it may be aſked, 
How the repreſentation of a ſingle letter in the 
mind is ſufficient to produce ſuch a complica. 
ted bodily effect? Is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that a ſingle perception ſhould produce ſeveral 
ſenſorial impreſſions, each of which is con- 
veyed to different muſcles which are thrown 
into action. 
In order to throw ſome light on this intri- 
cate queſtion, I would obſerve, that although 
in adults a number of complicated bodily ac- 
tions ſeem to ariſe immediately from one per- 
ception only, yet, in childhood, when theſe 


actions were firſt attempted to be performed, 


each particular act required a dittinet effort of 
volition. 


— 


It 
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It is impoſſible for us to bring back to our 
recollection the conſciouſneſs of what paſſed 


in our minds when we firſt began to imitate 


the ſounds of our parents and nurſes; but if 

any one, endowed with a common degree of 
obſervation, will pay attention to the efforts 
which a child makes when learning to pro- 


nounce a letter which requires a complicated 


action of the organs of ſpeech, he will be, in 


a great degree, convinced of the truth of the 
above aſſertion; or, what will probably bring 


more conviction to his mind, will be to at- 


tempt to perform any complicated bodily act 
which is new to himſelf. Thus, when a per- 
ſon firſt begins to play the violin, it requires 
a diſtinct effort of attention to hold it in a 
proper poſition ; another to place the fingers, 
another to draw the bow, another to prevent 
the bow from ſliding to the fingers, or ſlip- 


ping over the bridge. This has been often 


taken notice of; the concluſion to be deduced 
from it is, that in all ſuch caſes there is ſome 


peculiar proceſs interpoſed between the ori- 


ginal mental perception, - giving riſe to the 
voluntary act, and * Ko on the brain, by 


which 


1 
| 
[ 
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. which the muſcles are made to move. It 


would appear as if volition acted by peculiar 


impulſes, and prevented the mental percep- 


tion from immediately terminating in a correſ- 


ponding ſenſorial impreſſion, as the percep- 
tions of recollection and imagination do. 


When we recall to our mind any of our friends, 


the perception ſeems immediately to renew in | 
our eyes the figure of the perſon ; that is, the 


ſenſorial impreſſion, correſponding to the 
perception, is, by a law of nature, tranſmitted 


along the nerves through which the impreſſion 


was firſt received - The perceptions, however, 
which are to excite voluntary action, do not 


ſeem to operate in this way, but through the 


intervention of that principle of the mind, 


which we call the will, and which acts by pe- 
culiar impulſes of its own upon the brain, or 


nervous fluid. It may be faid, with juſtice, 
that theſe impulſes are ſo many diſtinct ſtimuli, 
the- impreſſions of each of which, when con- 
veyed by the nerves to the various muſcles, 
i throw them i into en 


\ 
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A perſon is ; always. conſcious of each of 
theſe diſtinct efforts, or impulſes of the will, 
when he performs any new and unaccuſtomed 
combination of voluntary action; as when a 
perſon begins to play on any muſical inſtru- 
ment, or to pronounce the words of a language 
which he is learning, for the firſt time. 
Afterwards, when by frequent repetition, a 
kind of union or principle of .concatenation, 
has been eſtabliſhed between all the motions 
which are neceſſary for the completion of the 
act, we become leſs and leſs conſcious of the 
efforts employed, until at laſt the whole chain 
of bodily action ſeems to flow, as it were, from 
the firſt perception. Theſe obſervations ap- 
ply to all voluntary acts whatever; conſciouſ- 
neſs and attention at firſt accompany every 
new effort of volition; theſe are gradually di- 
miniſhed in proportion as the bodily actions 
are repeated, and at laſt they n unneceſſary 
to their ee LD 


8 When once we have acquired this degree of 
"i in owing any alanblags of bodily 


Rn 
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actions, the mind i is then open to a new train 
of thoughts, or even motives of action, to 
which it could not have attended before; thus 
thoſe who play with eaſe on the piano forte, or 
ſome other muſical inſtruments, can play and 
ſpeak at the ſame time; but in order to do 
this they muſt be well acquainted with the 
piece of muſic they perform, and the ſubject 
of their converſation muſt not be ſuch as to 
require any great effort of attention; for in 
this caſe either the mental ROO, or the cor- 
poreal one ceaſes. „„ obs 


Sivan the ideas which excite bodily ac- 
tion, and thoſe which give exerciſe to the 
mental faculties alone, there ſeems to be this 
eſſential difference, that ſeveral diſtinct ſeries 
of the former may go forward at one and the 
ſame time, each producing its peculiar bodily 
movements, without in any way obſtructing 
each other; whereas it appears that we cannot 
admit of more than one ſubject of thought at 
a time. A perſon may be impelled by one 
train of ideas to walk, by another to perform 
certain operations with his hands, and by a 
| . third 
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third to \ ſpeak; and all theſe acts, each ariſing 
from an impulſe of this mental principle called 


volition, ſhall go on at the ſame time without 
impeding each other; but no man can enter- 


tain two ſubjects which excite memory, or 


imagination, or judgment, at one and the ſame 


moment 1 time. 


It was neceſſary to ſtate theſe facts in order © 
to explain the nature of certain very curious 


diſeaſes, which ariſe from an irregular action 
of this ate, 


When Ft different ſhades of the ſame 


thought ariſe in quick ſucceſſion, eachof which 
neceſſarily has a tendency to affect the ſame ſet 


of nerves, the influence of the one is partially de- 


ſtroyed by that of the other, and an incomplete 


— 


bodily action takes place. If a ſudden thought 


makes a perſon who is in the middle of a ſpeech 
imagine that there is a better expreſſion for 
his thoughts than. that which he is about to 
employ, the action is immediately interrupted, 


and he either ſtops, or ſtammers. When 


this 


: 
b 
Z 
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this n is light, it is called bf Ftation, 
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Every. caſey is more or 1 expoſed to the 


firſt of theſe affections. It may ariſe from va- 
rious claſſes of ideas, but moſt commonly it 
is the offspring of doubt. Doubt often ariſes 


from great timidity ; and where this feeling 


js ſtrong, and natural to the conſtitution of 
ſome people, heſitation becomes a very early 
| habit. In other caſes it ariſes from accidental 
circumſtances. | There 1 is one cauſe which pro- 
duces ĩt accidentally | in many young people, 
which cannot be too much reprobated: I mean 
the injudicious ſeverity of ſome parents and 


| 2 teachers. The fear of pain, and the fear of 


: offending, and the fear of being found in fault, 
are often predominating features in the cha- 
racers of young people, and moſt commonly 
in thoſe who are endowed with what is figu- 
ratively called great ſenſibility of mind. If 
ſuch a youth, while he is repeating his taſk, 


be regarded with a look, or threatened, as if 


it were expected he would fail, he commonly 
does ſo from mere apprevenfion, and this 


being. 


ſtam 
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being often. repeated he acquires the habit of „ 8. 
heſitating. Such a defect, although it be a a 
real evil; is ſeldom: conſidered as a diſeaſe; 


D and, unfortunately, few parents are ſuffici- 

. Wl ently attentive! to their children at the early 

t periods of life to obſerve its approach. Many Y : 
$ others have it not in their power to do ſo, Es 
owing to their children being ſeparated from 


them, and ſhut up in ſeminaries, where the | 
ſceds of many other, mental diſorders are ſown.- x 


The origin of the de diſtreſſing þ: 1 lect , 
ſtammering, generally occurs alſo in early life. 5 
It ariſes either from a ſpecies of doubt, or elſe 
from 1 imitation, for it is in no caſe to be con- : 
idered as natural to any conſtitution. 


A very fingular phenomenon concerning chis 
impediment in ſpeech is, that the heſitation is 
generally confined to the pronunciation of a 
few letters, and this is the cauſe why its effects 
are always heard and ſeen ; for if it concerned 
whole words, a total ſtop would be put to ſpeech. 
The perſon begins a concatenated chain of ac- 
tions, or, to fpeak 1 in plain language, | he begins 
to pronounce the 2 which correſpond to the 

e II. ee thoughts 
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thoughts chat are preſent in his mind, he ur- 
rives at one of the letters alluded to, and im- 


mediately'a doubt ariſes in his mind how it 


is to be pronounced. I am at preſent ſpeaking 

of the origin of the complaint he then begins 
to pronounce in a different way, and the doubt 
again ariſes; he then returns back to the laſt 
pronounced ſyllable of the word, and repeats 


it, but upon coming to the letter, the doubt 


again ariſes, and gives a different direction to 
the ſenſorial impreſſion, and he again attempts 
to ſpeak another letter. He cannot ſtop, for be 
is in the middle of a word, the pronunciation 
of which he has been accuſtomed to conclude, 
and he therefore continues to ſtruggle with it, 
till at laſt, owing to ſome accidental cauſes, 
which it is not eaſy to diſcover, he accom- 
| Pliſhes i its 9 utterance. „„ 


olition, now e chen, fails to produce 
its full corporeal effect, from various diſeaſed 
ſtates of the brain, or nerves, or from the 
influence of ſome powerful ſenſorial impreſ- 
ſion, counteraCing 1 tholec of volition. In pally, 
| and in the night-mare, 2 perſon is cbnſcious 
that he makes "cttors of volition. to move cer- 


tain 
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tain parts of his frame, and yet cannot ſucceed, 

ſor the corporeal cauſes. which produce theſe 
diſeaſes, prevent the impulſe from being con- 

F veyed to the parts intended to be moyed, and 
conſequently they cannot be ſtimulated into 
ation aa that POR? | 25 


Ado aig ds wav of aftibn ſhall pro- 
- duce its corporeal effect with due force and 
| celerity, it is neceſſary that the nervous fluid 
be ſecreted in due quantity. If this is not the 
caſe, the impreſſions which are made by the 
action of this principle are too much weakened 
before they reach the muſcular parts, 
hence a feeble motion only occurs. This is 
| the reaſon of that diſtreſſing indolence which 
many people who have long laboured un- 
der ſtomachic complaints, or other difeafed 
viſcera, or women afflicted with hyſteria, fre- 
quently are ſubje& to. Such people are con- 
ſantly agitated between the deſire of accom- 
pliſhing many duties which they are conſcious 
they ought to perform, and the painful bodily 
nr which pid ages them. The nervous 
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fluid being ſecreted{ in ſmall quantity, the ſen- 


ſation of fatigue is ſoon induced, and the body 


therefore does not eaſily yy es nes of 


the i 8 


All motives of action which ariſe immedi- 
ately from external agents, act in general 
more powerfully than reflex thoughts or ideas, 


which are merely recalled to the mind. This 


does not require any illuſtration. 


The longer any external object which yields c 


a motive of action acts upon us, the more for- 
cibly, and the more eaſily does it produce its 


effects. There is a very remarkable caſe nar- 
rated by the learned Dr. Hxkz, in Vol. VIII. 
of the Pſychological Magazine, which may be 


conſidered as an illuſtration of this poſition. 


« In Auguſt, 178 5,“ ſays the Doctor, I 
« was called to an officer of the artillery, a 
« man about forty years old, who, as I was 


« informed, was ſeized with a palſy in conſe- 


cc quence: of cold, and. viqqent anger. His 
«« tongue, hands, and feet, were lamed by the 


te attack. 16 
dec He 


; 
L 
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"x, He Was under the care of one of our firſt 


« phyſicans, at whoſe deſire I was conſulted 
concerning the propriety of applying elec- 


« tricity. From the time that this remedy was 


| ec firſt employed, until the following year 5 I 


« never ſaw him; but he then ſent for me 


« again, as his own phyſician, he ſaid, had 
ce deſerted him. | 


1 11 ; Get him ſo much recovered as. to 
« have the complete uſe of his feet; his hands 
« alſo were ſtronger ; but in regard to his 
© ſpeech, the following very remarkable cir- 
« cumſtance was to be obſerved. He was 
« able to articulate diſtinctly any words which 
either occurred to him ſpontaneouſly, or 
when they were ſlowly and loudly repeated 
* to him. He ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf to _ 
e ſpeak, but an unintelligible kind of mur- 
mur was all that could be heard. The ef- 


fort he made was Wa and eau in 


qc deep _ 


ee: On as it band, he could read aloud | 
* with facility, If a book, or any written 


wY pegs, 
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ce paper, was hetd before his eyes, he "IN" ſo 
cc quick and diſtinctly, that it was impoſſible 


* to obſerve that there was the flighteſt fault 


in his organs of ſpeech. But if the book or 
« paper were withdrawn, he was then totally 
ce incapable of pronouncing one of the words 


« which he had read the inſtant before. 1 


* tried this experiment with him repeatedly, 


* not only in the preſence of his wife, but of 


r many other people. The _ Was uni- 
cc _ the fame.” | 


Dr. Hzzz, who juſtly attributes this ſingular 


phenomenon to the ſuperior ſtrength, and to 
the longer duration of impreffions received by 
the eyes, mentions another cafe which fell un- 


der his obſervation, and which has a great 


fimilarity to the one already cited. A young 
lady, who had fallen into a ſtate of melancholy 
in conſequence of deep grief, could not be 

made to pronounce a word, either by means of 
threats, or intreaties. But if a book was pre- 
ſented to her, and ſhe was requeſted to read it, 


ſhe did fo with the facility of a perſon in 


perfect health. In ſome caſes, the action of 


the 
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| the will is totally checked by a diſeaſed ſtate 
of the brain and nerves, as is the caſe in that 
rare malady called catalepſy, of which the fol- 
lowing is a very remarkable inſtance, It is 
extracted from the ee nnn 5 

V. me 3 Page 1 | 


4 es young Jags, an — on the prin- 
* ceſp of after having been confined to 
te her bed for a great length of time, with a 
« violent nervous diſorder, was at laſt, to all 
« appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were 
* quite pale, her face reſembled the counte- 
*, nance of a dead perſon, ene 
1 Colds 4504 

„ She was removed from the room in 
„ which ſhe died, was laid in a coffin, / and 
« the day of her funeral was fixed on; The 
« day arrived, and according to che cuſtom _ 
© of the country, funeral ſongi- and hymnns 5 
c were ſung before the door. Juſt as the 
people were about to nail on the lid of 
the coffin; a kind of perſpiration was ob- 
ud to appear on the ſurface of her body, 

cc It 
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It grew greater every moment, 2 at laſt 
& à kind of convulſive motion was obſer ved 
ec in the hands and feet of the corpſe. A few 


ce minutes after, during which time freſh ſigns 


« of returning life appeared, ſhe at once 


* opened her eyes, and uttered a moſt pitiable 
« ſhriek. Phyſicians were quickly procured, 
« and in the courſe of a few days ſhe was con- 
« ſiderably reſtored, and 1 is eee Ar at 
4 "un W gh | 


La 


1 1 i 


„ The deleription which ſhe herſelf gave 
cc of her ſituation is extremely remarkable, 
0 and forms a curious and authentic en 
« to nnn | 


cc She ſaid it ſeemed to her, as if 1 in adream, 
«that ſhe was really dead; yet ſhe was per- 
_ « fectly conſcious of all chat happened around 
„ her in this dreadful ſtate. She diſtinctly 
«heard her friends ſpeaking and lamenting 
e her death at the fide of her coffin. She 
« felt them pull on the dead-clothes, and lay 
« her in it. This feeling produced a mental 
« anxiety which is indeſcribable, 
| f « to 
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to cry, but her ſoul was without power, 
« and could not act on her body. She had 


« the/ contradictory feeling as if ſhe were 
« in her own body, and yet not in it, at one 
« and the ſame time. It was equally impoſſi- 
« ble for her to ſtretch out her arm, or to 
« open her eyes, as to cry, although ſhe con- 
« tinually endeavoured to do ſo. The inter- 
« nal anguiſh of her mind was, however, at 
« its utmoſt height when the funeral hymns 


began to be ſung, and when the lid of the 


« coffin. was. about to be nailed, on. The 
« thought that ſhe was be buried alive was the 
« firſt one which gave activity to her ſoul, and 
« cauſed it to Ser on her ee frame.“ 


The of the above act i 1s aid, as : 


the gentleman who ſent the account of it to 


the editors of the Magazine, to have been ob- 
tained from the moſt reſpectable witneſſes. 
Independently. of the reflections which muſt 
naturally ariſe in the mind of every intelligent 
phyſician, from the ſingularity of the caſe, 
there is an aweful warning to be drawn from 


It, which n every perſon ; ; 1 mean the 


_ 
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danger which ariſes from too early burials in 
the caſe of ſudden, or unexpected death. 
This is a circumſtance which has been often 
taken notice of, and which certainly receives 
additional intereſt from ſuch 1 as the one 
which has been mg mentioned. 1 


No other diſcaſes can, in my n be 
Juſtly deemed diſeaſes of volition. This de- 
claration will probably excite ſurpriſe among 
the admirers of the Zoonomia, in which work 

all the ſpaſmodic and convulſi ve diſorders are 
conſidered by Dr. DARwIx as efforts of voli- 
tion, and are ranked among the diſeaſes of this 
faculty. To me it appears that all the ſpaſ- 

modic diſeaſes ariſe from phyſical ſtimuli, ap- 

plied either to the brain itſelf, or to diſtant 

parts of the nervous ſyſtem, as in the caſe of 
worms, or acrid matters in the ftomach and 
_ . inteſtines, tumours, wounds, fractured bones, 
| &c. ; and, that the nervous impreffion'of theſe 

ſtimuli, ſo far from exciting the will, counter- 
acts its efforts, and repreſſes, as it were, its ac- 
tion. The convulſions of epilepſy, and tetanus, 

for inſtance, are not, in my opinion, voluntary 
! actions 
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actions excited for the purpoſe of counteract- 
ing pleaſure or pain, as Dr. DaRwIx imagines, 
but are in voluntary acts of the external muſ- 
cles, produced by the tranſmiſſion and irrita- 
tion of a powerful and unuſual nervous im- 
preſſion; and I therefore coincide with Sau- 
vace, Voctr, HorreMan, and CuLLEN, and 
all former writers of repute, in conſidering 
theſe as diſeaſes which ought properly to be 
called involuntary ones. It would require 
more time than what I deem at preſent con- 
ſiſtent with the plan of this work, to place 
Dr. Darwin's hypotheſis in a proper point 
of view, and to ſhew-the impropriety of his 
claſſification ; perhaps this may be done at a 
fut e 2 
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BOOK III. 


ON THE 
PASSIONS, 


CONSIDERED AS 
CAUSES OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT, 


AND ON THEIR | 


MODIFICATIONS, 


AND 


CORPOREAL EFF ECTS. 


Of all God's works which do this world adorne, 
There is no one more fair and excellent 
Than is man's body, bothe for poure and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in ſober government; | 
But none than it more foule and indecent, | 
Diſtempered thro' miſrule and paſſions bace 3 
It grows a monſter, and incontinent 
Doth loſe its dignity and native grace. 

Behold who liſt both one and other in this place. 


FazryY Queen, Book II. Canto ix, (i i. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


| ANALYSIS or HUMAN. ACTION, BEING AN 
8 INQUIRY. INTO THE SOURCE or 8 
THE PASSIONS. | 
Th a circumfances the, i 6 of tbe 7 2 cian 
and phyſiologiſt, when inquiring into the nature 
of the paſſions, differs from that of the metaphy- 
 fician and moralift. Natural [cleffi fication of 
all the involuntary as well as voluntary attions 
of man. All theſe actions ariſe from plegſura- 
die or painful feelings. Claſſification of, the © 
* painful feelings which. urge ws to the Fr 
claſs of voſuntaty actions. - Enumeration of the 
pleaſurable feelings which produte the fame 
Sed. Enumeration of the painfud and pleaſure- 
able feelings which impel ws 10 the ſecond and 
. third. claſſes of voluntary  aftrons. On the : 
origin | of defire and are Definition of 
. dfire, and of  averſim. Secondary  d;frres. 
What kind of deſires aud averſions conſtitute pe. 
1 dong. Di ifference between animal deſires. aud 
allen dong, and le dong. . what principles 
ao 
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do ideas beget paſſions ? Daigreſſion concerning 


mental pleaſure and pain. General character of 


theſe affeftions. The pleaſurable and painful 


feelings which ariſe from mental cauſes are cor. 
portal feelings. They are felt at the precordia, 
Why: the beart i is commonly conſu dered as the 
agent of moral ation. Claſſi fication of the ideas 
which create mental Pleafur re, Claſſification of 

_ thoſe which cauſe mental pain. Origin of the 
: motives of ation. Difference between them and 
the involuntary phyſi cal effects of a paſſio ion. Emo- 
tions, what they are.  Effedts which the paſſions 


a 2 on the body... A wobich 235 pn 


Aduce on the mind. 


1 


reſpect to theſe he may be ſaid to contain 
within himſelf the ſecret ſprings of his own 
conduct; yet theſe are often excited by exter- 


nal cauſes, and he i is alſo under the influence 
of other external circumſtances to which he 


 &H AN is not a e being wiſe con- 
duct depends intirely on impulſes which ori- 
ginate within himſelf. He has, indeed, many 
pleaſurable, as well as painful feelings, which 
impel him to commit various actions; and in 


eit 
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either ſpontaneouſly, or elſe is torte to yield | 


| notwithſtanding ws efforts to 928 contrary. 


That no paſſion can ariſe without previous 


deſire or averſion, and that no deſire or aver- 


ſion can occur without a previous feeling of 


pleaſure, or pain, are axioms the truth of 
which will be granted as ſoon as — are . 


ciently reflected on. 


As all Hed abi be ſaid to ſpring 
at firſt from feelings of pleaſure or pain, and 
as theſe depend on our organization, as well 


as the agency of many external circumſtances, 


the plan which we muſt purſue in our endea- 
vours to diſcover the ſource of the paſſions, 
is evidently pointed out. The more immedi- 


ate objects of our preſent exiſtence muſt be 


conſtantly held in view, and our internal ſtrue- 
ture and economy, by which the wants of 
animal life are tb be obtained, muſt be fully = 
underſtood, and all the ſources of painful and 
pleaſurable ſenſations well known before we 
can expect to make a ſucceſsful 9 0 * 
. H. 1 0 wo ſuch 
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ets dach an obſcure and intricate branch of ſcien- 
elle inquiry. 5 oe Ng er BER 


It is, perhaps, owing to the very extenfive 
| ee ud of phyſical, as well as moral facts, 
' © wWhichis required in ſuch an inveſtigation, that 
ſo ſew ſatisfactory. treatiſes have appeared on 
the origin of the paſſions, by thoſe who ane 


8 0 eee treated of mow: NES 22 5 are 

1 ed enui 

: 6 | Moralift and ere 1 50 written inju 
copiouſly on the ſubject, but they have con- ſom 


| fined themſelves ſolely to the views of moral- Ing 
iſts and metaphyſicians, they have divided and ruin 


1 0 ſubdivided it, and made 1 inquiries concerning defer 
ü are of no uſe whatever to a medi- | 
. inquirer, except inaſmuch as he himſelf Tt 

* concerned: in the morals of the community inter 

he Bene in. da ) IO men 

. 5 e | Maa 

| The paſſions a are to be Pr DUE in a me- WW light 

f . dical point of view, as a part of our conſti - muſt, 
tution, which is to be examined with the eye Wl faking 

of & natural hiſtorian, and the ſpirit and im- ical 

ter int 


a | partiality o of a . It is of no con- 
i ; b 5 : cern 
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cem in this work whether paſſions bs eſieemed 
natural or unnatural, or moral or immoral af- 


ſections. They are mere phenomena, the na- 
tural cauſes of which are to be inquired into; 
they produce conſtant effects on our corporeal 
frame, and change the ſtate of our health, 


injurious effects on the faculties of the mind, 


ing temporary derangement, and permanent 


deſerves ſerious conſideration. | 


"© o 


light on the origin of the paſſions; but it 
muſt, from the nature of the preſent under- 


5 
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ſometimes occaſioning dreadful diſtempers,” 
ſometimes freeing us from them; theſe facts 
are to he carefully obſerved, examined, and 
enumerated. - They produce beneficial 'and 


ſometimes exalting them, ſometimes occaſion- 


ruin: the progreſs to theſe different Rates alſo | 


The bollowing 1 | ret: into this 
intereſting part of the animal ceconomy, is 
meant to be' general, in regard to the various 
circumſtances which conſpire to throw any 


king, be principally confined toa phyſiolo- . 

gical and medical point of view. Were 1 to en- 

ter into a diſcuſſion of the moral effects of the 

paſſions, o or r of ſome of the more abſtract meta- 
1 H . 55 phyſical 


„ 


100 5 axarvsts, or 


phyſical queſtions b ichare agitated concerning 


them, it would deſtroy the connection which 


they have with the preceding parts of this work, : 


* 


Lot l the Javelin but 110 11 vo- 


luntary actions which almoſt all animals have 


in common with each other, are directed te 
one or other of the three following objects; the 
preſervation of their own exiſtence ; the pro- 


en 


of the young nps. 


3 


* 


"The ce aon! Which ſupport the ex- 
iſtence, and preſerve the life of individuals, are 
extremely numerous, and ariſe from the pecu- 
liar properties and powers of various organs; 
ſuch as the action of the ſtomach, and inteſtines; 
the action of the lacteals, and lymphatics, or 
the abſorbent ſyſtem ; the action of the heart 
and arteries; the action of the veſſels which ſe- 


crete, the groſſer materials of our frame, ſuch 
as bony. matter, muſcular fleſh, fat, cellular 


membrane, brain, nerves, membranes of va- 
rious s kinds, . nende &. and alſo. 129 5 
je jected, for inſtance, 5 the fativa, eee 

Bs 


e 


| a3ions of, man, as well as of ether animals, 
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liquor, es and urine; and to theſe may be 
added the action of the Reer. And the whole 
n of gland. 2 19 75 79774 wt een e 


Y 3 4 
* 23 211 


The i actions which! are liber | 
1 to the propagation of the ſpecies are the 


action of the” ſpermatic - veſſels; the peculiar 2 


action in the teſticles,” by” which ſemen is 
ſecreted, and the particular action of the oa 


ria, by which the female rudiment of the foetiis 
is forte 12 af DIE , [5 17002 DIV fr Morihr t 
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Allache actions of che ale 8 on 


conducive to the prefervation of the young off. ; - 
ſpring, are veluntary ones, tak ing the expreſ- | 


ſion in a phy ſiological light : but in che female 


| 7 an je Oi compences. as 


3 healthy ſtate. of Prong the life add . 
being of the infant, in a great meaſure 6h . 


N 2 Lallude to the ür ane mike 
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kde greater 1 or; the PR a tar 


is carried on without any conſoĩquſneſs of I 
what is. going forward, Ihe various parts are 


Je? with a Principle of action, called Eg 


ö . irritability, 
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ireeltabillty, which is independent of mind, 
and by which they are thrown into their natural 


en oli to FOO: an 7681955 


Alchough we Ss not 1 ang, „. of 
the involuntary actions themſelves, while they 
continue in a ſtate of health, yetas the ſtimuli 

Which ſupport them: are all derived, directiy or 


muſt be procured by voluntary exertions, ſo 
vue are urged to obtain them by very powerful 
feelings. Theſe feelings conſtitute the great 
fountain from which a vaſt number: not only 
of our deſires and averſions;) but alſo our paſ- 
-fions ariſe. They are of two kinds, being either 
pleaſurable, or painful and it is a curious 


Ln generally urged not only by pleaſure, but alſo 
by pain, to ſuch actions as are neceſſary to the 
accompliſhment of w_ of the three great ends 
already enumerated. Let us proceed to enu- 
mexate theſe feelings, which give birth to what 


PREV ye che Lande wag arife hom them. 


actions as long as the natural ſtimuli are re. 


indirectly, from without us, and as theſe ſtimuli 


circumſtance in our ceconomy, that we are 


may properly be called primary deſires, and 
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In ane this the reader muſt be- ſatisfied 
with a mere detail, for it is impoſſible to enter 
into a complete hiſtory of them, without in- 
croaching too much on the general phyſiology | 


The an which give iſe to the defires 5 
which impel us to the performance of ſuch 


actions às are neceſſary for our own preſerva- 25 


tion, are of two kinds : they are either Pain 


* 


ful. or cipro VVV 


. . 
* — 


The painful ones, which: are by fre the oſt 


powerful, are: ? 5 0 


fl ? . * 
in 


: iſt. The feeling of hunger, 5 


2dly. The painful bodily anxicty. p66 
- ariſes When our reſpiration is impeded, 
either by mechanical ene or by a Prin 


vation .of good air 95 E od s 
: ally; The uncaly ſenfrion of extreme her 
59 or cold. CEE ka Lhe : 1 05 
: NN A e 18 T7 be 3012 II i 


Enfatlen 1 from, 
the retention of varipus matters which f 
che to vo po the ſyſtem, 

0 | Os e 
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Mx er. The pain of | confinement, or, Want 


295 of exerciſe. {34 +7 to EF eas | © Br es „„ 


4 


Stb. The pain of wearineſ and farigue. 


1 


Ithly. The pain of external injury, or in- 
ternal difcaſe. 


e041 
* 1915 


5 the actions of his life which, have the ſupply 


of: food for.an object. Theſe actions muſt ne- 


| ceſſarily be various, according t to a great num- 


ber of circumſtances ; for although all men have 


the ſame deſire ariſing out of the ſame bodily 

| feelfhg, yet the object is different in di ferent 
countries, and the means of obtaining it are 
alſo various. The voluntary action, therefore, 


muſt be modified by climate, by the various 


articles of diet which that climate yields, by 
the perſon's living in a favage ſtate; or in ſo- 


ciety, and by his being able to obtain it more 


ence, the 


caſily in one way than another.  E 
various contrivances and practices of hunting 


among the American, and African ſavages; the 
arts of Hſhing among the inhabitants of Groen- 
land; ' the agricultural ſtate of the mild Hin- 


9 *} 
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2 the various profeſſions; and means of 


livelihood of men in civilized ſociety ; and he 
robberies and ee of the ces 
Arab. 


The ſecond kind of feeling neceflarily ex- 


cites man to ſelect a fituation i in which, he, can 
have a free ſupply of that element Which, he is . 


24 


* to breathe. Poe 


8 7 3 J. 4 p 4 1 * 
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is PR kin o g certain Spenser 
and forms, to his habitation, and forces him 


to remove many noxious bodies from its neigh- | 


bourhood. 3-80 08. voluntary. actions which 


ſpring from this deſire muſt, like thoſe which | 
modified by 
local circumſtances, ſuch as the nature of the 
N the materials which. it eigen g. 855 


originate in in the firſt, be greatly n 


The uncafy, line. hl from ex- 


en of heat and cold, gives birth to the 


neceſſary arts and manufactures which ſupgly 
mankind with cloathing, and with ſhelter 


againſt the ſeverities of the'winter's old; or 
0 waseee heat of the un 
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The fourth kind of feeling excites | define, 
loudly actions of which are very much 
the ſame in all men, and certainly require no 
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. 


The various arts and contrivances which 
render ſleep and reſt more comfortable and 


| The fifth gives riſe to deſires which induce 
us to take a due quantity of exerciſe, and to 
firive againſt confinement... 0 5 


. 


Lecure, ariſe Trot the fich. 


The ſeventh gives birth to 7% arts und 2 
; tions' of ſelf-defence, and to thoſe of avoid- 
ing many phyſical cauſes of injury to which 
we are conſtantly 8 Lone is 5 the x 150058 


| medicine and ſorgery.” eee 
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Tue pleaſuräbie Miet by which man, as 
well as almoſt all a are excited to "the 
ow 8 are | 


Ift. Tho Renchen, which aint various Cele 
of 8 W on the organs of taſte. 
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. The ' rag of wenne a e at- 
eee ops 

oth The pleaſurable! fling of the. Kin 
." ive moderate. Warmn. 
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10 The aids. ariſing, 10505 the aids 
1 lions from matters which. irritate when 15 
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- confined and -pent up 71 2 4 165 1 


bn. 2 he pleaſure ariſing 3 various 
- Exerciſes, . MA 
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a. Relief from wearineſs and pain. ny 
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| The/paiaful ergo See by which 
man, in common with other animals, is im- 
pelled to the propagation of the ſpecies, ariſe 
from the fulincſs and diſtenſion of the ſperma - 
tic veſſels; eſpecially thaſe which form the 
epididemis. In the female ſex it ſeems to ariſe 
from ſome action in the ovaria. The pleaſura- 
ble feelings which act as additional motives for 
the voluntary actions which ariſe out of this 
deſire, are the gratifications which are experi- 
enced by the union of the ſexes. 1 0 act 
„ VVV It 


ap. Ciceron . de. finibus, lib. 01 n 
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It has been 8 chat n man does 
not ſeem to be urged by any corporeal feel. 


ings to the preſervation of the offspring. In 


women, however, there is a very painful one 
ariſing from the diſtenſion of the breaſts, in 


the relieving themſelves from which they ex- 


perience much pleaſure. I. ibn this account 
that the love which the mother has for the 


young offspring is, in general, much greater 


than that of the male . 


i if TY” 
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It is firehy' needleſs to obſer ve after what 


has been already ſaid, that all. ther actions of | 


the young animal ſpring from the fanie cauſes. 


A wery ſlight examination of cheſe muſt con- 


vince us of the truth of this aſſertion. © One 


* animal, ſimul atque natum ſit, voluptatem 


«c;appetere; eaque gaudere ut ſummo bono: 
«/ Holorem aſpernari ut ſummum malum, et, 
„ qua intum poli it, A ſe repellere. -Evxcunus 


- 
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f one could ſuppoſe a Gio, of men ft 


ſituated in this-habitable: world, that theſe va- 
rious feelings.could be eaſily gratified, either 
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by the poſſcſion of what was pleaſurable, or 
the removal of what was painful, there would 
| be reaſon to conclude; that human life would 
be uniformly. ſerene 20d peaceful, and free 
from many paſionggohich /; ariſe from the im- 
pediments which are placed i in the e of our 
natural wants. % 1 ELYY 


The 1 of this world, however, 18; that 
man muſt procure his food by the ſweat of his 
brow. Obſtacles have been placed between 
him and the objects of his moſt natural deſires, 
in order to urge him to the active employ- 
ment of thoſe faculties, on the perfection of 
which, our future happineſs, moſt probably, de- 
pends. Many of theſe obſtacles ariſe out of 
the natural conſtruction of the globe itſelf, 
many others are owing to the artificial conſti- 
tution of the ſociety in which we live; and 
hence many new and powerful feelings which | 
agitate the human frame. ee e anc 
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WHEN a 1 is depriredpf food, of reſt, 
of exerciſe, of a companion of the oppoſite 
ſex, or of any thing which is neceſſary, either 
for his own preſervation, or that of his young 


: ; offsprin g. the painful, or uneaſy ſenſation that 


accompanies ſuch wants, brings into his mind, 
or to uſe the common expreſſion, cauſes him 
to think of the objects by which ſuch feelings 
are to be relieved. He then 45 res to _ 
them. : 


Me often foreſee a number of impediments 
which are placed in the way of our deſires, 
and we are affected with a diſagreeable feeling 
in conſequence of this. foreſight ; ; to this we 
on the name of aver/on. 
0 That there cannot 5 any deſire or averſion 
without foreſight, is an axiom which is laid 
| „%% TE down 


down 
of hi 
we exa 
and wl 
follow! 
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thing ( 
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endeav 
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down bi many writers; an axiom, the couch 
of which will become clearer the more cloſely 


we examine the paſſions apart from each other; 
and which therefore will be elucidated in the 


WO chapters of this book. 
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In exery IE we foreſee an n agreeable 3 


endeayour t. to realize. 


8 


In every . of avetfion | we foreſee a a 
diſagreeable ſomething ( the cauſe of ſome pain- 


ful ſenſation, or mental perception, or both), 


which, by an effort of mind, we endeavour to 


avert from us, or, in other words, we endea- 


your to realize an oppoſite ſenſation. 


The effort of the mind employed in deſire 
and averſion, of which every perſon is con- 
ſcious, will be found, if narrowly examined, to 
bea ſtrong effort of attention. . By it, the idea 


of the thing defired i is retained to the almoſt 


total excluſion of every other one, and by this 


means the objects of our deſires and averſions 
* 
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thing (the cauſe of ſome pleaſurable ſenſation, . 
or mental perception, or both), which by a. 
conſtant and powerful effort of the mind we 
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| oftenacquire an amazing degree of vividneſs and 


TOE POOR em as mental ſtimuli. 


The bodily effeds of our Hefiria and aver. 
fions are naturally. produced: by the elements 
of which they are compoſed. They ariſe in 

the firſt place from the obj ect foreſeen, and in 
the ſecond place, from the exertion of atten- 
| tion employed. The corporeal effects which 
the object foreſeen produces, are exactly ſimilar 
in kind to what the real object would have 
i produced on our frame; the only difference! is 
1 that N are weaker i in ha | 


8 * 


When our ami defires and averſions are 
oppoſed, or not gratified, new deſires and 
averſions ariſe, which are attended with pain- 
ful and pleaſurable feelings, that are totally 
diſtinct from thoſe which gave birth to the 
primary deſire or averſion. The feelings which 
accompany theſe are felt about the pracordua, 
and are, at times, of ſuch a powerful nature 
as often to deſtroy. all the operations of cool 
reaſon, and to throw the human frame into 


the moſt violent een and diſorder. Theſe 
| | new 
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new deſires and averſions thus chance by. 


vleaſurable or powerful Selinger! the ids | 
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ts Animal defies and den are diftinguiſh- | 

in ed from paſſions, in the firſt place, by a differ- 

in Wl ence in the ſeat of the corporeal feelings. The 

n- Wl feclings which accompany the former are only. 

ch felt in thoſe parts of the body where the un- 

lar N eaſy; ſenſation that gives riſe to the defire ex- 

we ilts; the deſire of food is attended with an 

3 uneaſy ſenſation. in the ſtomach, called hunger; 

: the deſire of drink is attended with an-uncaſy | 

ſenſation. in the mouth and throat, called 

thirſt; the defire of repoſe, with an univerſal 

pain, or uneaſineſs throughout the whole 

frame, called wearineſs ; ; but, however violent 

theſe deſires may be, they never produce the 

peculiar feelings of any paſſion. They may, 

indeed, give birth to. paſſion, in an indirect 

manner, and then the peculiar feelings at the 

præcordia are felt; if, for inſtance, a perſon is 

long depi ved of food or drink, the circum- 

flance,may excite the paſſion called fear: or if 

be is deprived. of it by the violence of another 
Vor. I. „% ů POO 
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5 perſon, it may excite the 8550 of anger, 


&c.; in all which caſes it is evident that che 


mere animal deſire operates in an indirect 


manner. | 


; 
4 7 
Fe. 2 8 : # F i * 1 


In the next place, all the deſires and aver- 


ſions which are called paſſions are diſtinguiſi- 


ed from mere animal defires by the clearneſs 
of the object foreſeen, and by the object fore- 
feen being both the one which gave riſe to the 
paſſion, and alſo the one againſt which, or to- 
wards which, all the voluntary actions that 


ariſe in the paſſion are directed. A perſon 


who excites in us the paſſions of anger, fear, 
love, friendſhip, or charity, &c. is at once 
the cauſe and the object of our anger, fear, 
love, friendſhip, or charity ; but the exciting 
cauſe of animal deſire is always an obſcure 
feeling, and quite diſtin& from the object 
againft which, or $OWards which our _— 18 
ee 


Before we proceed any further, le it be re- 
marked that the word emotion is often uſed, 
not 1 in n but alſo in i philoſs 
Phica 
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phical works, as an equivalent expreſſion for | 
paſſion. . At other times it is intended to de- 


note the diſorder which prevails in the mind, 


and at others, the corporeal feelings about the 


præcordis, which are alſo often e e, 
of the bear. | 

It is _ known that the fame paſſions may 
ariſe from a mental cauſe, as well as a corpo- 
real one. Thus grief and anger may ariſe not 
only from perſonal pain, but from ideal pain. 


Many paſſions, indeed, arife ſolely from men- 
tal cauſes, as piety, charity, benevolence, &c. 


Now a curious queſtion occurs in conſe- 


quence of this obſervation : Upon what prin- 
ciple do ideas beget paſſions? There is no 
intrinfic quality in the word bonor, which 
ought materially to affect any one; yet we ſee 


that it ſhall rouſe a man to ſuch a ſtate of paſ- 


fion as to make him forgetful of one of the moſt 


powerful animal inſtincts, that of ſelf-preſer- 


vation; and j in the indulging of which ne 
leoften foreſees certain death, * | | 
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IF paſſions ariſe from abſtract ideas, as a Wel | 


as from the feelings which accompany animal 
 defires and averſions, there muſt be a common 
principle on which they operate. It is worth 
while to inveſtigate this matter before we ſ peak 
of the n effects of the N 


MENTAL. PLEASURE aD PAIN, 


As ANOTHER GEN ERAL SOURCE or a 


| IT has been eſtabliſhed as an incontroverti- 
ble truth, that a great many of our pleaſure 
and pains are by no means to be conſidered as 
the property of mind. It has been proved 
that they belong to our corporeal frame; 
that they take their origin in our nerves, and 
are felt in chem alone; and it has been added, 

that 1 the nervous feeling ought, in philoſophi- 
cal language, to be accurately diſtinguiſhed 
from the conſciouſneſs we have c of ſuch an af- 
fection. 


Corporeal 
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 Corpprpal, pleaſure, and, pain, always origi 
nate from phyſical cauſes, acting immediately, 
on the nerves ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the plea- 


ſure of gentle friction, moderate warmth, a 
1 degree of light, variety, and. concord | 


ance. of o/9ynd,, and certain imprefſions o. on. the 
organs, of. taſte, and ell; blows, cuts, burps, 
lacerations,: and the. pain, from. the corroſion. 
of chemical; agents, from the, ſharp and acrid, 
lanjes; of bad. ſores, & c. But the N 
and pains, which: are to, he treated c of at preſent, 
may be properly ſaid to be mental, inaſmuch. 


as they do not ariſe from what ; are commonly, | 


conſidered 35 phyſical pauſes, but, from, moral, 
or intellectual gneg; I mean, ideas. They are, 


ane cen e hich, axe forced upon us by ex- 


ternal. objects, or by a train of: aſſociated ideas, 
or they 2 are me immediate production of our 


own fancy, 0 or of our taſte and learning ;: and at . 


other times they are ideas Which; are 51 off... 
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| " Thoſe ideas are Pointe which Midi the 
ſentiments of diſguſt, averſion, or diſtreſs of 
any kind. The proſpect of attaining one's 
wiſhes ; the conſideration of the advantages 
| which we expect to detive from them, after 
they are attained ; the train of ideas which 
ſucceed each other in a lover's mifid, on re- 
ceiving a kind letter from his miſtreſs; the 
reflections which ſucceed acts of benevolence; 
every gay inſpiration of fancy, n every plea- 
fant fport of imagination, are circumſtances 
which the mind dwells on with delight; which 
it quits with regret, and which, if faddenly 
deprived of, it ſtrives to recal,” ' The proſpect 
of ſome impending evil, the diſappointment 
of a long expected with, the reflection ariſing 
from acts of ingratitüde ſhewn towards us; 
the conſciouſneſs of our inability to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of a dear friend, or a perſon we 
tenderly love, are ſentiments which occaſion 
the feelings called diſtreſs, and from which we 
are glad to be relieved, 


So 
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So be are theſe pleaſures and pains 1 mental; 


but no farther ;, for the pleaſurable and pain- 
(ul feelings which ariſe. from mental cauſes, 
are not᷑ felt in the mind but in the body; they 


undulate about the heart, and breaſt, produ- 


cing great and remarkable. phyſical changes. 


there; the influence of which is often extend- 
ed throughout the vaſcular and nervous r 
of on whole frame. 

| ma meal e 1 can be purer, or 
leſs ſenſual than the approbation of a guiltleſs 
conſcience, the endearments of friendſhip, the 
pleaſures ariſing from the recital of all kind, 


generous, noble, and benevolent actions; and 


the praiſe of honeſt men; but in a philoſophi- 


cal light, objects muſt be viewed in a different 


manner from what they are in a moral one. 
The internal gratifications, and uneaſineſſes, 
which we call mental, are all felt about the 
precordia ; and ſtrictly ſpeaking, therefore, 
are ſenſual, It would appear, that the ſenſo- 
rial impreſſions, which all ideas belonging to 
theſe cauſes produce, are communicated by a 


neceſſary law of our œconomy to theſe parts, 
X affecting 
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affecting particularly the heart, diaphragin, and 


organs of reſpiration. It is there that the 
pleaſure or Pain is experienced; nothing can 


be a more convineing proof of this chan the 


common expreſſions and actions of mankind 


When under the influence of one or other of 
theſe "feelings. Our beurt, we ſay, is relieved 
from a'load ; it is light ; it jumps ſor joy * "it is 
oppreſſed ; it is full ; it is ready lo break ; "it 
is touched with forrow ; and when a good actor 
means to con vey to an audience the feelings 

which ſueli emorions: produce, it is not to his 
head, the ſeat of mind, chat he applies his 
hands, but to his cheſt, which, if he be under 
the influence of internal pleaſure, he com- 
preſſes with both his hands, and with an ex- 
| preſſion of ſatisfaction; or, on the contrary, 
if he be diſtreſſed,” he beats it as if for the 
8 8 it makes him ſuffer, 
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As rhe heart is Lopporet: by & the cet 
of mankind to be feated where we experience 
the feelings of mental pleaſure and pain; and 


as theſe pleaſures and pains enter more or leſs | 


into tne en of all our n we 
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ſee the reaſon: of other remarkable actions, 'and 


modes of expreſſion of men. That organ; the 
heart, which ought rather toi be: conſidered as 


agreat ſufferer in our paſſions; is commonly 
regarded as the ſource: of morab action · Such 


à man is: ſaid to have a good or bad heart; and 
when certain ſavages mean to ſatiate their re- 


venge tothe utmoſt, they are not content with 


killing their adverſary, but tear out the heart, 
as the great object of their hatred, and gnaw- 
it, or drink its blood; and if we were to judge, 


from the nature of ſome Engliſh oaths, a bar- 


barian ' of this country would do the ſame 


thing, did not his nn fears Wen . 
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he ſource of all A FRM and _ 


ſions, therefore, evidently lies in the corpo- 


real ſenſation, communicated to the præcor- 
dia, and neighbouring parts, from the brain, 
in conſequence of the ſenſorial impreſſions 
made on it by the ideas; a circumſtance cu- 
rious in itſelf, and which I hope en the 
1 which has been n | 
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The ideas that are fitted aan mienta 
Fatixfation, and uneafineſs, are ſo numerous 
and of ſuch: vaticty, that it is impoſſible t6 
aſcertain their number; and indeed there is an 
obſtacle independently of this, which renders 
Tuch an attempt impracticable, I mean, that 


the ſame ſet of ideas ſeldom affect all mankind 


alike; for the diſpoſitions of men in this re- 

ſpect are ſo various, that ſome are hardly rouſed 
from a ſtate of indifference, -when others ex. 
e mne e — 


The ond of this vaviewy in «the different 
maln which men have for intellectual pla. 
ſures, and pains, is a very curious ſubject of 
inquiry, and one well worth the attention of 
philoſophers, ſince its ſolution evidently leads 
to a diſcovery of the cauſes of that aſtoniſhing 
difference in the taſtes, ſympathies, and cer- 
tain mn which we ax _— them, 


fa ſome 3 it Hy el wits from the 
original conſtitution of their nerves, including 
the-occult cauſe of this energy, whatever that 
may be. 
A ver 
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proof, 
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A very ftrtking cirevintante "Which: relate | 


to this inquiry is, that people who ate endowed 


with much phyſical, or nervous ſenſibility, | 
are, for the moſt part alfo, © more powerfully 7 
affected by mental pleaſures and pains, "than 


the phlegmatic race, whoſe nerves are only 


m et to keel by meant of Hong iriÞteſſions. 
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W this difference whick we öbſer ve in 


the corporeal ſenſibility of men, ariſes from a 
difference in the ſtructure of the nerves, or in 


which cannot be decided for want of abſolute 
proof, as has already been taken notice of i in 


the chapter on Senſation. | 
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1 proceed. * 1 r of other 
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queſtions. intimately connected. with the pre- 
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ſpeculative philoſophy, mu ſt be diſmi in 
an unfiniſhed fate, : 
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Medi of ſome of the mental faculties, 
Hence it follows that we have pleaſures and 
pains ariſing! from acts of memory, of imagi- 
nation, and of judgment. Theſe will be ex- 
anined afterwards, in the chapters on: Joy and 
Having now traced the origin of human 
paſſions, to a few general principles, and hav- 
ing pointed out the diſtinction between them 
and animal defire and averſion, we proceed to 
take a view of their effects on the mind and 
body, and to ſhew which of them tends to 
rn mental ee, and how they: do 


GENERAL EFFECTS. 


'-OF THE 


vasslovs. ee 


3 


THE emotions of our ack which Red 
from the defire;' or averſion peculiar: td each 
Pons —_ terminate in a ſpecies of 
0 ae 


13 
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| judgment, . 188 the motivs of ths "EO 
tary actions that take place, and which actions 
conſtitute the moral effects of the paſſion, 


emotions of the mind, on the other hand, or f 
thoughts which ariſe in our mind from the judgr 
immediate perception, or foreſight of the ob. ¶ chic 
ject which cauſes the paſſion, produce ſenſo. They 
rial impreſſions which are ſent, independently i & 
of volition, to various parts of our frame, and Will not, 
throw them into more or leſs diforder. Theſe uiſin 
may be ſaid to be the animal effects of the BN jects 
paſſion. A fingle inſtance is wandeln to elu- provi 
© -Cidate this EE: oi Wola) objec 
| bo greate 
Conſider the actions of: a td 3 by but t 
ſome object of terror. Suppoſe, for inſtance, pondi 
a traveller coming ſuddenly upon, and alarm- rendes 
ing an hungry and ferocious animal, ſuch as Wi affects 
a tyger, or lion. The voluntary actions of this Wl ſpread 
perſon would be various, according to circum- WW loſe ti 
ances, that is, they would be varied by his lo- man ſ 
cal ſituation, by the danger he foreſees, and by WW a trem 
this avoiding or preventing it. If he were ſuff- as if 


u er armed mY would e rar himſelf in 
i 2'A m_ 
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2 . of. defence if Abt, ple would . 
ne en, e ee, e 


il 


Theſe ton of his are 0 many 


judgments, in which the crowd of thoughts, 


which. at firſt ruſh into his mind, terminate, 


They may or-may not: take place, according 


to ae ur but whether they do or 
the animal, or involuntary | effects, 
= from the ſudden perception of the ob- 
jects of the paſſion, are conſtantly the ſame, 
provided the perſon conſidem the objeft as an 
object of terror. His heart is thrown into 
greater and more violent action than uſual ; 
but the arterial fyftem, ſo far from correſ- 
ponding with it in a general ſenſe, is either 
rendered torpid at its extremities, or elſe | is 
affected with a ſpaſm. A ſudden paleneſs 
ſpreads itſelf over his countenance, his lips 


loſe the coral tint, and the whole body of the - | 
man ſeems to ſhrink into a ſmaller compaſs ; 


atremor agitates his whole frame, and he feels 
3 if he had ſuffered a great diminution of 
firength. - Such are a few of the effects of 
müden ꝛerror, and _ are conſtant and in- 
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voluntary, and the only variety they ſuffer 15 
in degree, or duration. The cauſes why they 
vary in force and duration ſhall be mm 


into n ii 
5 N. 4 


is as the. effects of. any 3 —_ on 
2 the organs of involuntary: action differ in 
degree only, it is evident that their exciting 
cauſe alſo differs only in this reſpect; and as 
the effects of the paſſion on the will are differ. 
ent, not only in different people, but in the 
ſame perſon according as he is placed in differ- 
ent circumſtances, it appears evident that 
paſſion i is a very complicated affection. The 
cCorporeal effects of paſſion ariſe from the ſen- 
ſorial impreſſions of the object foreſeen, from 
the pain or pleaſure which [excite volition, 
from the ſtraining of attention. . alſo from 
the MITES ads. 5 
9 
1 of the bs or | painful gel. 
rial impreſſions are ſent. to the præcordia. 
Theſe, in common language, are general) 
called emotions. When they are powerful 
they withdraw the attention of the perſon from 
| | 10 85 all 
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all objects exoepy thoſe which are more imme 
diately connected with the paſſion, and in con- 


ſequerice of doing {0,-deſtroy,; in a remarkable 
degree, the 


polſeſſing the power of attention in ſuch a de- 
gree as to be able to compare, with each other, 


that of every other perſon, and every thing 


regulate our conduct accordingly. He who can 
ake the moſt comprehenſive. view of theſe va- 


irom one ſubject of thought to another; events 
one powerful ĩdea is conſtantly preſent, and in 


real . 5 <4 3 12 e 


VL « 2 tions of 2 eaſon. 4 F Or 3 what | 
does the expreſſion, to be actuated by reaſon, 


the ultimate effects which our actions may 
produce, nat only on ourſelves but alſo on 


xith which they are in any way related, and to 
rious objects of thoughts, and can regulate his 
actions accordingly, will always appear to be 
the moſt reaſonable, as well as the wiſeſt man. 
But this operation of human underſtanding re- 
quires, not only, an attentive examination af 
ach idea, but alſo an eaſy tranſition of attention | 
totally incompatible with, paſſion, in which 
vhich out attention alſo emen our aue 
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When that degree of attention which is infli 
neceſſary for every act of judgment, is ſo much Ml and, 
weakened as not to be capable of reſtraining the Ml tion 
flow of ideas, and directing them in a certain Mil ares 
channel, imagination then rakes the lead, anda N 
eroud of images, connected with the prevailing Bl A 
thoughts, offer themſelves ſpontaneouſly, as it I ain; 
were, to the mind. In this- way our defires WW has r 
and averfions are greatly heightened, and our WI de, a 
hopes and fears, anger, jealouſy, love, hatred,  inſtin 


and envy, conſiderably augmented; - Now, 
5 conſidering all ideas as ſtimuli, it may caſily 


de concelved how ruth volition muſt be quick 
excited by motives, the "Force of which it WW of vol 
o much increaſed beyond the common ſtand- Wi monty 
ard. Doubtleſs, theft are much modified Milf © bee; 
by education, habit, age, ſex, temperament, WW which: 
afhd climate. Hence it follows, that except i ſcious | 
wie are perfectly acquainted with the mental Bi compa 


character of a perſon, it is impoſſi 
predict with any degree of certainty, how it Bi ideas, 3 
will act when under the influence of au Win pen, 
particular paſſion; and even then it is hard hen tl 
poſſible te do ſo, as he may not foreſee al 
the accidental circumſtances which have an the drez 
Mat tf * 5 influence 
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influences vn his actions at the time he is 
under the paſſion; To illuſtrate theſe obſerva- 
EE e i lietle I on the caſe 
1 ee. "1 * 


As ei as the n of the | Mikel 
animal meets the eyes of the 'perſon who 


bas rouſed him, his firſt actions, whoever he 


de, are generally thoſe which accompany the 


inſtinctive impulſe of ſelf-preſervation ; he 


ſfrinks back, and his hands are brought more 
or leſs forward. This action is performed ſo 
quickly that it ſeems to be totally independent 
of volition, and by many, indeed, it is com 
monly called an involuntary ack. It is called 
ſo becauſe we are not conſcious of the motive 
which impells us fo act; and we are not con- 
ſeious of the motive, becauſe no reflection, or 
compariſon has preceded it. It is in general, 


ideas, and by many acts of judgment. I ſay 


in general; for it happens, now and then, 
vhen the whole play of the mental faculties, 


the an object, and no n of eſ- 
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bowever, ſoon. checked by a new chain of 


u it were, ate deſtroyed by the impreſſion f 
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cape pier) that volition being then with. 
out a ſtimulus, A perſon drops down on the 
carth as if ſuddenly bereft of all his animal 
powers. But when reflection takes place, 
numberleſs ideas crowd into the mind, all of 
which are connected, however, with the deſire 
of ſelf-preſervation. He menaces, or careſſes, 
he flies, or ſtands ſtill, he attacks, or uſes 
firatagem, according to the quick judgments 
he forms of his ſituation, and of the nature of 
the animal, and of his means. of defence or. 
eſcape. Now, it is probable, that no two men 
would form exactly the fame judgment in ſimi. 
lar ſituations'; for the notions which have been 
inftilled into our minds by education, by ſex 
alſo, and by temperament ;/ by our habitz, 
and nervous d will . _ 
them. FF.. ly to we 
te wonkd dew a moſt intereſting part of the 
hiſtory of human actions, if a very compre- 
henſive view were taken of thoſe ſubjects, and 
if they, were philoſophically examined as ſo 
many cauſes which modify the voluntary 7 
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of the GAO IMP for in this caſe fonke general 
principles might bei detected, which would 
enable us to foretel, with certainty, how any 


mam would act when under the influence of 
any paſſion, and when under ſuch circum 


ſtances. and ſituation as ſhould be known. In 
this work inquiry is inadmiſſible, ſince the 


moral effects of the ee throw no light on 


the ORD the b IH 10 nnr 


„„ AA e OL e 


\ 


'Onia: of. the W eee among the 


multitude of general effects, which the paſſions 


produce on the corporeal part of our ſyſtem; 


is a change of temperature. All thoſe which 
ariſe from ſtrong deſire} increaſe the heat of the 
body; and thoſe which are the offspring of aver- 


ſion, 6ccafion ſudden Chills, and 6ften'a ſen- 


ſatiqn of intenſe cold. Theſe: effects evince 
great changes in the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; for 
whenever heat is evolved in greater or leſſer 
quantity than uſual, it is generally found to 
correſpond with an increaſed or diminiſhed 
e 6 4 e, TR WOT 1 1 85 
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That the ſenguiferous Stem doe fuſtain 


PIR and ſudden changes from the inflvence 
of the paſſions, is a fact which common ob. 
ſervation is ſufficient; to prove. In all thoſe 
which are:the offspring of defire, it is accele- 
rated; and in all thoſe which ſpring from 
- averſion. it is flower... In ſudden joy, in eager 


hope, in the expectations of love, in the en- 


dearments of friendſhip, the pulſe beats. quick, 
the face glows, and the eyes gliſten : in grief 
and ſorrow, extreme anger, hatred, jealouſy, 

and envy, the blood ſtagnates about · che Heart, 
a chilling cold - ſpread itſelf over the whole 
furface of the body, the blood forſakes the 


\ 


c. ie eee en 


WY is 2 no means andy « to a even 2 is when 


able reaſon for the production of theſe phe- 
nomena. It has been proved (ſee. chapter on 
the Mind) that a difference in the phyſical 
properties of bodies always implies a difference 


/ 


in the mixture of the elementary parts of 


which they are compoſed. If a body gradually 
exhibits a ſeries of phenomena which are not 
; natural to it, it isa N proof either 
that 


— 
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. that the mechanical attraction, or che chemical 
e compoſition of the bady,.is undergoing ſome. 


phyſical,ghange- It has been proved that all 


ganization of parts to hich they are applied, 
(ſee. chapter on Irritability,) and it is proba- 


er n 
. | wiſe, from the action of phyſical ſtimuli, is, 
K, nothing elſe than the re- arrangement of the 


elementary particles. Now, if the heat of the 
body depends for its ſleadineſe of, temperature. 


compoſed, as well ag. an the compoſition. of 
the air which we breathe, as every experiment. 
which has yet been made on the ſubjeR tends. 
to prove, it follows, that whenever ſuch, 


ſition of the blood, the tem 


The ation, which the ideas produce on the 


phyſical and chemical ſtimuli derange the or. 


t the motion of irritable hodies which 


number of the elements, of which ti the blood i is | | 


phyſical, cauſes are applied, as change either 
in a direßt or indirett manner, the campo 
rature of the 
body will undergo correſponding changes. | 


% 
- * 2 
a — 


nervous principle is a phyſical effect; the ſen- 
ſorial impreſſions which are excited by them 
ue do be conſidered as much a mechanical de- 
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rangement of the fine/patticles' of which i it is 
compoſed, as if the impreſſions had ariſen 
from a folid body applied to ſome of the nerves. 


of our ſkin; but as all nervous impreſſions ad 


on the heart and arteries, and other Artitable 


parts of our frame, as ſo many ſtimuli, and 


as it has been proved that all ſtimuli irritate, 


either by actually deranging for a time the or- 


| ganization of the irritable part to which they | 
are applied; and as every change in the ac- 
tion of bloed! veſſels, conſidered as irritable 


parts, produces a correſponding change in the 
| ſtate of the fluids, we therefore ſee che con- 


| catenated ſeries of cauſes and effects which 
are interpoſed between the action of ideas, and 


the fluſhes of heat and cold, which many of 
them occaſion. The particular ideas which 


give birth to ſuch phenomena have been de- 
fined in the diſſertation on ee and: on 


mental 5 cal 


{ Pry 


11 and eee * 


ran 
Wit, 


are ſimilar 11 ftructure, as' für as er to the 


coarſer ingredients of which they are compo- ] 
ſcd, yet, as we find from experience that they 


do 
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do not al *cbiivey” fimilar im 


gives riſe ta the ſuſpicion that the fine matter 


which is ſecreted in them, and vhich furrounds 


the medullary” particles to Which we have 
given the name of ſentient principle, is à little 


different in each nerve. Now this ſuppoſition 
explains, ina certain degree,” why ſome fenſo- 
rial impreſſions, no matter whether the conti- 
nuation of external nervous ones, or 'thofe 
which immediately ariſe from a chain of aſſo⸗ 
ciated ideas, att on one <laſs f nerves rather 


why every paſſion affects one part of our 
corporeal frame more than another; for as 
ſome ideas ate to be conceived as being ſtimuli 
which are better adapted to ac on one ſet of 
nerves rather than another, their ultimare cor- 
poreal effects muſt neceſſarily be determined 
more to thoſe irritable organs of our body 
which are ſupplied by ſuch nerves rather than 
to others. Fear is apt to occaſion a diarrhoea 
and incontinence of urine; anger affects the 


den terror, when without "HOP produces an 
5 eee NH almoſs 


than another; and this accordingly explains 


functions of the liver ; grief diſorders thè ſto- 
mach, and affe&s' the lachrymal gland; ſud- 
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almoſt complete palſy.; and hope, igel when Bl ofter 
the attainment of the obje& is near, affect WM vem 
the organs of reſpiration, and cauſes a quick Nora 


and powerful ARIRUoon of {;blogd. og: 
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averſions, and conſequently all our paſſions, 
are attended with pleaſurable or painful feel- 
igs at the præcordia. It remains to be ob- 
ſerved, that many of theſe have a very remark- 
able reflex action on the mind. 


1 hears are to be ee 1 of 
their origin, as ſo many caſes of corporal 
_ pleaſure or pain, the impreſſions of whe) are 
"ans to the brain. 


The 3 pleaſure or pain which, accom- 
panies our paſſions, always tend to diſengage 
attention from objects of abſtract thou ght, and 
they conſequent! y tend to deſtroy the reſtraint 
which the mind muſt be kept in while exct- 
_ciſing the operation of zudgment. Hence the 
will yields to other deſires and averſions which 


ariſe from the corporeal. ſenſations, and is 
often 


— 
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n Wl often chevirn into the moſt violent and ungo- 


ts | vernable excitement. The voluntary actions 


* of a perſon, therefore, who i is nner the influ- 
ut il ence of a ſtrong paſſiqn, in, in in this reſpect, 
like thoſe of a maniac. 


s, dom the priwary deſire, or averſion, that 
l- give birth to the paſſion, and thoſe which ariſe 


precordia are violent, they act on the brain 
in the ſame manner as the phyfical ſtimuli 
mentioned in the chapter on Delirium; and 


poſtion, the delirium often continues for a 
conſiderable length of time; if there be no 
prediſpoſition, it generally ſubſides very ſoan; 
but if the exciting paſſion be oſten renewed, a 
and Wie diſpoſition ſeems now and then to be acci- 
raint 


-xct- Po original or hereditary taint,” downright in- 


e the Winity may ariſe from violent paſſions ; a fact 
hich Mfohich now remains to be "proved by particu. 
d is Har inſtances. | . 
often C H A . ES 


When Pk | ſonſorial Ret og which ariſe 


from the corporeal pleaſure.or pain felt at the 


they conſequently induce this tate of mind, 


and become common exciting cauſes of inſa- 
ity. If there be a ſtrong hereditary predif- 
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x RR "CHAPTER | wy % 
| | ON JOY, ITS MODIFICATIONS, AND errors, 5 
il | ” BRING A CONTINUATION or THE SUBJECT is 
| 95.7 1 71:08 MENTAL PLEASURE. 8. 
hl | 311 en Noch Bu, 175 Ki | 3 
| EE - - OE: Mental deletions! differ in intenſity Ty, =O in thei Tt 
1 . i I Expreſſions by which wwe diſtinguiſh the expe! 
= - rope degrees of mental pleaſure. Expreſſions Wh in tl 
| | | Y which we | ; denote a variety in their cauſes. Wl their 
| 2 be ſources from which the ideas that give bin N we 
to the various kinds of j Joy, enumerated, and eu- ent d 
mined. U; Jpon | what princt iple works of ſcients, ** 
and alſtrałs truth give Pleaſure.  Divijun f of di. 
" the pleaſurable paſſions into two tlaſſes: : ther 1075 
cbaratrer. The pbenomena of laughing ond * 6 
: "Jeaping for joy accounted for. Tbe varims cauſe: 
© cauſes of lauphter claſſed, and the general priv there 
ciples on which they produce their effelit e The 
plained. "The phyſical effects of joyful idtus i J 9 
How it as on tbe ſytem at large. | The nau pre 
5 the various ſubor dinate, changes awhich il differ 
frſt fi 


_. duces deſcribed, and accounted for. The cui 
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97 0 Fo on 4" wy _ 1 effects © on attention, 


memory, imagination, and judgment, In what h 


way various pleaſurable ideas beget inſanity. 
Of the effes of vanity and pride. The corpo- 
real effefts of ſtrong and Sudden Joy. Upon 


oh what principle it 2800 id. 2 he 
5 1 rs One's 

heir Tax, various mental pleaſures which r man 

\ the experiences, differ more from each other, 
ſions in their cauſes, and their intenſity, than 1 in 
uſes. WL their general. influence on the mind or body. 
hint We employ a few terms to denote the differ- 
On ent degrees of mental enjoyment which we 
m_ experience, and we alſo diſtinguiſh, by means 
of of different appellations, the different kinds 0 
f 1 F joy that ariſe from different obj ects or 
m_ VF and hence we are apt to conclude, that 
prin there are a variety of pleaſurable paſſions. 
The words inward ſatigfaction, delight, joy, ec- 
idea. 7% of pleaſure, and ſupreme Bliſs, are the chief 
aan ex preſſions which we employ to denote the 
1 pl different degrees of mental pleaſure. The 
effec firſt lignifies a much leſs degree of pleaſure 


than 
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than the ſecond, and the ſecond not ſo much 
as the third; and the third not ſo much as the 
| fourth. A perſon is aid to be tranſported 
with joy, but not with ſatisfaction. Extreme 
W produces, emot ions 2 to either 


| 42 1 of be Genifies a ſudden and 
| powerful emotion, in which both mind and 

body ſeem to partake of the higheſt degree of 
enjoyment. If any higher degree of pleaſure 
rhan this can be imagined, it may well deſerve 
the name of fupreme bl, iſs. : 


The objedts which excite Joyful emotions 
are various ; and according to the varicty of 
the objects, they produce diſtinct deſires, and 
conſequently diſtinct phenomena in the mon 
world. On this account moraliſts have con- 
ſidered ſuch modifications of joy as diſtind 
paſſions; but in this work there is no neceſſity 
for ſpeaking of che moral qualities of theſe af- 
fections; and as the influence which the great- 
eſt number of them have on che mind and body 


is very ſimilar, conſidered in a medical ſenſe, 


I fhall treat of them i in the aggregate. 


There 
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ich There is one, indeed, which, independetmtly 
of its general effects, by which it is allied to 
the claſs of mental joys, has alſo effects pecu- 


confideration. - The paſſion alluded to is one 
to which we all willingly ſubmit, ang are: mos 
0 e 3 n mean love. br the 


ariſing! from ſome —_—_ event. 


When Joy ariſes in rconſequence of . 
events of actions, it is called content, or felf- 


and of ſome future good, it is called hope. The 
oral i pleaſure or joy we take in the welfare and hap- 
on- pineſs of a perſon to whom we lie under obli- 
nt Wi cations, and the conſequent deſire of promo- 


ting his welfare and happineſs, is called grati- 


af. nde. The pleaſurable or joyful feelings which 
at- *ciſe in our breaſts from the conſciouſneſs of 


our being willing to aſſiſt the unfortunate, is 
alled d compaſſion, 'Theſ en pain which 
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lar to itſelf. Theſe entitle it to a particular 


e in its ſtrict Wine is a term applied + to 
denote a pleaſurable feeling, or ſatisfaction, 


ſuigfaction. When it ariſes from the proſpect 


- ariſes 2 
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and ſufferings * th 
objects of our compaſſion, might probably juſ. 
tify a perſon claſſing compaſſion with mental 
pain, or uneaſineſs, or at leaſt conſidering it as 


44 
ariſes from the diſtreſs 3 


2 mixt paſſion. The pleaſure we 
the idea we entertain of a perſon's ſuperior 
qualities, is called admiration, and regard; 
that which we experience on account of 
his amiable qualities, qſeem. The mixture 
of the ſentiments of eſteem, regard, and ad- 
miration, form the baſis of Friendſhip, and 
W is cles mie love. 1 | 


= 


5 1 the 3 which 3 been given of 
ſome of theſe. terms, may not appear ſatisfac- 
tory to many on account of their conciſeneſs, 


it. may be proper to dwell a little longer on 
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Content, and ſelf. ſatisfaction, are ſpecies of 
joy, both of which ariſe from paſt events 
and theſe events are almoſt always the removal 
of mental or corporeal pain. Content maj 
be ſaid to reign in the human breaſt when the 


pain 


feel from 


ay 
Jatisfi 
by oi 
cernec 
once 
ſein 
rous t 
he i807 
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hs whioh has attended ſdifte rungrabifiel ae 

fire; or deſires, is removed. It has no refer? | 

ence tothe cauſe of the removal? but /ajj& 
ſauigfacrian denotes its having been pto cure 
by ourſel ves. When painful doubts Which! 

hung over us: for ſome time, and which con. 

cerned our fortune, or our perſonals fate; are! 
of once removed, we experience the agreeable 
e feelings of content. When à maniof 'aigetie= 
d. wous turn of mind has done another:arw injury 
nd WY be s not content untib he has made due repa- 
nation far it; after. he has done that; a ſecret! 
pleafure pervades His: whole frame, to which 
m the name of eee % bai 

Ak eee leid . E 9324 ei en 

Trarhape=coinfifts in an expected Re al c 
aifing;: from the proſpect of ſome futue 
good, ſcartely ſtands in need of illustration 
The criminal who is almoſt dri bew to deſpair; | 
by the diſcovery: of his crimes; and the ver-. 
dt of -a; jury, feels a meant ace 6 
limited pleaſure; if through the wiſdom rr 
nity of the judge he is recommended we 8 
nerey; her Hopes: the recommendation will' 


=, 


br attended to: and althougit he fuffers a ſe! 
"oy II. CC eres 
0 f , ; 
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— dread from thi\ uncertainty. of his fate, 
it is not without a mixture of pleaſure; ſince 
there is a chance that he may be ſaved from 
the moſt fearful event to which human nature 


is expoſed. If he is reſpited, the proſpect 


brightens, and a greater W of _— 
ls his boſom. 

AY is fad hy: thoſe a 3 ae bad) 
n from a few facts ill obſerved, 
that gratitude ſprings from ſelfiſhneſs. What 
is that kind of ſelfiſnneſs which makes a man 
who has been ſhipwrecked, preſerve, with a 
kind of ſacred care, the raft. on which he 
ſaved his life? As ſelf-preſervation is the 
moſt powerful inſtinct | which animates bis 
frame, and as every thing which contribu 
to it, gives him pleaſure, the ſight of the 


piece of wood recals to his mind both the 
danger he was in, and the means of his eſcape. 


It occaſions pleaſure upon the principle of the 


aſſociation of ideas: as an ohject of pleaſure 

he. preſerves it, and ſo far it 18 connected with 
ſelf; but there is ſurely a great difference be 
tween this feeling and ſelfiſhneſs, as commonly 
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3 underſtood, which, were it the 
ſole ſource of his actions, would reduce him 


below the level of a beaſt. The pleaſure a 
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perſon receives on ſeeing his benefactor; does 


not ariſe from the expectation of future ſer⸗ ? 
vices he may render him, but the good he has 
already received from him. It may not be in his 
power to aſſiſt hirn any further; ſtill he loves 9 
him z he rejoices when he hears of his ſucceſs? = 
or klppireſs 5: he i is grieved at the misfortunes li 
which happen to him; he hates his enemies: 

he loves his friends. A ſenſe of, duty ought, 
indeed, to teach him not to hate any man's 
enemies, or love any man's friends, except ' : j 
they really merit ſuch. ſentiments ; gratitude,” 1 
therefore; is not the offspring of reflection, 
or reaſon; but ſelfiſnneſs acts conſtantly . i 
the ſame plan, and demands much reflection MY 
and: thought: Wit would prompt a man to f e þ 
be ungrateful rather than grateful, ' becauſe he | | 
could oftener promote his intereſt by paying 
a cautious court to the enemies of his bene- 
ator or friend, mm wok eee a ae 
e them. 105 
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That vial admiration; * and 
eſteem, are pleaſures which ariſe: from the 
ſources to which they have been referred, re- 

_ quires no explanation, but the aſſertion will be 
illuſtrated hy the een b ee other cauſes a 
of ent ee e o 

I ensuniag tho aaa on kick all 
ideas, which create the feelings: of mental 
pleaſure, act, it may be recollected, ; that they 
were ſaid to be two in numbers ſt. Such 
ideas as repreſented the pleaſures of the ſenſes; 

or, adly. Such ideas and thoughts as contribu- 
re to; or were ſuppoſed to contribute to, our 
HVellare and happinefs. Now theſe: ideas may 
ſpring: from various: ſources ;- they may be 
yielded by: externab objects; they may be re- 
called: they may be created: by an effort of 
imagination, or by judgment; and hence ve 
find many authors, eſpecially poets, deſcribing 
the pleaſures of membry, imagination, and 
judgments Memory is a ſource of joy when 
it: rE als cho varied ſcenery of our early years; 
ſuch as the ſocieties and places i in which our 
happieſt moments were N the ſports in 
-230T > . which 
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ng we excelled; and many innocent faults 


and follies which we committed. We recolle® 
with pleaſure, circumſtances which formerly 


Ml <xcited in our breaſt emotions of friendſhiꝑ. 
y love, eſteem, benevolence, and alk the: e 


and ie ee * eee 
Moſt af the hi we PATE ihe 
fing works of taſte, learning, and fancy,” will 


or other of the two fources mentioned. Ho- 


xzr's.deſcription of the girdle of Venus, and 
of the Elyfian fields; MitTon's deſcription 


dence of Acraſy, * where " pleaſure. dwells in 
which the chief objects that gratify the ſenſes 


are brought into the mind, and the ſenſorial 
impreſſions of which pervade our frame in che 


There is a kind af: net pleaſure which, 


to 


alſo be found to reſol ve themſelves into one 


of Eve; SPENSER'S deſcription of the reſi. 


* ſenſual delights,” are all gay pictures, in 


ſame manner as the impreſſions bf the objects 
themſelyes, had they been real, would have 
done; che e eg EY In ag: 0 


if only ſlightly examined, might: he ſuppoſed 
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to depend « on a diſtin kind of one from 


that which gives birth to joy; I mean that 
which men of ſcience derive from the peruſal 
of works of pure reaſon, or of works of ſcience 
when they are well executed. An algebraiſt, 
a mathematician, a natural philoſopher, al 
feel a ſecret pleaſure in the peruſal of works 
which either throw new light on the ſubject 
of their ſtudy, or which give a perſpicuous, 
nas and true account of the preſent ſtate of 

Can ſuch pleaſures be ſaid to belong 


. ns pa es pas of e or of paſ- 


Hon * 


he 2 abſtract of all ſubjects, the un. 
adorned offspring of cool reaſon, if vell 
treated, will afford pleaſure to a perſon who 
is ſufficiently acquainted with the ſcience to 
which it belongs. Of what kind is this plea- 
ſure? I anſwer in few words, it is of -a mixed 
kind: agreeable, pure, and laſting. It con- 

ſiſts, on the one hand, of ſentiments which 

ariſe from the ſenſe of a ſuperior degree of 

perfection of mind in another, to what we are 

accuſtomed to find in mankind; a ſpecies of 
| | ED on 
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are tr 


joy : xoiwhich we give the names of ea 


- admiration, and eſteem. And, independently 


of theſe moral affections, it yields us real 
pleaſure, inaſmuch as it tends to ſatisfy one 
or more of: the artificial wants which have 
ariſen from our education, or purſuits i in life; 
and for ſimilar analogical reaſons, the uneaſi- 


neſs we feel on reading an ill-written work, 


or in peruſing ſome modern productions, in 


which ignorance and preſumption are more 


evident than taſte or learning, wed all * re- 
ferred to the claſs of mental e 


such are 1 terms _ avhichs we 1 che 
more remarkable varieties of the ſources of 
mental pleaſure; but ſurely it need not be re- 


marked, that our pleaſurable as well as pain- 


ful feelings, are too numerous, and too vari- 
ouſly modified, - to be deſcribed by words. 


They are, at times, the reſult of the peculiar 


or conſtitutional ſuſceptibility of feeling of our 


nerves; a ſuſceptibility conſtantly changing | 


by age, by education, by diet, climate, exer. 


ciſe, health, or diſeaſe; at other times they 


are . reſult of ennmint ene idental nene in 
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2 All Mie pleaſurable * may be ulefül, 
5 Giviged 'by-the phyſiolegiſt into two claſſes, 
VIZ. the ztranquil, or ſerene ones; and the 


lively or exhilarating ones; admimtion, ef. 
teem, regard, | friendfhip, content, and com- 
paſſion, are calm and ſerene; lively hope, 
mirth, gaiety, and the many 6 
| pleaſures, the:quickneſs and violence of whoſe 
Impulſe make us laugh, IP and ling, are 


OP qd 4 exhilanicing) % „f 91 a>. 


4 3 > 39172111 dels 


The 8 of laughing, ant . 
for joy, -only accompany: that kind which ve 


call mirth, and which, ina moral wa may 


6 6d to he! the mm Sand of zer. How; 
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hs is or — 1 ever ate 


Jaughter; a fine picture, or ſtatue, the agree- 
able ſcenery of nature, the grandeur of the 


Alps, and Appenines; the pleaſures of eſteem, 


| regard, friendſhip, and content, never cauſe 
us to Spgh ; a _ ſmile, indeed, is often 
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f ann om the carvition fog. 
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This phenomenen almoſt always takes its 
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? I 0 "mie; chat che. dene 3 
(ie it, almoſt always owe chef effect, on the 
one hand, to the ſuddenneſs and wiolence.df | 
their phyſical impulſe on che brain; by which 
the internal nervous impreſſions: are ſent with 
force to the diaphragm, and other organs of 
reſpiration: and on the other hand, to ſome- 
thing peculiar: in the impręſſions themſelvrs, 
orreſponding with the mental perceptions 
which excite them. All moral cauſes which: 
make us laugh, occaſſon · a ſudden tranſition 
trom one ſeries of ideas, to others which are not · 
only diſſimilar; but contradictory to the for- 
er. This xind of contradiction is either, pſt, 
A contradiction between words and their more 
obvious meanings; or, adly. A contradiction 
between the ſentiment which the words con. 
ey, and certain peculiar mages of thinking. ö 
e . | ape It 
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1 3dly. It conſiſts in aden which are contra. 
dictory, inaſmuch. as they are apt to occaſion 
two very oppoſite emotions at one and the 
ſame moment of time. Inſtances of the firl 
kind are frequently met with in puns, eſpeci. 
ally bad ones, or jeux de mots, lively repar. 
tees, anecdotes, and the hiſtory of certain 
equi vocal toaſts, that go round with the glaſs, 
Of the ſecond kind are the adventures of Don 
5 Quixote, the relations of a Baron Munchauſen; 

certain ſatyrical caricatures, and all -extrava- 
 1gant but harmleſs exaggerations of truth. To 
the third claſs belong a vaſt variety of object, 
uch as tlie tricks and geſtures of ſtage-fools 
and clowns, in pantomimic entertainment; 
whoſe faces and: geſtures diſplay the moſt ſud-} 
den tranſitions from ſeriouſneſs to a broad 
grin; from crying to laughter, from awkward- 
obſequiouſneſs and ceremony, to exceſſes d 
Familiarity, and diſreſpect; from terror ai 
apptehenſion to fooliſh intimacy and ſect- 
rity. There are a number of other cauſes c 
laughter which are apparently of a very differ 
ent nature, and, doubtleſs, of a ſingular kind 

en when Wan een, abſtractedly, 
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rail they 88 to produce a very uffertnd moral 


on effect; but the ſuddeneſs with which” 'the 
the contradictory parts of theſe cauſes ſtrike us, 


rl produce a degree of irritation which is not 
ci- to be withſtood. The misfortunes of others, 


ar- even thoſe which are often attended with 


ain Will ſerious conſequences, are what are alluded 
aſs. Wi to. We are all inclined to laugh when a per- 
Jon Wl fon from inattention knocks his head againſt 
cn; poſt, or wall, or tumbles down awkwardly; 
what ſurprizes us much more is, that many (I 
am almoſt tempted to ſay moſt people) nom 
and then have been inclined to laugh when a 
perſon has firſt begun to relate ſome misfortune 
which happened, either to himſelf or to an- 


other,” Nay, a more unaccountable eircum- 
ſtance of this kind is, that many people, when 


ey the moſt humane and feeling hearts. It 


they have to tell us of the death of — | 
ſon; feel themſelves often inclined to laugh at 
the moment when they firſt begin to ſpeak of | 
it, It is by no means eaſy to diſcover the true 


be conceiyed to be owing to a want of ſenſi. 
bility, fince ir often Happens to thoſe poſſeſ- 
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8 | 
appears to me to be more owing to the con- 
tradiction which exiſts between the ideas pre. 
ent in the narrator's mind, and thoſe which 
the face of the perſon, to whom he is about 
to relate the circumſtance, awaken in him; or 
it may ariſe from the narrator's mind having 
cheen occupied the moment befpre with other 
thoughts of a very oppoſite nature; for it never 
Happens to any one who has been thinking 
Feriouſly on the event for ſome time before, 
and who is prepared to relate it. The reaſon 
"why moſt people are inclined to laugh when a 
-perſon firſt begins to give ſome melancholy 
account of himſelf, generally ariſes from the 
ſerious countenance, and grimace which he al- 
ſumes on the occaſion, and vchich, for the moſ 
Part, are in complete contradiction with ou 
vn feelings at the time; but as all ſerious 
impreſſions, ien they are wunde tod to mul 
cular parts, are to be conſidered as, phyſical 
ſtimuli to them and as a quick repetition of 
ſtimuli produees a quick repetition of action, 
; and unequal ſtimuli produce 20 nequal action, 
hence the laughter-muſt be excited, and neceſ. 
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ing occur without the intervention of the will; 
ore bat is, the thoughts which produce laughter 
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en 2 
holy 
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e al- 
inging for j joy, theſe, always, are to be con- 


idered as voluntary acts, although, indeed, 
e are not always conſcious: that they are ſo ; 
or the ſuddenneſs and force of the impreſſions 
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hich all joyful ideas produce on the brain, 
ems, then, to be that of a direct ſtimulus, not 


con- 
Aion ily to the whole of the nervous ſyſtem, but 
| 4 8 c 5 5 : alſo 


in or of nn to uſe nn nen . 


the body, ariſing from certain . thoughts which | 


do not neceſſarily excite volition; a perſon, | 
Indeed; may laugh voluntarily, inaſmuch as he 
a voluntarily direct che impulſes of tliis 
principle to the diaphragm and abdominal 
uſeles: but as to: leaping, dancing, and 


hich excite them is ſo great, that no deli- 
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alſo to the {anguiferous one: Great Joy often MM Thi 
cauauſes the heart to beat with ſuch force and MWincrea 
velocity, chat a violent palpitation enſues, Ihe m 
which may be eaſily ſelt by applying the hand parts 

to the breaſt of the perſon who 18 under the increa 
N of the gay emotior . enced 
eee oreate! 

(Although: ſuch effects are not ferred: in bead, 
weaker kinds of joy, yet the action of the {cryſtal 


heart is generally increaſed by it, from what- 
ever cauſe it proceeds, as may be diſcovered 
from the increaſe of quickneſs in the pulſe, 
ang: from the Santa luſtre of the * 


The heii of he body, od ks various . 


cretions and excretions, are known to correſ· n that 

pond, in general, with the action of the ar- pire tc 

terial ſyſtem, and hence we can eaſily conceive ilfkcide, 

the truth of what Dr. Rozinsox * aſſerts, Wil -- - 

| when he tells us that, from experiments made WW The 
by him, both the heat of the body, and per- | al ſyf 

ſpiration, are conſiderably increaſed by joyful WMelpirat 
emotions,” e enn, e eee oy, th 
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ten The action of the heart and arteries being 3 
nd increaſed, more blood than uſual is ſent into! 
es, the muſcles, in common with all the other | 
parts. of our frame; and hence the feeling of,; | 
increaſed" vigour and activity which is experi- 
enced by. people who are animated by joy. A? 
greater quantity of blood is alſo ſent to the. 
bead, the face glows; the eyes ſparkle; the- 
cryſtal tear ſtarts forward between the eye 
aſhes, and a flood of tears often follows. 


the 
at- 
Whether this uncommon flow of tears be ow- 
lfe, 


ſachrymal gland, or whether it ariſes from the” 
cre compreſſion of the muſcles of the eye 
on that body, or if both circumſtances con- 
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reſ- 
al- 
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per- 
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The e action of the heart and arte 


leaſure. 1161152 eee His 1122 


The 
5 Although. 


ing to an increaſe of ſecretion, in conſequence? 
f a peculiar determination of blood to the: 


100 to its e, 1 do not e to! | 
ie, 


al ſyſtem neceſſarily affects the organs of 
eſpiration. A perſon under the influence of 
y, therefore, breathes. fuller: and \quicker : 

han uſual, and the n is ſaid to hea ve _ - 
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nee the Gnlecidl; Ine Gand of Joy like 


Dem to de ptineipally determined to the heat tinu 


and ſangu iferous fy ſtem;, yet its influence is WM inco 
extended to many other: viſcera: of our frame. the e 
Moderate and continued joy, mirth, and ſom: 
_ giiety, all inereaſe the healthy action of the they 
_ RKomach- and , inteſtines, and ſeem to augment Bi ſyſte 
the; ſecretion of bile, pancreatic juice, * the chyle 
e, of the . veſſels: 1 19 
ro kran 5 8 . ment 
tis fac, —— AI Tie i a Aeeden effect 
Ind the action of the heart and arteries, trave 
muſt neceſſarily produce tonic effects on every Bl or g. 
viſdus, and on the whole of our frame. Every Bl choly 
practitioner in phyſic muſt have repeated chlor 
| obſervedhow: much tranquillity and content o in wh 
mind, affections which belong to the claſs of dejed 
mental pleaſures, or joys, contribute to good WI -. 
health. This is more remarkably the caſe vi Wl Aa, 
thoſe who labour under chronic complaints of menti 
| the ſtomach, liver, and inteſtines; occaſioned, Ml entire 
br at leaſt kept up by various-cauſes of mental lib. ii 
inquietude; for as the ſerene and milder je perſ 
produce, only a moderate increaſe of nervous aphon 
Excitement, and arterial action, they may, agreca 
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like 
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is, 


like all ſtimuli of moderate irength, be con- 


tinued for a long time, not only without 


inconvenience, but with great advantage in 
the eure of chronic complaints. Like whole. 
ſome food, or exerciſe, in moderate quantity, 
they gently increaſe- the action of the whole 
ſyſtem - of veſſels, promoting abſorption, of : 
chyle; ſecretion of new ſolids, formation of 


blood, and the ejectment of uſeleſs and excre- 


mentitious/-matters. Henee, ' alſo, the good 
effects which muſic, and agreeable company, 


travelling, and the peruſal of many works 


of genius, have in various kinds of melan- 
choly, hypochandriafis, dyſpepfia, apepſia, 
chloroſis, hyſteria, and other chronic diſeaſes, 
in which languor and debility of body, om 
en of mind m a en part. 


% 
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Ant tans ibs. ui; p. 17. 
mentions a remarkable caſe of melancholy 
entirely cured by means of joy. In PrepLIN, 
lib. iii. Obſ. 25. is to be: found the caſe. of 
a perſon, called PRYRASsK T who. was cured of 
aphonia-and palſy by reading ſome fayourite 
agreeable authors ; and one CONRIN kus relates 


Vor. II. | M ; | 70 the : 
f | { - 
wo - ol 
« 
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and inceſſant vomiting, by means of; Joy. In 
95. various other ſimilar caſes occur. 


ple are much more diſpoſed to be affected by 
ſuch' paſſions than others. People of a ſan- 
guine temperament, and, of what is called a 
| cheerful diſpoſition; have a ſtrong feeling for 
the emotions of pleaſure and joy, and as power- 


ones. Their averſion for the laſt kind of paſ- 
ſions, and ſtrong defire for the firſt, although 
the riſk of committing a number of moral 


tranſgreſſibns; for the obſervance of our moral 


yer o ourſelyes; en habits to be de 


* 


rs" en 


the caſe of 4 man being cured of a tertian 
fever by the ſame means. LoxRr, de Melan- 


cholia, Tom. 1. p. 37. deſcribes the caſe of a 
perfon cured of a conſtriction of the pylorus, 


Her panus Obſ. Med. Chirurg. Cont. i. Obſ. 
79. ELMULLER Opera, Tom. II. p. 11, and 


It need hardly be remarked, that ſome peo- 


ful an antipathy for all diſagreeable and painful 


they diſpoſe them to become pleaſant and agree. 
able companions, ' contiriually expoſe them to 


dutics requires reſtraint, and a ſevere watch 
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terrible conqueſts to be made, by one of a fan. | 
ws ae A 7 


* regard to A effects which joy and its 
varieties have on the mind itſelf, I would ob- 
ſerve, that it ſeems to. diſpoſe all its faculties 
for caſy and ready action, ſtimulating it, as it 
were, in the ſame way as it does the brain. 
When the mind is under the influence of plea= 
ſure or joy, every taſk ſeems eaſy, every labour 
light, But let us take a ſeparate view of cach 
of the faculties as affected ala this general hu | 
of mind. 


RET. is employed with more | energy, | 
and ſeems to ſharpen all the ſenſes. People 
under-the impreſſion of gaiety, and thoſe of a 
cheerful diſpoſition, hear and ſee with more 


than uſual quickneſs ; ; their eyes are turn- 


ed with celerity towards every object; their 
ears are open to every ſound, their actions are 
quicker, and all bodily feeling more acute | 
But attention, although exerted 
with - more energy, is not exerciſed with _ 
conſtancy under the emotions of mirth and 


M2 Siet, 


264 „ jor, 


gaiety, as is proved by its effects on che 
memory, the faculty of the mind the moſt thor 


| | dependent on attention ; for the objects that the 

= are thus examined, although they make a Ml ©: 

| lively impreſſion, are, yet, not long recol- cen 

lected. Bodies are not examined a ſufficient and 

length of time to be deeply fixed in the chea 

mind, and the remembrance of them, there- good 

fore, ſoon fades. The recollection, however, are ſ 

of paſt events, goes on eaſily under the im- ful c 

preſſions of j Joy, eſpecially the recollecton of they 

I ſuch things as are : naturally affociated with the JET 

f Wg which are preſent to the faney. Rags 

| | unde; 

| Under the Wee of joyful emotions ſtreny 

| | judgment is quick, but on that very account they! 

= it is not always correct. In a man, however, nine. 

If who is naturally. endowed with a correct Judg- bouſe 

11 1 ment, I believe that its decifions are not only g at 
|| | quicker, but alſo more accurate when he i ill = 

| | animated by joy, than otherwiſe. Of 

| The imagination, taking it in its moſt com. Sati 

| pPrrehenſive meaning, is the faculty of bt obje 


mind the moſt affected by this paſſion, and its « th 
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ne various modifications ; „ many gay - ſcenes, 
F thoughts, and actions, are again repreſented i in 
the mind by the influence of this playful fa- 
culty; and fiction, taking its materials from paſt 
erents, preſent circumſtances, future purſuits, 
and the expected gratification of new deſires, 
cheats the underſtanding with the view of many 
good and very deſirable proſpeRs, which, alas! 


er, 
0 ful caſtles in the air, which vaniſh the moment 
of Wl {by are conſtructed. Our fortune and fame 


are repreſented-to us with all the brilliant or- 
naments of ſucceſs, and we lay the ſcheme of 
undertakings which are greatly above our 

ſtrength or power; we anticipate the pleaſure 8 
they are calculated to yield; the illuſion va- 
niſhes, and we are diſappointed ; and thus the 
houſe of joy becomes the ene, of mourn 

ing and Te | 


which gives the greateſt exerciſe to the ima- 
gination, as is naturally to be ſuppoſed, its 
object being that of future expectation. Of 
al the pleaſurable paſſion it is the one which 
"pF 


3 


are ſeldom realized. We build many delight 5 


Of all | pleaſurable ud Sint the one 


S © -* 


— 


; lays the foundation for the greateſt uneaſineſs, 


and mental injury; for as it is often more un- 
reaſonable than reaſonable, we are expoſed to 


frequent cauſes of diſappointment and grief. 


This is particularly the caſe with the hopes 


attendant on vanity and pride, eſpecially when 


they have been fortuitouſſy raiſed, or extra- 


vagantly flattered. The ſtate of pride, and the 
ſtate of vanity, are ſpecies of pleaſure, or 


mental gratification, founded on an erroneous 
judgment of a perſon's own ſuperiority to the 
reſt of mankind, or to a great number of men, 


| This is a fixed and conſtant idea in the mind 


of thoſe who are under the influence of ſuch 


paſſions, and in the poſſeſſion of which they 
feel great pleaſure; but the hopes and expect 
ations which are built on ſuch unreaſonable 


ideas of ſuperiority, neceſſarily expoſe a per- 
ſon to frequent and cruel diſappointments ; and 


therefore the ſudden tranſitions from the eager 
hope of almoſt certain ſucceſs, to bitter diſ- 
appointment, from the gratifications of ſel. 
love, to the pain of humiliation, give ſuch 
ſhocks to the mental fabric of men as ſeldom 


| fail to reduce. it to a tare of total ruin; 


therefore, 
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therefore, pride and vanity. are frequent cauſes 

of inſanity, eſpecially with thoſe who are 
not endowed with much fortitude, and reſo. 
lution; more eſpecially where judgment is 
weak. It is impoſſible to enumerate all the 
different kinds of pride or vanity, which give 
birth to inſanity. In every ſociety, however, 
in which riches and family honour are conſi- 
dered as circumſtances that raiſe a man above 
the level of his fellow creatures, inſanity muſt 
frequently occur ; and hence the reaſon Why 
ve oftener find this diſeaſe ariſing among men 
who have become ſuddenly rich, and in titled 
families, eſpecially new. ones, particularly 
where a judicious education has not been in- 
ſituted, than among any other deſcription of 
men. Every powerful idea, whether plea- 
ſurable, or the contrary, when too frequently 
preſented to the mind, tends to deſtroy that 
ſpecies of judgment which we. call common 
ſenſe ; and by its direct operation on the brain 
to deſtroy the healthy functions of that organ; 
and, independently of the miſchief which ſuch 


| powerful deſire thus produces, another ſource 


4 n mc hief, ariſes from the pain which 
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| follows from the 'non-accompliſhment of un 
0 am wiſhes! to a — we” birth. 
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The 1 of 3-alobea, chm as of family 


 EiſtinRion, and alſo all other kinds of pride 
whatever, without exception, ſuch as that 


ariſing from power, from office, or from a no- 


tion of ſuperior piety, may give birth to two 


very oppoſite kinds of inſanity, I mean mania, 
and melancholy. The ſame thing may be ſaid 


of vanity, and all its varieties: for when the 


notions which produce this paſſion are con- 
ſtantly prefent to the mind, a great train of 
imaginary happineſs is produced, that in- 
creaſes until the perſon is, as it were, abſo- 
lutely intoxicated. As often as theſe thoughts 
occur, the blood ruſhes with impetuoſity to 
the head; the ſentient principle is ſecreted 
in preternatural quantity, and the excitement 
is at laſt ſo often renewed, and increaſes to 


; ſuch a degree, as to occafion an impetuous and 
permanent delirium. But when the. expects 


tions, and high deſires, which pride and vanity 


naturally ſuggeſt, are blaſted ; when theſe pal- 


: fions a are aſſailed * poverty, neglect, con- 


my 
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tempt, / and hatred, and are unequal to the 
conteſt, they now and then terminate in de- 
ſpair, or in ſettled melancholy. The progreſs 
to theſe unhappy ſtates of human miſery wilt 
be deſcribed in the chapter on Grief. It may 
be remembered, however, at preſent, that the 
mania, and melancholy, which ſpring from 
pride and vanity, do not differ eſſentially from 
the mania and melancholy which. ariſe from 
phyfical cauſes. Many authors conſider pride 
a3 the moſt frequent cauſe of inſanity ; but. 
alas! it is only one of the frequent cauſes, 
many proofs of which have been already ad 
e and many others follow. 


As al blew indi of 5 joy, 1 its mos 
difications, act like direct ſtimuli to the ner. 
vous and irritable fibre, and as it is · the eſſen- 
tal property of all ſtrong ſtimuli quickly to 
exhauſt the principles on which the properties 
and energies of the living ſolids depend, we 
ſee the reaſon why exceſſive joy may become 
very prejudical to the functions of the body. 
It leaves a languor and laſſitude after it, like 
the effects of intoxication from ſtrong wine, 

„ 5 | or 


170 ner, 
or ſpirits; and in many caſes it has been 
known to exhauſt the two principles of life 
ſo much as to induce ſwooning and fainting, 
The debilitating effect of extreme joy was ob- 
ſerved by Save rokfrus, and by him aſcribed 
to a portion of the nervous fluid being forced 
out along with the perſpirable matter. Dr. 
PaRsoNs, in his Phyſiology, aſcribes it to the 
great determination of blood to the head, by 
which the heart and arteries are deprived of 
their uſual ſtimulus. If the ideas and their 
' Impreſſions, which originally excited the pal. 
 fion of joy, continue to act with great force, 
after a perſon is almoſt exhauſted by their firſt 
action, dreadful effects often enſue. I have 
known a temporary delirium ariſe from this 
cauſe. Van SWIETEN, Tom. III. p. 414 
mentions his having ſeen epilepſy produced in 
this manner; and the ſame thing 1 is mentioned 
by his teacher BOERHAAVE, | de Morbis — 
| rum, lib." ix. _ 122 
: is all Kimali act more powerfully in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the principle calle 
nervous energy, and the principle of irritabi- 
lity 
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lity redundant 1 in the f. yſtem, ad: as tune 
and grief, and what are called the depreſſing 
paſſions, allow theſe principles to be accumu- 
lated, we ſee one reaſon why ſudden tranſi- 
tions from extreme grief to extreme joy, are 
at all times dangerous, and often mortal. 


The caſe of the Roman matron, mentioned bß 


Livy, lib. xxii. and taken notjce of in the 
chapter preceding the laſt, is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this kind. Various other cauſes are 
mentioned by different authors. * In the 
e year 1544, the Jewiſh pirate, Sinamus Tar- 
FURUS, was lying in a port of the Red Sea, 
called Arſenoe, and was preparing” or war, 
being then engaged 1 in one with the Portugueſe, 
While he was there, he received the unex- 
pected intelligence that his ſon, who in the 
ſiege of Tunis had been made priſoner by 
BaRBAROSSA, and by him doomed to ſlavery, 
vas ſuddenly ranſomed, and coming to his 
ad with ſeven ſhips, well armed: the joyful 
news was too much for him; he was immedi- 
ately ſtruck as if with an apoplexy, and ex- 
pired on the ſpot, Innumerable other inſtan- 
ces of a ſimilar kind are to be met with, not 
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only in modern but in ancient writers. The 


greater part of theſe are ſo well known to men 
of general reading, that I ſhall merely add a 
liſt of the authorities from which they are 


taken. VaIERIUs Maximus, lib. ix, cap. 
12. relates the caſe of two women matrons 


who died of joy on ſeeing their ſons return 
ſafe from battle at the lake Thraſes. One died 
while embracing her ſon ; the other was ſud. 
denly ſurprized by the, ſight of her ſon while 
ſhe was deeply lamenting his death, In Hal- 
LER's Phyſiology, Vol. V. p. 681, ſeveral other 
Caſes, and their authorities, are ſtated; and in 
Tnokksb v's Natural Hiſtory of Leeds, p. 625 
there is another remarkable caſe. 
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ON GRIEF,” AND nan Gn 3 THEIR. 


| MODLFECATIONS, AND BFFECTS. 


* # by 
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Mental pain aer, » Sint ns Gay 46 in the 
objets from which it ſprings; ' the different 


appellations by which theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other. General corporeal effects of 


grief and forrow deſeribed. Inquiry into the 


origin and nature of ſobbing and fi ghing.. Exa- 
mination of the general principle upon which 
grief produces its peculiar corporeal effetts, 
How grief produces ſyncope. What conſequen= 
ces enſue when this 1s violent or frequent. How © 
deep grief often produces the phenomenon of leeP. 
How it terminates in confirmed melancholy. 
Difficulty of giving a good hifftorical account gf 
melancholy, _ Deſcription of the origin and pra- 
greſs of melancholy. Its progreſs 10 ſuicide 

deſcribed. The nature of deſpair examined. 
How tedium vite occaſions murder. T, he of: 


ect of religious melancholy; a raſe. How 


deſpair- | 


* 
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2 | | 
d:/pair may cauſe the murder of an object of of. = 
JFeftion. When melancholy ariſes from particu. 
lar cauſes, it is often confidered as a diftint = 
kind of inſanity. E 22 tion front melancholy 10 and 
fury. How far the notion of prediſpoſition is Wl * 
to be (embraced in order to underſtand the nature othe 
of melancholy. Marks of prediſpe/ition to ne- to f 
 lancholy. The prediſpoſition may either be born Wil the 
_* with a perſon, ur accidentally excited. In what may 
manner it is excited. and 
8 1 0 he f 
1 pain, like mental pleafure, re- preſe 
ceives different appellations, according as it 
differs. in degree of violence; 3 Or as It ſprings W 
from different cauſes. © grief 
E diſtin 
As the ſcale of unhappineſs, which reaches ve gi 
from the firſt ſenſations of diſtreſs to the very Wl 
height of deſpair, is uninterrupted ; as there | Alt 
are no exact limits by which greater or leſſer lng fr 
degrees of mental pain are to be accurately 15 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, the terms we i wake 


employ to denote them muſt neceſſarily be 


vague. The expreſſions which are e made uſe 


as it 
rings 


aches 
very 
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leſſer 
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of to denote a difference i in the degree of men- 
tal ſuffering are theſe;  diftre/s, Jorrow, deep 
forrow, grief, melancholy,” exceſſive grief, anguiſh, 
and deſpair ; for whatever the particular cauſe 
is which excites the painful emotion, one or 
other of theſe expreſſions is generally employed 
to ſignify the degree of mental ſuffering which 
the perſon experiences; for inſtance, a perſon 
may be diftreſſed, ſorrowful, grieved, melancholy, 
and driven to deſpair by a paſt event, which 
he foreſees will affe& his happineſs ; or by a 
preſent event, or by one which is to come. 


Me are alſo apt to conſider every variety of 
grief which ariſes from a diſtinct cauſe, as a 
liſtin& or ſeparate paſſion ; and, Mt 
we Wars them different names. ä 


Although they may be cotifidered as differ- 
ing from each other in kind, yet as they may 
alſo differ in degree, the affected perſon may 
make uſe of any of the above terms to e : 
. „„ „ eee 
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The ſorrow and grief which we experience 
on account of any paſt event, which aroſe 
from ſome act of our own, and which we con. 
ceive to have been blameable, may be called 
the pain of "repentance, / or contrition; 2 


higher degree of this kind of pain is called 


remorſe, of all painful feelings the moſt in- 
tolerable. When it does not ariſe from our 
own actions, but from ſame unforefeen acci- 
, it is e N NEE, grief &c, 


We 3 no diſtinct edition for the 
painful emotions we experience on account of 
a prrſent event, which interrupts our happi- 
_ neſs, except it be ſudden and frightful; in 
which caſe we apply the word terror. Thoſe 
kinds of ſorrow that ariſe from ſome future 
event, which we foreſee will affect our happi- 
neſs; belong to the paſſion of fear, and its mo- 
| EINE e ieee. and dread. 


oily. of: theſe Sans — 
exittions; we have others: which, accompany 
the paſſions, in which averſion principally 


prevails, ſuch as anger, hatred, envy, jealouſy, 
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Sura and grief; are terms-which are ofteri 
indiſcoiniimtely. applied to many kinds of 
painful emotions and hence it appears that 
they cannot, with propriety, be conſidered as 
dittinsd paſſions. Indeed, ſorrow ſcatceſy has 
elaim to be claſſed wirkt the paſſinhs, as that 
vord . is ‚οmmonly employed, for in - many 
caſes of ſorrow, and anguiſn, the will is not 
axcited into action by any diſtinct object. But, 


u anger and rage, jealouſy and envwy, there 
in Wa s aways an object of b ee Excites = 


ole ere e ee we 11 „ Zl 3244 | 


pi- Ln een e chaper: it is my intencivbn to 


10- i feat of grief and its modifications as ne 5 

ftfectionsi of mind; but as ſome of the pain- 
ful paſſons have effects on the body which are 5 

ful Wi peculiar to themſelves, 'Tſhall; Mya, rake” 


an theſe into ſeparate conſideration. egen 
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in the painful paſſions,” ſtrictly ſo called, ſuch 
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- .CThe:gerieral corporeal effect of all che mo- 80 
difications of grief and ſorrow, is 4 torpor in degre 
every irritable part, eſpecially in the circu- jump 
lating-and abſorbent ſyſtem; hende the pale. kinds 


extręmities, the contraction and ſhrinking of they: 


the'-ſkin;i;and general ſurſace of the body 
the ſmallneſs and; ſlowneſs of the pulſe, the 
want of appetite, the deficlency of muſcular 
force, and the ſenſe of general languor, which 
f oyerſpreads tlie whole fins. une o 

2 A „ie $ibti 14 FEES ff 1 ft: rot bog Free 11 U 

As che action of the extreme ee of th 
artenal ſyſtem 1 is greatly diminiſhed; the heart, 
and aorta, and its larger veſſels, and the whole 
ſyſtem of the pulmonary artery,become- loaded 
and diſtended with blood. The painful ſenſe 
of fullneſs which this occaſions; gives riſe to: 
common expreſſion, which 1s, in ſome degree 
deſcriptive of what: really exiſts 30 in: ſorron 
the heart is ſaid to be , and in'deep' foros 
it! is often ſaid to be Ille to bunt. A ſenſe of 
oppreſſion and anxiety, à laborious and lov 
reſpiration, and the remarkable phenomen 
of ſobbing and ſighing, naturally. ariſe from 


this ſtate of e and retarded circulation. 
| Sobbung 
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"Sbbing'and ſighing are peculiar to certhin 
degrees and kinds of mental pain; as laughter, 
jumping, and dancing, are peculiar to certain 
kinds 6f joy. They are not, however, of ſo in- 
trieate a nature as laughter: The way in which 
they are to be accounted for, is this: as the 
blood! is accumulated in a much greater degree 


than uſual, in the large trunk of the pulmonary 


artery; and in the aorta, it is not ſo quickly 


oxygenated as it ought to be; for the healthy 


orygenation of the blood cannot take place ex- 
cept it be circulated with a certain degree of 
quickneſs'; but as it is the nature of our con- 
ſtitution that an obſcure pain ſhould ariſe 
when the actions which are neceſſary for our 
pteſeryation are neglected, or impeded, and 
this! pain generally operates as a ſtimulus 


do excite theſe actions, ſo in this caſe the pre- 


ternatural- accumulation of blood about the 
t produces an uneaſy ſenſe, of fullneſs, to 
telieve which, we take a deep and quick in- 
ſpiratian ; and this conſtitutes the firſt part of 
ſghing: but the debility ariſing from the 

imary action of grief being great, the breath 
is W flowly thrown out as in 
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ordinary reſpiration, but on the contrary, the 


whole quantity ſeems ſuddeniy to eſcape, and 
hence the act of ſighing is completed. By 
this means, the lungs being greatly diſtended 
with air, the large branches of the pulmonary 


veiris are compreſſed, and a great quantity of 


blood is conſequently: forced out of the lungs. 


The blood is thereby oxygenated, / arid the 


congeſtion which had taken place on the 


right ſide of the heart, relieved. The oxy- 


genation of the blood b the ultimate end 


of ſighing, as, indeed, it is of every act of 


inſpiration; the exciring cauſe is a phyſical 


one, namely, the diſtention of the larger 
blood veſſels of the pulmonary ſyſtem: ſigb. 
ing; therefore, may take place in ever; aſs 
of continued grief, or ſorrow; from whatever 


cauſe theſe proceed. It alſo often takes place 
from bodily cauſes, hielt produce a diminu- 
tion of ſtrength, or torpor in the whole frame, 


eſpecially in the organs of reſpiration; and 
therefore we find that ix is a common attend- 


ant on almoſt every caſe of chronic weakneſs, 


' 4. ſuchas the various ſtomachic complaints which 


come under the denomination of ' dyſpepſia; 


: amenorrhea _ and hyſteria, hydrothoras, 


peripneumoni 
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peripneumonia notha, all produce ſighing; 
but ſobbing is the peculiar effect of certain 
kinds of mental pain only. When the pain 
to which we apply the name of grief is pow- 


erful, and recent, and the ideas which give 


riſe to it are of ſuch a nature as to fall on 
the mind by repeated concuſſions, as it were, 


the ſenſorial impreſſions of theſe ideas are 


tranſmitted to the diaphragm with the ſame 
kind of forcible repetition as the ideas act 
on the brain. Theſe impreſſions, when they 


arrive at the extremities of the nerves ſup- 
plying the diaphragm, act like phyſical ſtimu- 
li to that muſcle, and throw it into an inter- 
rupted, convulſive action. On the one hand, 

therefore, the mechanical ſtimulus, ariſing 
from the diſtention of the pulmonary artery 
and vein, together with the want of oxygena- 


tion of the blood, which are circumſtances 
common to all kinds of grief, are cauſes. which 
produce the act of deep inſpiration, and figh- 
ing; and on the other hand, the peculiar mode | 


in which the painful ideas act cauſes the ex- 
ternal air to be often interrupted, and thus the 


phenomena of ſobbing are en to thoſe | 
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Upon what general | phyſiological principle | 


do grief and ſorrow act, ſo as to produce the 
various phenomena before mentioned? 


The common way of accounting for them 
is, by ſaying that grief and ſorrow, and their 
modifications, are depreſſing, or debilitating 
poaſſions; and hence they always occaſion a 
diminiſhed aQtion which muſt be followed by 
general torpor and languor. But this is not 
explaining any thing; for the queſtion is, in 
what way do they produce this depreſſion of 
vital energy, this ſenſe of univerſal weakneſs 
and languor ? In the chapter on Irritability 
endeavoured to confirm the opinion of the 
late Dr. Jon Brown, that debility may be 
produced by very oppoſite kinds of cauſes: 
rt, directly, by withdrawing or diminiſhing 
the quantity of natural ſtimuli which ſupport 
all: action, and, ſecondly, by the action of too 
great ſtimulants; by which the whole body, or 
the parts on which their action is exerted, are 
left in a ſtate which is very properly called indi- 
ref? debility. It is to be recollected that the 
ſtimuli which produce indirect debility are of 
two kinds, one of which evidently excites ac- 
| tion 
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tion in the-vaſcular ſyſtem, the other exhauſts 
the principles of life quickly, but in a very 
obſcure manner, without any evident previous 


increaſe of vaſcular action whatever. The de- 
bilitating powers of grief ſeem to operate 


the irritability, of the ſyſtem without a pre- 


vious increaſe of vaſcular action. When a 
perſon is ſuddenly informed of ſome melan- 


choly event that deeply affects his life, for- 


tune, or fame, his whole ſtrength ſeems at 
once to leave him; the muſcles which ſupport 


him are all relaxed, and he feels as if his 


knees gave way under him. In many caſes he 


actually ſinks down. In ſome people the 
ſenſorial impreſſion exhauſts the - irritability, - | 
ſo completely as to cauſe the action of the 
heart and arteries, and organs of reſpiration 
to ceaſe, and the perſon then falls into a 


ſwoon, as it is called. The irritability is 
lowly and ſcantily regained during this 
ſwoon, and therefore it often continues a great 
length of time. When it is ſufficiently accu- 


mulated in the ſyſtem to render the perſon 
ſenſible of the common external ſtimuli, ſuch 
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as heat and light, he awakens from the torpid 
ſtate in which' he lay, but then the melancholy 
thought may again recur to his mind, in 
which caſe it again produces a renewal of 
the Hyncope. This effect may take place re- 
peatedly, and ultimately lay the foundation 
for e chronic complaints e the nervous 
kind. $0154 e e e eee e 


- 


- Cauſes of deep grief, when not clearly fore- 


ſeen; may, in certain habits, exhauſt the irri- 
tability and power of the nerves ſo much, as 


to produce all the phenomena of ſleep. This 


fleep is generally of the comatoſe kind, or 
mixed with catalepſy. Of both theſe kinds 
of inſenſibility, I have ſeen very remarkable 
| inſtances; in which this ſtate of torpor has 
- continued ſeveral days, during which the per- 
ſon has not taken any food whatever. 


When grief or ſorrow continue permanent 
for a great length of time, they occaſion much 


diſorder, both in mind and body, from which 
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the diſeaſe called melancholy originates. But 
it is to be n that, although it is ge- 
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d anl. conſidered as a diſeaſe of the : m 
y and appears for the moſt part to ariſe. from 


n mental, or moral caufes; yet it certainly ſeems 
of at times to ariſe from an hereditary fault of 
e the conſtitution, for it often pervades ſeveral 
n branches of one and the ſame family: it be- 
us comes,” then, a matter of doubt, how we ought 

to proceed in our inquiry. If we follow the pro- 

greſs of grief until it terminates in melancholy - 
e- and delirium, we may appear to be merely giv- 
i ing a hiſtory of that paſſion; and if, on the 
a other hand, we break off at this place, and be- 
his ein a deſcription of melancholy, conſidered 
or s a diſtinct diſeaſe, and as it ariſes from 
ds conſtitutional and corporeal cauſes, we may. 
ble be blamed for want of method, and for having | 
has WWW ft the hiſtory of Grief | incomplete. It is 
er- vorthy of remark, that when melancholy 

akes it ſource in conſtitutional and corporeal 

auſes, yet to a ſuperficial obſerver it always 

ent 


But ici, and in fact the aberration of reaſon 


ge- {Wvbich ſo frequently occurs in this complaint 
ally His generally the immediate offspring of melan- 
| . choly 
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186 ON GRIEF AND MELANCHOLY, 
choly ideas; and again, as deep grief when 
greatly augmented, terminates in deſpair, and 
as the ideas which diſturb the happineſs of a 
melancholy patient often do the ſame, and, 
alſo, as deſpair, whether it ariſes from grief 
accidentally excited, or from the diſeaſe called 
melancholy, generally terminates in a ſimilar 
manner, it is evident that by tracing and 
- finiſhing the hiſtory of Melancholy, we alſo 


view 
there 
of th 
melan 
minat 
hiſtor 
plaint 
muſt 


complete, in a great meaſure, the hiſtory of Wh 
Grief. I am about to ſhew, then, the progreſs iſ is pre 
of grief and melancholy, as they terminate in ſuch ; 

_ deſpair, ſuicide, and murder; but it is to be (i thoug 

| recollected that theſe are far from being the Wil ciple 
conſtant effects either of grief or melancholy; Wi fs th 
they are only occafional ones, though, un- perfor 
fortunately, they happen but too frequently. iſ poſed 
Grief, however great, may gradually ſubſide; Jl for alt 
and melancholy, in certain conſtitutions, never Wl * cleat 
produces greater miſchief than dejection of the 
mind, and gradual decay, or conſumption of ed for 

- | bodily ſtrength, which the patient ſuſtains for I they 1 
many years, and then dies exhauſted. Nou, ere, 

_ as grief and melancholy have various termi- Falk 
Nations, it becomes neceſſacy- to rake a full Ne ed 


vier 
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view of one before we proceed to another, an 

therefore, after having diſplayed the nature 
of the delirium which now and then ariſes in 
melancholy, we ſhall return to the other ter- 


muſt PL een oreal cauſes. 


I . to the mind, it ee Sanne 


e 


hols except. thoſe which: upon Fa | prin- 
ciple of aſſociation, are connected with it. 
As the attention is ſtrongly excited by it, a 


poſed to impreſſions on his external ſenſes ; 


ed for a ſufficient length of time to them, yet 
they neceſſarily reach the mind, and, as It 


rents the external impreſſion from being con- 


minations of the paſſion, and give a complete 
hiſtory of the mental character of this com- 
plaint.. ., After having done this, the eee | 


When any conſe af 6-26 grief a 0 | 


perſon feels an irkſomeneſs, when much ex- 
for although theſe impreſſions do not produce 
aclear repreſentation in the mind, inaſmuch 
is the attention of the perſon cannot be direct- 


were, irritate it. There i is no cauſe which pre- 


eyed to the brain, and when! it produces a ſen. 
| ſorial 
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forial impreſſ on there, 1 it operatesin a flight de. 


gree on attention, ſo as to withdraw it for a ſe. 
cond: or two, but the attention is immediately 
afterwards re- excited by the prevailing ideas; 
and thus, when a melancholy perſon is expoſed 
to ſtrong impreſſions on the external ſenſes, he 
experiences an uneaſineſs or mental irritation 
which is much more inſuppottable than grief 
itſelf; he therefore avoids ſociety, and the 
converſation of his friends; he loves quiet, 
ſolitude, and darkneſc, and in theſe he brood 
in filence on the thoughts which ſeem to him 

| 1 eee to affect his ene or e 


The melabckiolie Sets for ſimilar reaſons, 
avoids bodily exerciſe; and thus, that which 
is a firſt effect of the debilitating powers of 
theſe mental affections becomes an agent of 
greater debility. Indeed, this is altogether 

the character and nature of every painful 
paſſion. Every effect becomes an adtive 
cauſe of a new ſeries of baneful conſequences 
The lofs of vital energy which is occa- 
floned by grief, or ſorrow, and the want of 


exerciſe, cauſe a a deficiency of appetite and of 
5 | | ul 
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as powers of concoction and chylificativns 
Nor ĩs this to be wondered at when we reflect 
on the torpor which pervades the whole frame 
and the great alteration which grief occaſions 
in the circulatory ſyſtem. The want of action 
in the veſſels dl the ſkin occaſions a ſympa 


thetic affection af the ſtomach. There is a 


ſtomach, and is often ſo great e the 


which ſeldom continues above twelve hours. 


deep grief. This pain might eaſily be miſ⸗ 
taken, in ſome caſes, for gaſtritis, or inflam- 


often is permanent for ſome days, n 


ſingular affection of this organ which is almoſt 
peculiar to grief; it conſiſts in a violent pain, 
which is commonly felt at the pit of the 


perſon to emit deep and involuntary groans, 
or moanings; when it is very violent it ge- 

really terminates in a regular hyſterieal fit; or 
in convulſions, or in a mild and low delirium; - 


Of this fingular” affection 1 have lately met 
vith ſeveral caſes, all of them proceeding from 


mation of the ſtomach, if a perſon was not 
very attentive to all the ſymptoms; for it 


the whole of which time the patient vomits 
whatever is ſwallowed. Now the conſtant | 
; 1 8 and 
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and acute pain, and che vomiting on taking 
food, might eaſily deceive a practitioner. It 
may be diſtinguiſhed, however, from gaſtritis 

by the pulſe,” the ſtate: of the ſkin, and the 


general expreſſion of the countenance; for the 


pulſe is ſeldom-quick; and the ſkin'is generally 
cold, and, to a diſcerning eye; the diſeaſe ma 
often be read in a ane ob the pee, 8 0 
ing malo 6.015 9 i: . 
2s a e 3 like every other 
man, may be deceived in the judgments he 
forms from any expreſſion of countenance, ei- 
pecially as bodily pain often cauſes the features 
to aſſume the look of dejection, and ſorrow, 
he muſt not truſt to it alone. I have' ſeen thi 
| bind of Pas aa in neee followed 
| 2 uterus... „This 1 affection 708 ee 
is almoſt peculiar to females, for, on their de- 
licate frame, mental cauſes of every kind 
operate, in general, much, more powerfully 
than on men. 
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tions, cauſe a preternatural accumulation of 
blood 
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great degree, to the torpor and inirritability 


of the heart and arterial ſyſtem; and as łhe 


veſſels of the liver are, from their ſixe and 


ſituation, liable to be much affected by all 


ſuch changes, it is natural to imagine tliat 


the functions of this viſcus ſnould be greatly 


changed, owing to the unuſual load of blood 
which is thrown on it; and the unuſual flow- 


neſs with which: it is circulated.” There can 
be no doubt that the bile, in many melancholie | 


patients, is completely altered from what i it is 
in health. In a great number it has been 
found of a deep green colour, in others of a 
dark brown, and in others of a browniſh black. 


In many, eſpecially in thoſe in whom it is 


found of a dark colour, it has been obſerved 


to be preternaturally thick and tenacious. 


This circumſtance j is taken notice of, not only 
by HippockaTes and GAL EN, but is very par- 
ticularly deſcribed by the celebrated BoxR- 
HAAVE, Who ſays, that the black bile of me- 
lancholic patients is of a thick conſiſtence, 


like pitch. | But this aſſertion is not exactly 
true; for although the bile is often changed 
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55 as-the cauſe, which the Greek phyſicians ſup. 
poſed it to be. That ſuch bile produces 


doubted: and. as diſeaſes of the abdominal 


comes diſordered, the action of the inteſtines 
becomes irregular, the ſecretion: of bile is al- 
tered, and the patient is troubled with Hatu- 
lency, ſympathetic head-ach, vertigo, and 
many other diſtreſſing ſymptoms; Log v, de 
Melancholia, Tom. I. p. 180, and BAOLIVI 
Prax. Med. lib. i. cap. xiv. ſ. 4, and FR 
Horruax, Med. Syſt. Tom. IV. p. 377: 
narrate caſes of * and dropſ y, ariſing 


in. ite qualities, yet; I have met wich mam, I fow 
in whoſe alvine evacuations there were no lib. i 


| appearances. which indicated any- ſuch alter. . Box! 
ation to have taken place; and I am inclined I *< ? 


to belieye that when it does occur in melan. 
choly patients, it is always to be conſidered 
as the conſequence: of the diſeaſe, and not 


miſchief when once it is formed, cannot be 


viſcera; more eſpecially thoſe of the ſtomach 
and liver, occaſion feelings of anxiety, and 
the feelings of anxiety occaſion dejection 
of mind, it will, doubtleſs, tend to aggravate 
the primary complaint. The, ſtomach be- 


= op e 5 from 
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* 


continued grief. Ar kx. Taakxnx, 


a ſec. xviii. cap. Ws ng li et 


00 The Hulty: Nate; of the ſtomach; 8 3 


tines, and the neglect of food and exerciſe, ſoon 


ot 
p cauſe : a great change in the countenance of 
„de patient. | The, whole fat is abſorbed, and 


the face grows thin and emaciated, and. its 


port; ofthe eye-ball. is gradually « diminiſhed ; 
and hence the ſunken” eye, and hollow ſocket: 
The bloom of health diſappears, and the 


Together with theſe | phyſiognomical /ig- 


ſtant or peculiar attendant on this paſſion, for 
it is common to many others; I mean the 


downward at the ſame time, as if the perſon 
frowned... This action of theſe patts ariſes 
whenever attention is deeply engaged with any 
idea; and as I have already: faid, is by. no 

Vor. II. Q means 


wor 


ib. in p. UL mentions a cal of paliy, and 
1. Bonzrus a caſe of aphonia, :Medy r. l libr ü. 


muſcles, weak. and relaxed; the adipoſe ſup- 


whole .countenance grows pale and dejected. 


na of grief, there is another which ſeems to 
ſtrike all painters, but which is neither a con- 


eye brows being drawn together, and a little 
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means peculiar to grief. It is, farely, Beedle tude 
to obſerve; that if theſe diſbrders are not cor - on w 


reed, the ſtrength and health of the ne hope 
4 muſt ultimately give way. 1 1 PA „7 The 


This diſordered ſtate of o bodily b health, as it WM termi 
263 ſobres b many. painful feelings, neceſſarily choly 
augments the unhappineſs of the ſufferer, and the n 
: gives him & ſtrong diſrefim for life; ſor what Wi the re 
can attach a man to the world if it be not the I ſelf fl 
emjoyments he derives from his exiſtence, or 


elſe a ſtrong ſenſe -of. moral duty. 72 No mat What 
however, who is oppreſſed with grief, and vo d: 
5. WM conſtantly preyed on by mental and bodil 155 
pain; can be ſuppoſed capable of exerciſing Sleep 
his judgment at all times correctly; a frei . Erk t 
misfortune, imaginary or real, excites an ir- 130 
reſiſtible deſire of relief: tired out, hopeleſs, ll _ 
diſmayed by the threatening aſpect of many: Suct 
burſting cloud; diſcerning nothing, which I "hich 
ever way he looks, but a dreary and comfort iſ "an to 
leſs life, how can he be ſuppoſed capable of I be con 
taking a clear, calm, and comprehenſive view {WI impoſſi 
of the obligations he owes his Creator, or f0- Correct! 
: zun or of . on the ſudden viciſh if view, 
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todes which daily occur in human life, and 


on which every man may ſafely form ſome 


hope, eyen in the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation? 
The wretchedneſs of life, is the only picture 
preſent to the mind of one in whom grief has 
terminated in ſuch a ſtate of deep melan- 
choly ; the only objects of compariſon are 
the miſery of exiſtence, on the one hand, and 
the relief he ean obtain by mani him- 
ſelf om it on me other. 


What i 8 5 
That makes frayle fleſh to fear the better wave ? 

Is not ſhort payne well borne that brings long caſe, 
And layes the foule to ſleep in quiet grave? | 

Sleep after toyle, port after ſtormy ſeas, | | 
| * E af if, den et. 


SPENSER» 


Such is tha picture of that tate of A | 
which is called deſpair, and which cauſes 4 


man to form the reſolution of ſuicide. It may 
be conſidered as a delirium, inaſmuch as it is | 
impoſſible for. the perſon to uſe his judgment 
borredly ; and yet, in a philoſophical point 
of view, it r be contended that our judge 

| | fe Et ment 


* % 
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| ment is never more correct. fp "Judy ging atiſe 
from the comparing of thoughts ; and every 
object that employs judgment has its allied 
 1deas, which are the objects of compariſon: 
but if no other thoughts can come into a 
man's mind than the wretchedneſs of his life, 
and the relief he is likely to obtain by death, 
and that his feeling of wretcheneſs is aug. 
mented by freſh misfortunes, and bodily dif. 
order, it cannot be expected that the judgment 
will be the ſame as in a man who is influenced 
by ſtrong religious and moral principles, and 
who conſiders at the ſame time, that an at 
of ſuicide is a crime of the higheſt nature, 
becauſe it is a violence offered to the eſtab- 
liſhed laws and evident end of human exiſt- 
ence, as an injury done to ſociety by the bad 
example it ſets, and as an injuſtice to his 
family, by the ere Which it n to 
| them. | 

The ideas Gbickk drive A perſon to deſpair 
and to the determination which has been men- 
tioned, are as various as the ſources of human 


affliction ; the dread' of Poverty and want, the 
" hopes, 


toO N 
eithe 
or pr 
denly 
added 
the 9 
lead 1 
real n 
rous; 
often | 
a degr 
belief, 
wheth 
cauſe, 
ſource, 
which 
have al 
one is 
a perſo 
object 


and the 
much | 
unfit f. 
of life, 
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hopes; in which we often injudiciouſly place 
too much of our happineſs, intirely blaſted ; 
cither honeſt or falſe pride humbled by public 
or private ; contempt ; ambitious views ſud- : 
denly and unexpectedly. diſappointed; and 
added to theſe, the pains of the body; ſuch is 
the general character of the motives which 
lead to the commiſſion of ſuicide. Theſe are 
real motives, the ideal ones are not leſs nume- 
rous; for when once an idea, by its being 
often preſented to the mind, has gained ſuch 
a degree of force and vividneſs as to command 
belief, it is of no conſequence as to its effects, 
whether it originated in a real or an ima inary 
cauſe, - There are two very | comnſo} 
ſources of deſpair, that terminate in ſuicide, 
which may be mentioned here, though they 
have already come under our obſervation : the 
one is religious deſpondency, or a belief that 
a perſon. is forſaken by the Almighty, or is an 
object of his anger, and cannot be forgiven z 


- bes T&q X89 we 


Jail, and the fecand is the idea that a Per ſon 18 ſo | 
a much bereft, of underſtanding as to be totally 
of unfit for the diſcharge of the common duties 


of ule. The 5 of theſe i is often accidentally 
mY CRE . excited 
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excited by the injudicious, I had almoſt ſaid imp 
criminal, miſrepreſentation of the intentions of 8 
the Almighty towards individuals, which many il Cee 
Methodiſtical orators paint in ſuch. language = 

In 


as cannot fil to ſtrike terror into weak minds, 
to the great injury of RY, and the ruin of 
private tranquillity. | ee 


The other diſeaſed ideas, which it has been 
ſaid terminate, at times, in deſpair, are the 
notions that a perſon is deprived of the pov 
ers of reaſon, and, conſequently, muſt fink 
into poverty, and become a burthen to his 
friends. I have to obſerve, that ſuch ideas ſe] 
dom originate but in thoſe who have ſome be- 
reditary diſpoſition to melancholy, and whoſe 
nervous ſyſtem may therefore be ſuppoſed to be 
eaſily diſordered, ſo as to yield obſcure, pain- 
ful imteenem. They may, doubtleſs, alſo 
- ariſe from imprudent over. ſtraining of the fi- 
culties, as happens in men who have ſpent the 

5 greateſt part of their life in intenſe ſtudy ; for 
in ſuch caſes the frame becomes weakened and 
diſeaſed for want of exerciſe, and the mind 
being too much excluded from gay, agrecabk 
, | = impreſſions 
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| * the nervous principle alſo being 


| greatly exhauſted, diſcaſed feelings, and dif- 


caſed. 1 are r "pt to abe en 


% 


Inſtead, of wing up nah time in PU 
vouring to draw a picture of the general train 


of thoughts, which ſucceed each other im the 


mind of a perſon who is affected by this melan- 


choly and painful impreſſion, I ſhall extract 


and tranſlate a few paſſages from the journal of 
a ſelf-murderer of this deſcription, which are 
contained in Vol. I. of the Pſychological 
Magazine, which, with a few exceptions, de- 


pending on difference of ſituation, country, 
and education, may be conſidered as a gene- 


ral portrait of what paſſes in the minds of 


all ſuch men, for ſome time As to the 


. of the horrid Graſs. 


< It has pleaſed the ii to > wiki 
my underftanding, to undermine my reaſon, 


my duty. My blood rolls in billows and 


* torrents of deſpair—It muſt have vent 
« "wy: J poſſeſs a place to which I am a 


ce diſhonor, 


— — . — <A ea 
* — * 
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* diſhonor, inaſmuch 42 71 am adi of 


FE: 2 it property—F prevent. ſome 


e better man from doing ir more juſtice, 
« This piece of bread, which I lament is all 
« that I have to ſupport myſelf and-family, 
„even this: I do not merit; I eat it in fin, 
« and yet I live! Killing thought! whicha 
«© conſcience, hitherto uncorrupted, inſpires— 
« have a wife, alſo; and my child reproaches 
ec me with its exiſtence. But you do not 
% know, my dear friends, that if my unhappy 
« life is not ſpeedily ended, my weak head 
wil require all your care, and I ſhall be- 
* come a burthen rather than an aſſiſtance to 
t you. It is better that I yield myſelf a timely 
* ſacrifice to misfortune, than by permitting 
et the deluſion to continue longer, I conſume 
« the laſt farthing of my wiſe's inheritance- 
It is the duty of every one to do that which 
vc his. ſituation requires -reaſon commands 


„ it religion approves.” My life, ſuch as it 


e is, is a mere animal life, :devoid:of reaſon: 
s, in my mind, à life whith ſtands in oppoſt- 
te tion to duty is maral death, and worſe than 
21 that which is natural. In fayour of the few 
c whoſe 


to the 
unfort! 


Sunday 
an add 
ſciſſars 
himſel 
wriſt, - 
he ſtag 
return 
uſed fo 
in the 
blood, 
quite d 


8 man. 
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2 4 
: 


« them. 


it is all in the ſame ſtrain as. the above. Mr. 
GLavs, an Aulic counſellor, and government 


unfortunate man ſent his wife to church, on 
an addition to his journal, he took a pair of 
himſelf, He then opened the arteries of the 


he ſtaggered ta the window, and ſaw his wife 
returning home, upon which he ſeized a knife 
uſed for killing of deer, and ſtabbed himſelf 
in the heart. He was lying weltering in 
blood, when his wife came in, but was not 
quite dead. Mr. GLavs adds, that he was 


a. man of. underſtanding, and of a lively wit. 


ec whoſe life I cannot render happy, it is at 
„ leaſt my duty not to become an oppreſſion. 
„J ought to relieve them from a weight _ 
« which, ſooner or later, cannot fail to cruſh - 


It would be tedious, and it is quite unne- 
ceſſary to tranſlate more of this journal, fince 


miniſter, at-Inſterberg, who ſent the papers 
to the editors of the Magazine, ſays, that the 
Sunday, May 13th, 178 3, and after writing 
ſciſſars and cut his throat, but did not kill 


vriſt, and again failed in deſtroying himſelf; 
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He poſſeſſed a great deal of theoretical learn. 


ing. His heart was incorruptibly honeſt, 


Like every calm and determined ſelf-mur. 


derer, he was proud; but his pride was not 


the pride of rank, of riches, or of learning; 
but that divine pride which ariſes from a con. 
ſciouſneſs of incorruptible honeſty, and of 
being poſſeſſed of good powers of mind. The 
office he held was that of aſſiſtant judge, in a 
ſmall and lately inſtituted college of juſtice, 


at Inſterberg. His mother had been once 


deranged in her mina. 


Another very common termination of de. 
pair is in murder. A perſon may be deter- 
mined to this act by a variety of thoughts; a 
melancholic perſon may falſely imagine that 
His relations and friends are combined to ruin 
him, or kill him; his fears and anger point 
them out as objects of revenge; if it procecds 


from poverty, he may conſider the deſtruction 
of his wife and children as a means of libera- 
ting them from pain. A perſon driven to 


Rimulated 0 murder, in general, from a kind 
5 „„ of 


of pt 
veng 
lover 
cauſe 
{tron 
nate 
healtl 
weak 
thoug 
own 1 
to ſuc 
with | 
negle: 
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mind, 
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ther e 
ſpair | 
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every 
isalſo 
of cui 
thoſe 

miſers 
from! 


of paſſion - approaching to the nature of re. 


venge, as is the caſe of many diſappointed 
lovers. But there is another very frequent 


cauſe of murder” in ſuch people, I mean a 
ſtrong inclination which they have to termi- 
nate their own exiſtence. That a man whoſe 
health of body and energy of mind are greatly 
weakened and diſturbed, and who has no other 


thought which engages his attention but his 


own miſerable ſituation, and who in addition 


to ſuch circumſtances has probably to contend 


with poverty, obſcurity, diſappointment, and 


neglect, ſnould at laſt give way to the force of 


his deſire for death, and loſe all command of 
mind, and put a voluntary end to his exiſtence, 
are circumſtances which do not require any fur= 


ther elucidation z or that a man driven to de- 


ſpair by a repetition of misfortunes, and who 


yields to the idea that he is entirely cut off from 
every hope of relief, ſhould do the ſame thing, 


balſo ſufficiently intelligible ; but it is a matter 


of curious inquiry to attempt a diſcovery of 


thoſe acts of Judgment, which prompt ſuch 


miſerable men, whoſe only object is to eſcape 


irom we, to munter the act of cruelty from 


their 
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their own perſons to thoſe of others. The ge. 
nerality of people are ſatisfied in a very eaſy way 
concerning this ſingular phenomenon. They 
ſay ſuch men are mad; what neceſſity, then, 
is there for any further inquiry into the reaſon 
of their actions? To which I anſwer, that as 
no madman ever commits a voluntary act 
without a motive, the queſtion of curioſity is 
What motive it is which prompts ſuch a per- 
| ſon to deſtroy an innocent being, and perhaps 
the one he is moſt fond of, while the princi- 
pal defire in his mind, and which, in a great 
degree, occaſions his erroneous. judgment, is 
the wiſh of putting a period to his own exiſt- 
ence; for I hope I need not repeat, that it 1s 
of ſuch men only that the preſent queſtion is. 
The fact itſelf is too notorious to be denied; 
the firſt phenomenon by which deſpair, ariſing 
from a deſire of eaſe from pain through the 
medium of death, exhibits itſelf, is often the 
murder of another. | | 


Let not this expreſſion be confounded with a egi 
able act, as is too frequently the caſe in common converſa- 


In 
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—— 


"IN" any itiftances it evidently ſprings from 
an erroneous judgment in regard to the nature 


/ of crimes. ' A perſon bent on death thinks it 

Lee criminal to deſtroy another than to com- 

: mit ſuicide. ” The idea in his mind is, chat he 
5 is forcibly put to death in the one caſe, where- 


as in the other he counteracts the laws of na- 
ture; and in general this notion is combined 
vith very falſe religious opinions. The two 
following caſes which put this matter in a clear 
point of view, and exhibit the whole train of 
thoughts which impel people to ſuch acts, are 
both of them tranſlated from the Pſychologi- 
cal Magazine. The firſt is related in Vol. III. 

part 3, p. 355 and the other i in b 5 9 85 2. 
p. 10. | 


; d I. „A young woman, MaROAREr K. 
5 23 years old, was ſent to the houſe of cor- 
* rection, in Onolzbach, in Sep. 1755, on 
account of various miſdemeanours which 
© ſhe had committed. She was received, as 
* ſuch perſons uſually are, with blows and 
* ſtripes. One of the blows of, the whip 
” made uſe of for mis cruel purpoſe wound- 
cc ed 
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* ed her ſeverely in the left breaſt,” and gave 
« her the moſt acute pain. This treatment 
„ made ſo deep an impreſſion on her mind, 
4 „ that ſhe began to deteſt life, and in order 
c to get rid of it ſhe determined to commit 
ee murder. She thought that by ſo doing ſhe 
5 would have time allowed her for repentance, 
* which ſhe knew ſhe could not have were 
e ſhe to defivey WN 


> F © She tin be defign | in cold 
re blood, and accompliſhed it on another vo- 
*, man in the following manner: 


: « One Sunday ſhe 1 of being il, 

« and requeſted to be excuſed from attending 

« divine ſervice. A ſimple and half. fatuitous 

ce girl, of the name of MEDERIN, was allowel 

* to attend her. Marcarert K. convinced 

« this girl that there was no hope of theit 

* being relieved from their preſent miſerable 
* ſituation but by their both conſenting to 
e die; and ſhe propoſed to Mepzrrn to kill 
« her firſt. The girl was ſoon reconciled to 


e the propoſition, and the 2 condition ſhe 
cc made 


Aub THYIK ners. % 9 


« made was rhat her companion ſhould not 


« hurt her. She ſtretched herſelf out, and 
r the murdereſs accompliſhed the | horrid 


« crime by cutting the girl's throat. MDE 


«ain ſuftained the blow with perfect re- 
« fignation, and died ſoon after.” I inter- 


tpt the relation at this part merely to ſay, 


that T omit tranſlating thoſe paſſages in the 


yhich occafioned her crime. They only prove 
vith what inhumanity many-of the keepers of 


throws light on the ſtate of her mind. 
„ LS 1 Sk err 


15 Vion ded aſked, in the court of Juſtice; 


a deedas the murder of her fellow priſoner, ſhe 
* anſwered, fear for the ſharp blows, and pain 
* ſhe knew ſhe had to ſuſtain in the houſe of 
* corretion. She thought within-herſelf, If 
I take away my own life, my ſoul is loſt for 
«ever; but if I murder another, although in 


+ k 


original which deſcribe the cruclties that were 
inflicted on this unhappy woman on her firſt. 
teception in the houſe of correction, and 


ſuch places abuſe their power. I proceed to 


tranſlate that part of her examination which | 


" what could induce her to commit ſo horrid a: 


46 that 


a + 
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* that caſe I alſo muſt forfeit my life, ſtill 1 


* ſhall have time to repent, and God will 


« pardon me. When ſhe was aſked if ſhe had 
«© no hatred againſt the deceaſed, or if ſhe had 
ever received any ill-uſage from her, ſhe 
* anſwered, That the deceaſed, had never 


done her any injury; and if any thing vexed 
© her (the deceaſed), ſhe always came to her 
to n her W 141 


. „Upm Was aſked if me llept quietly 
« after having committed ſo horrid an at, 
© ſhe anſwered, that * ſhe prayed to God be- 
fore going to bed, and eee and when 
e 1 ſhe * n ze 


': "06 00 — perfectly cu 5 colleftel 
* during her trial, and until the nature of her 


* crime was explained to her; and. when ſhe 
« underſtood that ſo far from her having taken 
e the road to happineſs, -ſhe had drawn the 
<< eternal wrath of God upon n ſhe wept 

| e bitterly. : 


te The 


« th 
« th 


ie hu 
« he 


te Afi 
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1 er The « phyſician who attended het aſcribed 
Ul i « the crime to def] pair, and 2edinm vitz ; but 
ad WF « the en ee. this hint. 
ad 4 berg e 
be M Daxnzpe VonLKnes: was born in Fried 
er land, fix (German) miles from Köningſ- 
« burg, in Pruſſia. He loſt his father when 
her A « he was fourteen, years old, - about ' which 
« time he was put apprentice to a ſhoemaker. 
„After his apprenticeſhip was finiſhed, he 


vent to Dantzic, with a view of proſecuting 
b « his trade ; but before he could get work 
- enough to ſupport himſelf, his travelling 
en 


* cheſt, containing all his wum was TOA 
8 from;him. e 1 


« As it was not poſſible for him to work 
„ without theſe, he. enliſted himſelf for ſix- 
teen years in the ſervice of his Daniſh Ma- 
" jfty, and 1 was ſenr to e : 


% Although, according to kk own account, 
he experienced many hardſhips from his 


Tre © officers, yet he completed his ſixteen years 
t duty; after which he reſolved to viſit his 
Vor- I OW native 


9 
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« native home; but on his journey. chither 
* he met with a diſcharged ſoldier, whofe 
« name was VorMan, and who was a free- 


e man, and ſhoemaker, in Meyburgh, on the 
4 borders of Mecklenburg. He engaged 


« himſelf with this man, but the buſineſs did 
<« not pleaſe him, and he quitted it the ſame 
day he began it. He went to an alehouſe, 


s and enliſted himſelf in the cavalry, and on 


« the 11th of March, 1763, was mm 


* into che e of W 


6 It 8 appear, that PIR this PINE to 
« May 23d, murderous ideas ſprang up in his 


« mind; and, unhappily, it alſo appeared 
* that theſe owed their origin to religious 


« enthuſiaſm. His ideas of the happineſs of 
« a future life were of the moſt vivid kind, 
« ſince they terminated in wearineſs of lift, 
« and in the deſire of throwing off his mortal 


* burthen, The only way which preſented 


« itſelf to his mind to obtain this deſirable 


| « end was to forfeit his life by murder: after 


« the Ces of which act, he ima- 
cc gined 
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wr) þ comment would ance; enough to make 


0 Ae to rk of his com- 
« rade and bedfellow, TroMas GrruRorn, 
« this man lived a pious life, ſinging religi- 
r cus hymns, and reading godly books, one 


« of which he offered his companion, for his 


« edification. | He often admoniſhed Geru- 
« ROTH to become devour, adding, that he 
« himſelf had been very wild in his youth, 
* but that he now was in the 1 way. 


11 One night, when in bed, the idea of 5 


4 teazing VozLENER a little, on account of 
n his extravagant piety, occurred to Gxlu- 


* ROTH 3 he ſaid, he looked upon it to be a a 
thing unreaſonable in ſome people to act ſo 


* uncommonly devout a part, as if with a 
view of making it appear that they alone 

u merited happineſs hereafter. Upon which 
8 VoriKNIR anſwered, it was extremely un- 


" Juſt i in him to think ſo, and immediately 
began to cry out, 7 muff, Twill be happy bere- 


Mer. Theſe words he repeatedly uttered 
„„ « with 


' 
- 
= 
! 
| 
* 
| 


r . Ao 
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-< with a loud and harſh voice, toſſing his lege 


« and arms about in a violent manner, and 


« ſtarting from one part of the bed to ano- 


ther. After this idea of his being deter. 
« mined, with all his might, to become hap. 


« py had dyelt ſome time in his mind, he 


ce broke forth in ſorrowful complaints about 
« his paſt life, and began to exclaim, I an 
t come to this at laſt; I am come to this at laſt; 


©, which words he repeated three or four times, 


125 Upon his companion aſking him to what 


's« he was come ? he anſwered the ſame Thing. 


8 - According t to VOELKNER' s OWN teſtimony, 
« he had long entertained the idea of murder. 


e ing a child, becauſe he thought that after 
40 having confeſſed, and made his peace with 


« God, he would ſoon reach that place, and 
« that happy life for which he ſighed. Three 


40 weeks previous to the act, he ſuffered 


0 indeſcribable anxiety, and uncaſineſs. It 


Wy « appeared to him as if he was obliged to 


Kill ſome ene. On ſome nights he ſlept 


C well, on other not 2 all; but the ider 
| WT of 


fr ry mts wh of oo IE * 
ISS ww. GAIWW 


OT 
C5 
4 

5 


* 
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« of n _ one always nn with 


— W 


« Three ge: n 2 e oe ö 


« crime,” he went to the church- yard, and 
played with the children who were there, 
4 intending, if he had an en to n 
9 one we them. : * 


1 Ar laßt 0 ben 3d of May, in the even- 
« ing, he accompliſhed his horrid purpoſe. 
« Alittle girl, who had a companion at the 
te houſe where VoELKNER was quartered, came 
that evening to pay her a viſit. The landlord 


« of the houſe, and his comrade, were both 


gone out about an hour before. VoELKNER. 
invited the two little girls to his room, and 


divided between them his ſupper ; immedi. 
* ately after which, placing his hand on the 
, forchead-of one of them, he bent her head 


« back; and with a knife, which he had 
ſharpened on purpoſe a day or two before, 
* he cut her throat. He then went to the 
guard-houſe, ſurrendered himſelf, told what 
© he had done, and acknowledged that it now 


e cauſed 


, 
— 


— 


£ 
. „ 
— * —— 
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ce en him much regret. He was im- 
ce mediately taken to priſon, where he flept 
ee calmly the whole night, for he acknoy. 
< ledged that the uncommon uneaſineſs he 


ee had experienced for three weeks before 


* ceaſed _ his nnn the act. 


1 Dia his examination he anſwered like 
« a reaſonable man, and expreſſed himſelf 
te with preciſion, behaving himfelf decently, 
« both in word and deed. He narrated the 
* principal circumſtances of his life, and ſaid 

© he knew perfectly well what conſequencrs 
ce were to be expected from ſuch. an action, 
« and that he would be obliged to anſwer it 
« with his blood. But this thought was, 
e at that time, by no moans a diſagroeable to 
te hirn.“ 5 | 


+ wore that murder may, in cer- 
tain caſes, proceed in a melancholic perſon, 
and as an effect of deſpair, from tenderneſs 
towards the viſtim; the idea which infpires 
this horrid determination of mind is, that of 
_ faving the beloved object from the ſame cauſes 


from * n Wan of e er 
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of painful. diſtreſs and affliction which prey 


on the ſpirits of the inſane perſon. Sueh 8 


reſolution as this ſeldom takes place until a 


kind of delirium occurs; but this delirjum 


is always of ſhort. duration, and occaſioned by 


one or more painful: ideas, which are diſſipated 
by the a&; and hence, to the generality of 


people, che patient appears after the act has 
been committed, as one who has the ufe of 


reaſon... It is not like the delirium of maniacs; 
which--arifes from a difeaſed action of the 
blood-veſſels: of the brain, and is totally in- 
dependent of any mental cauſe, and is, alſo, 


permanent for a conſiderable length of time, 
but it is a temporary loſs of judgment, or 


ther, it is a ſudden erroneous judgment, 


5, 2 


e 8 an s years N 


old, was an inhabitant. of the village of 


Donau worth. She had been twelve years” 


married to a man of a ſevere and unſeeling 
temper; and, excepting a fever; and ſome” 
Mg irreg laritics in anne to der men- 


i 


for ſhe prayed often without knowing what 
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ſtrual AE was a n nr 


rin ö 10 


woman. fd fig}? '{ #23 4 ET: ay 


ws 4 141 . 1 ? þ | 4 47 4. 4 1 I 


| i. the end of the year 1585, ſhe was 
detected in ſtealing milk in the village 
where ſhe lived. She ſolicited, in the moſt 


earneſt manner, that the circumſtance might 
be concealed. from her | huſband,” whom ſhe 
dreaded, and ſhe obtained a promiſe to that 


purpoſe; but it was not obſerved. At firſt 


he was told of it in an (obſcure way, but 


| he afterwards n the 1 mom 


as — fron the; e of. . 
witneſſes that the detection of her fraud had 
made a deep impreſſion on her mind, not 
only on account of her good name, but alſo 
on account of the treatment ſhe was likely 
to receive from her huſband, and that in 
conſequence - of this, ſhe,. became low and 


melancholy. It appears alſo, from the re- 
giſtered account of her trial, that ſhe had 


confeſſed, and yet (what is very uncommon 
with Catholics), it did not relieve her mind, 


ſhe 5 0 
with 
not c 


Tt 
he 1 
huſb: 
had « 
befor 
prove 
In th 
not 
ill. tre 


” 
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ſhe ſaid; and ſhe had been frequently ſeized 
ich violent head-achs, ne which ſhe \ was. 


. 


not conſcious of what lie did. 1 * 
18 | N SOF'z 
re It was 0 it &f pb 1786, before 
{ ſhe learnt with certainty that her tyrannical 
ht huſband was acquainted with the theft ſhe 
ae nad committed. He had often threatened, 
at before that time, to kill her if the report 
t WY proved true; and he now beat her ſeverely. 
ut In the court of -juſtice, however, ſhe did 

not ſeem to have any recollection of the 

il· treatment ſhe had received. 
ad Upon being aſked how often her huſband 
ot ad beaten 'her, ſhe anſwered, - ſhe did not 
Iſo know; her huſband knew; ſhe herſelf: had 
ely nn? 1 | 
and After this treatment, ſhe went to bed, 
re- rembling for fear, and dreading worſe uſage' 
had he next day. Her daughter, a little girl 
aon bout ſeven years old, came to her bedſide, 
nd, d prayed with her. She - had formed the 
hat elolution of leaving her huſband, * aſked: 
ſhe 


her 
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her daughter if the would ſtay with her father. 
This the girl refuſed to do, as ſhe was afraid 
of him. Aſter praying devoutly, early in 
the morning, ſhe left. her huſband's houſe, 
and took her daughter along with her, and 
alſo her infant, which was only two months 
and a half old. As the was about to depart, 
ſhe again aſked her daughter if ſhe would not 
rather live with her father ; but the girl an- 
ſwered ſhe would rather die. The thoughts 
which this anſwer occaſioned in the mother's 
mind, the miſery and diſtreſs which ſurrounded 
| Her, the fear of what might happen to her 
children in caſe ſhe died, and, at the fame 
time, her own ardent wiſh to finiſh her exiſt- 
ence, all theſe things cauſed her to form the 
barbarous reſolution of drowning them. 


The infant ſhe took in her arms, and being 
arrived at the border of the Danube, ſhc 
caufed her daughter to kneel down and pray 
to God to deſerve. a good death. \ he then 
| tied the infant in the arms of the gi bleſſed 
them by making the fign of the 3 on them, 


and threw both into the river. She afterwards 
e returned 
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r. 3 the village and told what ſhe had 
id Bl done. POR f Fob? YI. part a. 


in p · 4. 5 
ſe, 8 
nd Grief and melancholy do not always termi- 


nate either in a gradual atrophy, or in defpair. 


by, a ſtate of fury, as has already been ob- 
ſerved in the chapter on Delirium; and, in- 


bs dependently of this, it may terminate in chat 
cr's mild kind of delirium in which ſome imagi- 
ded BH nary object of thought, accidentally n 


nn. a en n belief. 


The termination. of nomad in Gin | 
delirium, or in a ſtate of mania, is, perhaps, 
one of its moſt common changes. Previous 
to the commencement of this violently diſor- 
ered ſtate of the brain, the patient is gene- 
ally obferved to be more abſent and me- 
lncholy than uſual ; he is more ſilent, alſo, 
but yet there is ſomething wild and alarm 
Ing in his looks, He is, at times, greatly 


hen, Mäturbed by bis thoughts, and always ap= 
wards 


pars more ar leſs confuſed, juſt as if there, 


They may be preceded, and are often followed 
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was a beginning intoxication,” which deranged MW can! 
not only the impreſſions of external objects, catic 
but alſo the ſenſorial ones which ariſe from alſo 

his ideas, Wl acco 

: 1157 £72778 Jon go e | mear 
Why melancholy ſhould, in one caſe, ter. Wl **P 
minate in, or at leaſt alternate, with a ſtate of hand 
furious delirium, having all the true character rende 

of mania, and, in another caſe, be ſucceeded by ur 

by a very mild aberration of reaſon, in which Chara 

not only the thoughts, but the actions of the ef m. 
man are inoffenſi ve, as in the caſe which fol- ing t 
lows, is certainly a very intereſting ſubject of under 
inquiry; bur at the ſame time, a very intricate celſari 
one to develope. The phyſical conſtitution Thoſe 
of the patient ought always to be taken into * the 

In whe 


account ; and it is, perhaps, of all cauſes the 

one which has the moſt influence in producing refſels 

one or other of theſe events juſt now men- dent! 

tioned, eſpecially when they are excited by ble t. 

mental cauſes. The diſpoſition to iraſcibility I tat di 

of temper, and to good humour are born with fer eit 

people; for we ſee theſe two extremes of men- they, fo 

tal character evidently marked in the conduct I d re 

= of different infants, long before education I Pin w. 

8 * cal i \ - 


wa . 
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canons produced any effect on them. Edu- 
cation, indeed, may correct and improve, and 
alſo hurt and ſpoil what nature has done; 
accordingly we find, on the one hand, that by 
means of a judicious controul, violence of 
temper may be ſoſtened; and, on the other 
hand, a natural amiableneſs of temper may be 
rendered rough and offenſive by example, or 

nl by unwiſe management but ſtill the natural 
character ſhall, at times, break forth. No ſet 
of men have greater opportunities of obſery- 
ing this than phyſicians, who, ſee mankind 

| under the influence of ſuch cauſes as muſt ne- 
celſarily deſtroy the effects of artificial habits. 
Thoſe whoſe nerves are diſpoſed from birth 
for the eaſy reception of pleaſurable ſenſations, 
in whom all the actions of the different ſets of 2" 
veſſels go on with freedom, and who conſe- Dk 
quently are of a cheerful diſpoſition and ami. | | 
able temper,. preſerve the natural character of e 
that diſpoſition in every diſeaſe; If they ſuf= 

ker either from corporeal or mental 8 

ey for the moſt part exhibit much patience 

and reſignation; or if they do expreſa the = 

pain which ex. eien it is in gentle 

Ve 2 | IO, 
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_ terms, ſuch as always beget more pity and 
Hmpathy. in the breaſt of the by-ſtandery, 
than the impetuous and often ' unreaſonable 
complaints of thoſe whoſe diſpoſition is {o 
much oppoſed to this; for this other claſs of 
men-are born with nerves xcutcly ſenſible, and 
euſily irritated, and hence they are conſtantly 
expoſed to cauſes of inquietude and pain, 
While children they are fractious, ill-tempered, 
and unruly, and although the offenfive points 
of ſuch a character may be worn down by a 
judicious mode of education, and they may 
be taught a confiderable degree of ſelf- com- 
mand, yet when under fuch impreſſions as de- 
ſtroy the degree of attention which is neceſſanj 
in every act of judgment, the natural pheno. 
mena of pain break forth, arid they become 
peeviſh, quarrelſome, and unreaſonable ; and iſſlimes a 
this conduct is always augmented by the inju- I N i not 
dicious conceſſions, or een of their Wſticre o 
n and friends. gin | ad its 


The isdividusts of both theſe claſſes muy, ſF-ules o 
doubilefa, be ſeized with mania, and chat «lin irn 
an ' EE and 9 kind, the i Knce, 


Eee | Ss onlf 
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d 4 difference being in degree; the one being 
" much more unruly than the other; but the 
Violence of temper which occurs in this diſ- 
o Wl caſe never takes place except the mania ori- 
of Wl cinate from corporeal cauſes, and in ſuch as 
4 WY acc ſtrongly prediſpoſed to inſanity. Corpo- 
yu, or phyſical cauſes may occaſion ſuch an | 
n. Wuncommon degree of increaſed arterial action 
d, In the brain of the one as well as that of the 
its WM other, as ſhall be productive of this violently 
7 a (ennged ſtate; but when mental cauſes of 
17 WY liftreſs operate on theſe two claſſes of people, 


their effects are generally very different; for 


Je. WY nental pain, like corporeal pain, is borne 
ary vit much more caſe by the one than by the 
no. Mother, and accordingly ve find that when 


melancholy is thus produced in them, it aſ- 


and fumes a different character: in the one caſe, 
nju- is not long borne, if the cauſes. of grief be 
heir euere or frequent, without producing deſpair 


ud its attendants; or elſe it terminates in a 
urious dehrium ; but in the other caſe, the 


rar); n of mental pain, although acute, and 
at > en ir le, ſhall be ſuſtained with great 
"the Kicence, and when the judgment at laſt begins 
only er SS bo pr to 
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of a mild, though of an equally obſtinate kind 
as to its removal. Of the firſt kind of deli. 
rium ſucceeding. melancholy from mental 
cauſes, ſome caſes have already been adduced; 


; ceeding melancholy. from mental cauſes, the 


- 


- ec performing the other parts of his duty. In 
de this occaſioned, _ he ſuffered much from 
_ « events, which occurred in his family and 


| * houſehold affairs. Theſe circumſtance 
&« ſoon. induced ſuch anxiety, as often cauſed 


« On GRAGERT, one of the Gen; 


to fail, and a delirium enſues, it is generally 


of the other, or milder kind of delirium, ſuc. 


following SPITE: to me to * a ftriking 1 in- 
moe. 2 


4 i * 


. arms of Berlin, was of a harmleſs and 
te quiet diſpoſition, - but rather of a ſuper- 
te ſtitious turn of mind. He frequently un- 

c derwent harſh military diſcipline, on a- 
ec count of a natural ſtiffneſs in his joints 
* which prevented him from marching and 


ei addition to the pain and humiliation whic 


: poverty, and a multiplicity of unfortunate 


c him to 88 many ſleepleſs nights; and eles f. 
er © | | | 155 80 which Fel 


* 


8 > 120 ee eres 


the Bible he Was Nruck'with'the [bu6k® of 
« Daniel, and was ſo mien [pteafed. wirkt it, 


„dat it beeume his Favourite! ſtudy; ind 
cles ſo 
* ſtrongly poſſeſſed his Imagination, that he. 


« from That Timb the idea of im 


began to belitve that he himſelf cold. _— 
form ſome. He was perſuaded, fer 


ſtande that his power was ſuch, a6 E 


vete to plant am apple tree with à view of 
e its becoming a cherry tree, it Would bear 
cherries! He was s diſcharged from wg 


jo oh dRrigny, for two Feats 
* never doing any thing which bettaye 


* ſanity, It was then reſol ved 66 Kak n e 


nis bn: "at Dr. Drier; before 5 

um. e N | * 2 . „ _ 
e enen ey ges gare 
4 ' except” wien tlie ſubject concerned mira- 


* cles} Bit in regard to theſe he retained His 8 5 


"You. U. ! 2. . 5 ce * 
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naghdch anxiery of mind; 3 
do reporty nDu¹ net he diff pd h by = 
the peruſal of pious books; In reading 
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ucted himfelf e bor 
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«old;nations,- adding; however, at: dhe ſame 
ectims, that if he found. upon trial, after 

«ie. era at home, that the event did not 
s correſpond, with his: expectation, he would 

<<; readily . relinquiſh tha -thoughs, and. be- 
* lieve he had heęn miſtaken. One error 

tf his mind he had already. removed in his 
Se ene for; there Vas, an old woman whom 
he, at one time; conſideredi as a witch, but 
2 ee de after wardo : diſcovered; upon trial 
tei to be;no ſuch thing. His great deſire was 
20 be, allowed to return home een 
ee was nnn 
4d 101 bow nb e 3H; 

Enopgh bas be Lide point out what 
kind of ideas create grief; how grief and other 
varieties 0 of mental pain, when long.continued, 
diſorder the functions, of. the body, a nd, alſo, 
hop, by, conſtantly preſerving one chain a 
thought; they cauſe falſe judgments to- ariſe; 
how. theſe diſorders of body and mind create 
the diſeaſe called melancholy, and, likewiſe, 
how. this, diſorder. may terminate in tædium 
vitæ, ſuicide, murder, mania, and mild deli 
| Tins, It N remains t to . ae 
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Hicke tene bn ai _ 5 08914 
V In thoſe who, by: the peculiar organization 
of their frame, are greatly diſpaſed to [this | 
complaint; > - number of diſeaſed affections 
generally exhibit themſelves before the age-of 


thirty. cor. thirty five: o The moſt com 
ſymptoms are head - achs, frequent attacks of 
giddyneſs, ſudden confuſion of ideas, a great 


diſpoſition! to anger, violent agitations when 
hereby: n apt: ite Weender as . 


exceſſes from cauſes of. joy, as from cauſes of 


grief. ut before theſe, ſymptoms occur ſo 


frequently as: to excite attention in the friends 
or byr ſtanders the diſpoſition to melancholy 


may often be diſcerned by external ſigns, 
which, are. conſtant in certain. individuals. 


* 48 


heſe ſigns conſtitute the external character 
of what the; ancients. called the melancholic 


temperament, and areas follows: a lean and 
dry; frames cthe very: reverſe of the plump, 
ſucculent, and fleſhy appearance of a perſon 
in good Bann eſpecially o1 one of the ſanguine 


HA) | . Q 2 8 oy tempera- 


ſ 


& 4 


— 
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temperattent ; ſmall und IRH mäſtles / The 
interſtices between which are not filled u 
with fat, a fallow ſkin, and complexion which 
is frequenth ' of à browniſh eH0o colour, 
_ with little ur nd admixture of red; deep black 
ſtiſf Mir, eyes funk, [hollow fockets, large 


Vein eſpcoially in the hands and arins, and 


a conſtunt expreſſion of dejection. Such are 
the characters of the melancholic temperament 
which are mentioned by the ancients, and co. 
pied by all ſucceeding writers. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved; xhat theſe ſigns do not 
always appear in early life; even where there 
is a ſtrong tendency to melaneholic inſanity. 

They are rather to be conſidered as the effects 

of the diſeaſe, after it has continued for ſone 

years. Of many melahcholic pk Who 
have fallen under my care, both 25 out- pa- 
tients: of the Weſtminſter Infirmary, and in 
private practice, ſeveral have had ear rend 
of the external characters of the ſanguine tem- 
perament, that is, they ha ve had far; or reddiſh 
hair; à fair but "rather ow complexion, blue 

Me es „Dan 8 
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Ar -the age of - thirty; ſometimes NBC 
earlier in life, if they have been born of me 


ternal uneaſineſs, of which, they can giye no 
good gcœgunt, but which haye fo powerful an 
elſeck on them as to make them withdraw 
wemſelvęs from ſociety, and abandon them- 
klyes tp tears, and other affections of grief. 


19 peard f age. They are always! ſubject 70 
impreſſions of fear; and many imaginary ob- 


.be of terror and diſtreſs are conſtantly pre- 
ſent to their mind. Some are ſeized with ag 


affection of phrenay 3 in eatly life ; others con- 
tinue free from it until conſiderably advanced \ 
and others are never affected with any furious 
delirium, but paſs their days in conſtant flee 
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: n thoſe hai re conſtitutionally jnglives 
to melancholy, /; and who have had frequens 
attacks of ãt, for it often ſubſides, and returns 

igain, much Boner Halte ales plage 


ft 2 | | various 


ter 


lancholic: Parents, theſe pegple begin to havvgs | 
indeſcribable] ſenſations of-anxiety,,. and in- 


[aver known this happen o q u r. men ak | 
my; acduaintance, hg rere not more than = 


$i 
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Furious functions of the body. -Theſe'are fimi- 
lar to-the diſorders which are occaſioned in 
almoſt every perſon by long. continued grief 


ſuch as a depraved appetite; being either 
much impaired, or almoſt totally Aboliſhed 
while melancholy prevails, and a keen and 
ravenous appetite, when it is abſent. They 
 afe troubled with flatulency, with acute pains 
in the hypochondriac regions, with hæmor- 
rhoids, and irregularities in the alvine diſ- 
charge. Theſe bodily affections; however, 
are not to be met with in every caſe df melan- 
cholia, for many ſhall have all the mental 
characters of the complaint for ſeverhl years, 
and yet have no remarkable diſorfder in the 
corporeal part of their ſyſtem. The functions 
of the liver are thoſe which are moſt com- 
monly changed, for the bile is: ſeldom found 
to have its natural qualities in thoſe who have 
long laboured under this diſorder. It is often 
vomited of a deep green colour, and acrid 
Auality; and before it is evacuated in this 
way, it occaſions head- ach, - fluſhitigs of heat 

in khe face, and à ſenſe of burning heat in 
the? _ AE with; a metallic taſte 
017 2 in 
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in -the mouth, reſembling. that which'a piece 


of braſs or copper imparts to the palate! In 


ſome others the bile: produces diſorders in the 
inteſtines, and gives: a kind of pitchy conſiſt- 
ence to the ſtools; as has been already taken 


notice of; but theſe phenomena are by no 


means conſtant or neceſſary attendants of me- 
lancholy. The general mental character of 
the complaint, when it ariſes from ſtrong 


| hereditary prediſpoſition, is this: frequent 


feelings of anxiety, grief, and deſpondency, 


a deſire of doing well, but an incapability of 


ſteadily purſuing any laudable exertions, on 
account of painful internal ſenſations,” and in- 

voluntary acts of judgment, founded on falſe 
or erroneous thoughts, which, however, com- 


mand. a firm Conviction in their mind; they 
have, alſo, a ſtrong deſire of rel ief, and ſymp- 


toms of deſpair,” or tedium-vite, in conſe- 


quence of finding that no relief can be ob- 


nined from the conſtant miſery under which 
they; labour. 12 It is ſurely needleſs to add, ls 
that in the delirium: of deſpair they may com- 
mit any of the raſh acts which : attend this 
later A ſingle caſe will put this in a clearer 


f & 
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point of view than en be described in gene- 
ral terms. D. SzyrnRII was admitted into 
</the Orpban Hafpital, at Fotſdam, vben he 
e was four years old, and remained there 
＋ until he was twenty. He was brought up 
© by ir ade to be n ſhoernaker, and was, ac. 
c eording to the teſtimony of all who knew 
ee him, a quiet, induſtrious, and pious man; 
rather ſimple; and timorous, and more in- 
clined to grief than to joy. Even in his 
_ © early years he frequently. fell into a ſtate of 
<_ melancholy, in which he behaved himſelf 
<, ſtrangely, and hence he obtained, among his 
«, companions, | the nickname af the mad Sey- 
& bell. He was exccedingly plethoric, and 
e ſubject to ſudden ebullitions and determina- 
te tions of the bload to the head, which were 
« always accompanied with great reſtlefineſs 
te and anxicty, and which: were. augmented or 
_ « diminiſhed -aceording' as the commotion in 
the ſanguiferous ſyſtem was increaſed: or 
60 © leſſened, . In his later years hip ee e 
« Ones in trug mdancholy:. Balg gi 36 
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, Tie haf not learnt his profeſſion ſuffict- 
u my well to ſupport himfelf: by it, and he 
n not fortumte enough to pleaſe the va- 
F:r30u8 maſters into -whotſe' ſervite he went: 5 
hence his mind was filled with difpleaſure 
« ofcaceount-af- his. own: inferiority: and [want 
«/of-talents ; and a conftant dread preyedion = 
* his ſpirits, leſt he ſhould-be turned; but of 
all eraployment, and be rendered deſtitute: 
Under this apprehenſion, he one day ſude 
« denly;, and without any cauff being: given; = 
© left the houſe bf a M 'CminſeliorOrayrnr, = 
*'of Potſdam ; inthe: ſervice bt Gaptain Vox 
65 WInrI TIE, he attempted to: ſfhobt him 
4 ſelf ; and, While with Mr. Wiss max, he 
*'threw: himſelf out een, re of in 8 
" windpis.- 4 bag nigen 4 we 07's 


r „From December, 17), to January, 1781, 
nde lived in a fate of great poverty, ſupport- 
or ing haraſelf by fewing, the profit of which . 
er Wl © Vere hardly ſufficient to ſupply hi moſt 
„ urgent wants. Ele had alſb a few'debts; 

I © vhich he was anxious te diſcharge, bur 

de * deu ithour-"the means! of doing ſo, he 


aur FR. could 


Son, 


+ 


234 on ORTEP! AD MELANCHOLY, ' 
« ebuld not gratify this wiſh. Tortured by 
* conſtant anxiety and diſtreſs, which he en- 
1 deavoured in vain to alleviate by prayer; 
. tormented by the foreſight of ſpending an 
„ unhappy and miſerablę exiſtence; fearful 
«left he ſhould be arreſted: on account of his 
« debts; which -were really. inconſiderable, 
. and prepoſſeſſed with the idea that his af. 


« flictions would not be terminated but by his 


« death; the unlucky thought ſprung up in 
. his mind of | accelerating that  wiſhed-for 
«event by murdering à child. The child 
de whom he ſelected, as the inftrument by 
te vhich he was to attain heaven, he loved to 
«exceſs, as he himſelf avowed, and as its pa- 
uu rents: teſtified who ſaid that he had taught 
« the child many prayers, and ſeveral: —_ 
58 of wes Bible. : 


« Why 


1.486; The Holi 9 which his ROI for 


f . «: « this little object of his regard, was once the 


«cauſe. of its life being ſaved, when he had 


Aebi fly determined in his mind to take it 


* away; but one day aſterwards being ſudden!y 


40% mae ih: @ furious delirjum, be quick) 
ct murdered 


in it 


profeſf 
ariſes 
and vat 


but fit 


njurio! 


bakers; 
by inter 
ing, an 
erciſe, © 
moſt fr 
toms 6 
theſe mx 
true me 
Cauſes. © 


* 


1 1 


That à certain peculierty- of difordered 
conſtitution, which, by conſtantly yielding a 
number of diſeaſed and painful ſenſations, 
prediſpoſes to melancholy, may | be OE 
ally created, as well as born with 
a fact founded” on daily experience . vis 
profeſſions give birth to it; and it "alfo often 
ariſes from the injuries which a diſſolute life, 
mas | vatiouts exceſſes in diet and drink occaſion; 
makers,” who not only live a fedentary life 


Nel 
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dered it: He tried to conce eil the body 
« and' yet the moment after, he went out of 
FUE e hovſe and told n aer mene ee 


% 


| perfony't 


2000" - 


erk 


ee bent, and ſuſtaining an 


injurious” preflure on the \ſtomach} raylors, 

bakers; and glaſs-blowers, who are exhauſted | 
by intenſe heat, ſevere work, and hard drink. 

ng, and men of letters; who neglect all ex- 
reife, and live too much retired, are the 
moſt frequently expoſed to occaſional ſymp- 
toms of this dreadful malady; but even in 
theſe men whoſe health is much deranged, 
true melancholy ſeldom:ariſes, except mental 

cauſes of grief and diſtreſs join themſelves to 
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bes gorporcal ones, and; this canſtirytes one 


cbolia vera from Hypochondria/is.... „The former 
may be ſaid to be always excited by mental 
cauſes, and conſiſts in various phenomena of 
grief, deſpondency, and deſpair ; whereas the 
latter moſt © ci 


| e 3 in ein aides and. then A 
mental character is ſeldom conftang ; for, at 

times, the! ſtrange illuſions of bypachondri- 

 afis/prevail; and at other times the deſponden- 


patients ſeldom live Jong. They often ter- 
ed, and every care is taken of them, they 


great deal of diverſity in chis refpers ariſe 
| from' the difference af the timt:of;:life when 
GE ſcized:yithithe complaint. Se 


o enk AND; MELANEHOLY, 


of the characters which, diſtinguiſhes s Mela 


mmonly ariſes from corporeal 
cauſes, and its mental phenomena conſiſt of 
erroncous "__ | Dae about Weir own 


ESE” EE 4S 
: 


ey and deſpair of melancholy. Melancholic 


minate their own exiſtence in che attacks of 
the diſurder : but even when carefally watch- 


never attain old age. Many die before thirty 
or forty; and few live beyond ſixty but 
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It has been already explained how . 


lirth to the prediſpoſition to 1 


er olaſſes; and, accordingly, as the 


open this principle tha SAvy ac2s'and' His 
wpyers make ſo zan anferent kinds of me⸗ 
lincholy. 8 4% to S e road aver 
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The firſt which is mes by Sava; 


See ie Mrs Melancholia Vulgaris, or com- 


Ns | on melancholy. 7 (N oſol . Method. — Tom. 2. 
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auſes f mental pain ſhall, at times, give 
ad if frequently renewed, ſhall at laſt inflace 
it Theſe * cauſes, although very: numerous? 

my all be reduced under a few general heats, 


aiginares from one or other of Theſe, /it aß 
receive its denomination from that ſource! */It 


lating and Paimful diſeaſe tolerably complete; 
* will be neeeſſary to make a few obſervatiotis. 
en the various ſpecies of thclandholy which 
ire een by Sauvaens. Nea — 5 
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238 4 REL AND [MBLANBOLY, 
P. 251. Ai. Amiſtet. x7689)ic; / He does not 


give any general character of it, but relates a 


number of caſes which he thinks are to be re- 


ferred to it; though the greater number of 


theſe, in my opinion, qught to he claſſed un. 
der the head of Hypochondriaſis. The fir 
caſe is that of a phyſician, ho, after he was 
cured. of a fever, imagined that he Was poi. 
ſoned by the, apothecary. | This caſe is too 
briefly. related to authorize any very decided 
opinion concerning it., It may have been 2 
_ eaſe of real mania, ſuch as:nowand!then occurs 
after fevers, eſpecially where, there is much 
prediſpoſition to the complaint, or it may 
have been a caſe of melancholy. 85 The next 
is that of a rich man, who imagined himſelf 
reduced to the greateſt; poverty: and would 
not ſtir out of. bed for fear of wearing; out his 
clothes : ; in every other reſpect he was a rea- 
ſonable. man, This is, doubtleſs, a caſe of 
real melancholy. Almoſt all the other caſes 
wbich are mentioned by SAUVAGES, as inſtan- 
ces of the melancholia vulgapis, are evident! 
caſes of hypochondriaſis; fuch, for inſtance, 
18 that of abe man Gnas believed = 
ſel 


2 2 


n 
N 
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and occupied himſelf in 


ſelf 3 un 5 '" Oc K, 
crowingz apd.i imitating the; ngiſc which tl 


NYT 4 


f alſo, is the caſe of the man who believed 
. bis legs to be made of ſtraw; and of him 
ſt who being afre id left Atlas might gro tired 
ef ſupporting; the world e 
i. row it upon him; and, aft K ly, all choſe of 
% vhom Sauvacss ſpeaks, who imagi 

d their heads were made of glaſs, an and thoſe. who 


2 fancied they. were wholly compoſed. of ice,, all 


ic WY of which caſes. he deſcribes, as common melan- N 


ch chaly,; are in fact ſo many inſtances ,of xrue 
rpochondriaſis. „„ 1415 38 8 
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The — Sari. of » men- 
tioned by this celebrated writer, is the Melan- 


love, undoubtedly, when in a certain degree, 


fll under our obſervation in the chapter on 
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1 animal makes when, it flaps its, wings; : ſuch, ; 95 


ined that 


toulia. Amatoria, or Erotomania. Sentimental 


may juſtly be conſidered as a ſpecies of melan - 
choly.- The deſcription of this diſeaſe will | 
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the French; ad for inflatice,” whe 


bereit reetilgh, of a very of 
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nip is Tr Meine Nbg of cur 


cbimttyman Ert vt, e eee 


of which Has been Geferibess“ V n Ian 


aid ore dent ait sto, Sn ge. 

5 Ff | ata * the 
. e Ae / or MIA Tniapinaire of 
nA man be- 
fle ves, wittont any reiſbnable cauſe; that he is 
aged en Ae” venercal difesfe, or with 
the" ite, d i is miterable in *conſequence of 
füch à chought” = DA mattes three 
diftin® kinds of thi is ſpecies" of melancholy ; 
12 Syphilis Water oY Port: imaginsria; | 
3. Tabes imaginaria. To me, "however, it 
appears to be much more agreeable to the 


- priticiples of Nofology to claſs theſe imagi- 


nary Aiſcaſes with "hypo chenfriafis j* for, in 


fa c, hey almoſt all proceed flom Afſeaſed cor- 
ure n 4nd 


hence ne extreme Uifficulty of removing them. 


1 is not more exrraotdiriaty chat 4 man fhould 


imagine his body to be covered itk che itch, 
or that he is ſyphiliric, conſumptive, or im- 
potent, than that his legs are made of ſtraw, 


ör his head of on nor do Tr think that there 


8 
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Is any . Aire in the nature, of theſe. 
diſeaſes, for I have endeavoured to prove that 5 | 
the. notion which is preſent. in the mind. of c 

ypochondriacs, and which appears to the by. 
ſander to be the cauſe of their, . miſery, is al- 
ways. accidentally excited, and if it be re« 
moved by ſtratagem, ſome other idea, totally 
different, but quite as erroneous, may take its 
place. See chapter on Hypochondriafie, 101251 


The Melancholis Moria, . als py 
ſpecies of Sauvacrs, is an hallucination of 
z peculiar, kind, which has been already taken 
notice of. SAUVAGES: illuſtrates it by. the fol- 
ang celehonted V 


— ru uit king ignobilis . 

Qui fi credebat miros audire tragcedos, 

In vacuo lætus ſeſſor, plauforque theatro, 

nd Hic ubi cognatorum opibus, curiſque refectus, 
Expulit helleboro morbum, bilemque meraco: . 
: Et redit ad ſeſe: pol me occidiſtis amici, | 
uld WH Non fervaſtes, alt, cui fic extorta voluptas, 

ch, Wl * "—_ * vim mentis een error? 


im- | bite Fail . „ | 
This. 1 or 8 . is 
te effect of a diſproportionate activity in the 
Vor. r. repre- 


X „ 


+. 
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repreſentative faculty of the mind, and can- 


people are born With Aa firong' Predifpofition 


the diſorder. © In this ſpecies, the patient 


« ſes up; if ſtanding, he never ſits; if lying, 
he never gets up. Neither does he move his 


* 


not with firi& propriety be cluſfed with me- 
lancholy, inaſmuch as the inluftve ideas are 
often fources'of pleaſure to the Patient. Some 


to this diſeaſe; others Have it gradually 
brought on by a fondneſs for fuch ſtudies as 
give too much employment to the faculty of 
fiction, or eee See 8 on 


per 


K 


Ahe 6th ſpeeies of Sauvsers is the Melar- 
cholia Attonita, which does not appear to differ 


F 


from the more com kinds of melancholy, 
except in mere degree. Savvaces relates a 
caſe of it from his own knowledge; after 
which he gives the following deſcription of 


« neither moves from place to place, nor chan- 
«« ges his poſture; if he be feated, he never ri- 


t feet except they be puſhed aſide by a bye- 


in 5 „ brclanch 
« ſtander; he does not ſhun the preſence of hore 
<< men; il aſked a 88 he does not an- in Golz 


4 Iver, 


Weg 
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1 ' ſwer; and yet he appears to underſtand what 
« is faid; he does net yield to admonition, 
« nor does he pay anꝶ; attention to objets of 
« ſight ör touch; he ſeems immerſed in 
« profound thought, and totally occupied ; 

« by foreign matters; at times he is more 
« awake: if food be put to his mouth he cats, 
and if liquor be preſented he drinks. This 
mre diſeaſe has never been ſeen by SuvTR 
« Tus, but Jaxvs, Phyſicianto the Ex xc rok of 
% SAXONY, once ſaw it in a man about thirty 
« years old, who was terrified with che thought 
that the Deity had condem ed mm. This 
8 man laboured under i Voting four months in 
the autumn and wintet, and at laſt was pradu- 
ally reſtored to his right underſtanding. ” See 
suvas. Noſolog. Method. Tom. 2. edir. 
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The Ich ſpecies which Saunen deſcribes, 
b the noe! Ervabioida of BrIIIxI and 
Moral. The patiert, in this ſpecies of 
melancholy, \ Mp 15 fila ro be in a ſtate of conftant 
motion, and at the fame tirne totally abſorbed 
In a thought, ſo as to bs perfectly unconſcious | 

Na where 


e his 
yer 


t an- 
[we, 
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where he is going, or what he is doing. He 
| is ſaid to be the moſt timorous of all melan- 
cholic patients; flying from the ſociety of 
men, frequenting ſolitary and diſmal places, 
ſuch as ſepulchres and church- yards. His 
body is deſcribed as being always emaciated 


and dry, his eyes ſunk in hollow ſockets, his 
tears dried up, his thirſt exceſſive, his tongue 

parched, and his colour of a citron yellow, 
ee J. Ce n 2. P- a 56. . 

11 ins be i in e ſuch a kind of melan- 

choly as, this, which, however, is a circum- 


ſtance that may be excuſably doubted, ſince 


Y neither SAUVAGES himſelf, nor any author fince 
his day, has pretended to have ſeen, it; yet 
would not confider. it as a diſtin, ſpecics 

but ſolely as a variety, ar ariſing f from ide inten- 
To of the dere ar ROI” 2 


The 8th 2 which e deſcribes 
he denominates Melancholia Saltans, a diſeaſe 
deſcribed , by, dnn in Bu. Raon of 


I] _— 


BAL epidemic, in n the year 1 37 3. | Thoſe who 
| 8 were 


were 
and 
throk 
laſt, 
on th 
they | 
The 6 
ſpecta 
the p⸗ 
and, : 


No; 
founda 
this, i. 
be clat 
one ch: 
many 
eaſes, 
Dance, 
are give 
able by 
wonder 
be give 
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were affected with it tore off their cloaths, 


and ran quite naked up and down the ſtreets, | 
through villages and in the churches, until at 


laſt, being entirely ſpent, they fell breathleſs 
on the ground. Many of them ſwelled until 
they burſt, except they were bound in chains. 
The diſeaſe was often communicated to the 
ſpectators, and was ſuppoſed to originate from 
the patient's being poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits, 
and, accordingly, was cured by exorciſms! 
Now, granting that there even was ſome 
foundation for ſuch an exaggerated ſtory as 
this, it is evident the diſeaſe has no claim to 
be claſſed with melancholy. It has not any 
one character of that diſeaſe. The hiſtory of 
many very fingular kinds of ſpaſmodic diſ- 
eaſes, glied to the nature of Saint Vitus“ 
Dance, are on record. The accounts which | 
are given of theſe are often rendered remark- 
able by a fondneſs of the narrator for exciting 
vonder; and hence implicit faith is ſeldom to 
be given to all that is ſaid concerning them. 
The Melancholia Caltans 1 ee to have 
been of this 2 8 N Mi 
The 
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The next, or 9th. ſpecies, deſcribed by 
8 is equally fabulous, in my opi- 
nion, as the laſt; the following is his account 

of it, which I give in his own words. He 
calls it Melancholia Hippantbropica, and takes 
the relation from the edifying letters (lettres 
edifiantes) of a Jeſuit called Lz Cours. 


70 0 as 8 Rk A facerdo. 
tibus ſeu Bonzis, fore ut ſua anima migratura 
eſſet poſt mortem in corpus veredi, juſſa Im- 
peratoris in Eliſios compos tranſlaturi; eum 
proinde hortabantur ad rectè currendum, ab- 
ſtinendum a morſu, calcitratione, &c, Bonus 

ille ſenex turbulentos ſomnos vix capiebat, 
cum ſe ephippio inſtructum et fræno, jam ad 


veredarii flagrum profecturum credebat; aſt ex- 


 pergefactus ſudore diffluens, num equus eſſet 
an homo dubitabat. Converſus in Cheſts 
nam FOI Feser. 15 


The Melandholia [<P HB of Hep! PPOC CRATES, 
which SAUVAGES enumerates as the oth ſpe- 


cies, was a caſe of real melancholy from 1 * 


tency of a particular kind, ba 
The 
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The auch ſpecies. of e is the Me. 


becpralgenqy fully, deſeribed in this chapter. 
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and by no means a very e one. 


r 1 
mal, and imitate 1 the manners of f it, or elle 
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m; and this 18 the principal f feature of the 
"If 4. 410i #4 
plaint. Raulix, in 
A Oar $970 enn: 
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the following e curiqus facts. cc Duos Iincanthro- 
i pos ſe vidiſſe teſtatur Donatus ab Alto- 


Sch. 


f ec 6 
$, mari aui per avia | vagabantur, £cadayera 


e- 7 " humans, aut partes corum ſecum get antes; | 
o- de cætero luridos, ficcos, aduſtos, firientes 


4 * depingit, ut locomotiam omnino refe- 


$03 #6 


he ' rant.  Sauvacrs, L. c. Tom. 2. p. 259. 


| fun Augliua, or ſædium vitæ. which has | 


2 is 2 Nr ofh mere - hy packer ndriaky, 


* 45% 2 ITT] N NY * . 8.2 e " 
N patient either | imagines imer at anj- 
he : thinks he has animals or monſters within 


his "Maladies 7 Pape go 
reuſes, mentions the, caſe of anumber. of y young 
nuns, all belonging, to one convent, Who 
thought t that, at a particular time, every day, 
ey were turned into cats, and Dona rus is 
fad, by SAUVAGES,, IQ have, been a witneſs of 
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5/3 The 13th ſpecies of Sauvaczs is the MElan- Ne 
 cholia Enthujtaftica of Paurus KokxrrA. This that 
is a mere variety of that fingular hallucination cular 
; 5 deſcribed i in the chapter on Genius. The fol. me c 
owing i is the deſcription” and' illuftration of : 
- 3 0 5 45 s given by this Airgun | Th 
Noſologiſt. © | 7 : 5 Melan 
: a has Melaxcholia Eubos 22 Port Renu. | Thi 
1 | Fathuf Faſmus_ Ker RI numine M. 0. of fry 
; : combi 
N 1 ec Quidam verd etiam putant le ab aliquibu drifis 
poteſtatibus majoribus impeti, et futura pre. Ml ipti 
: dicere, velut i numine afflati, quos etiam priva- veluti 
tim numine  affiatos nominat PauLvs oxvrra. edo 
; "PARACELSUS' exiſtimabat'ſe in acinacis capulo pit, t 
| ſuum azoth, Tui genium ſuum gerere. Muli- tranſve 
eres fatidicz, quibus ſtipat errabant Geben- | contacl 
culame 


nenſes fanatici, ſe celitds afflatas putaban, 


3 


"Futura prædicere, abſcondita cognoſcere ſe wortuc 
Jackitabant; z has vero prophetias non prius ; ede- pr chen. 
bant quam epilepſiz paroxyſmum firoulatum Nb 
paſſæ forent; itaque humi proſtratæ, mirum 

+ modum ſe exagitabant et ad ſc reverſe fu- 


| rura x preclicebant,". Tom. 2. p. a 59 - 


| | Nov 


— 
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Now it is evident, from this deſcription, 


that SauvaGrs miſtakes ſome of the parti- 
cular illuſions which have been mentioned in | 


the chapter 9 { Genius, for 2 
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The 14th nd laſt ſpecies' ot SAUYAGES is the 


1 


Melancholia Phrontis of Hippocrarts. 
\ This is by no means an uncommon variety 
of true melancholy; or rather, it is a common 
combination of melancholy and bypochon- 
driafs, as is evident from the following de- 
ſcription of the patient's health. * Viſcera 
veluti ſpinarum aculeis pungi videntur, anxi- 
etudo ipſum invadit, lucem et homines refu- 
zit, tenebras amat, metus corripit, ſeptum 
ranſverſum exteriore parte intumeſcet, ad 
contactum dolet, expaveſcit, in ſomnis urri- 
culamenta et formidanda cernit quandoque 8 
mortuos: morbus hic interdum Plurimos, vere | 
prehendit.” of 3 . e 
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Fear cannot take Place — feref 84% 1 Tu. 

ä f what the pred; poſt: tron 10% Fear © 25 Its. Un fear, ar 

| it is increaſed by experience. 5 The d Hern man d 
between apprebenſſos 7on, dread, and terror. Upu ght; 

5 85 "what princes iples the Heer. of fer a are to be ex preſent 
Plained. The primary corporeal 7 eas of fear yet it is 
 deſeribed, and caſes Hluftrazive of theſe related itſelf © 

The primary corporeal feet of terror 40% rided, vhich 
| "he what Principle permanent ds 45 iſea ts, or the " 0 
ſecondary corporeal Felt. . frar « and ternr, Thi 

| are produced. : Cafes Hlliprative of 1 the di ele, fought ” 

* Why | terror, which is 4 * modification of fear, ake in 

1 appears, at times, 0 4% 4% powerful Pimuls. ence; 1 

5 Fear peculiar zo certain conflitutions from mere conſider 
| organixalion. The timorous d i/poſition deſcribed, number 
ls effefts on the mental faculties. How it ience, 
ug Ve 10 mſanity, 4 e 22 of knowleg 
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4 this pelt lien. 7 be _ Fa Boer. of eternal 
dennatign, and of death, common cauſes. in- | 
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Janity with, Feaple, who, are born of a  Fimorous 
 diſpoſition- | Fear may,be., aſſociated with other 
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Tus painful emotions or dee 
fear, and dfead are never excited in the hu- 
man breaft but through the medium of fore 
fight; for, although they” may ariſe from 
preſent calamities, as well as from paſt events, 
yet it is not the uneaſineſs which the calamity 5 
itſelf occaſions that we call“ fear, but that 
which ariſes THe what we ene will follow. 


3 


The © prediſpoſing deals of fear is to be 
ſought for in the general intereſt which we 
lake in every thing that regards our own exift= 
ence; like moſt of our paſſions, it may be 
conſidered as a modification of ſelf-love: | the | 
number of our fears is increaſed by our expe- 
tience, and by analogy; and, in this way, 
monledge and reaſon become, at times, the 
4 enemies 


ö : i 
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enemies of human happineſs. The mere oc. 
cupations of the preſent moment with difficulty 
command our whole attention; and, whilſt 


engaged in the various purſuits of the day, 


our mind ſeems. often to ſteal away from 
us, and haſtening to the borders of futurity 
takes a rapid glimpſe of events which are to 
happen. Happy for us if the proſpect it dil. 
coyers be cheerful and gay; for ſanguine ex. 
| pectation and hope then ariſe, and theſe beget 
| confidence, and confidence overcomes diſtreſ 
and reſiſts the approach of fear. | When, how- 
ever, on the other hand, our. r. knowledge of 
human affairs. ſhews us that, many of. the pre- 
ſent, or paſt, events of our life, are likely to be 
followed by calamitous conſequences ; when ve 
ſee the thick and dark clouds of misfortune g- 
thering faſt around pur head, hope and confi- 
dence vaniſn, and leave us to the torments of 
a paſſion, the effects of which L am now to de- 
ſcribe. But firſt let it be obſerved, that al- 
though the words appreben/ion, dread and 7erri, 
are to be juſtly conſidered as expreſſions which 


denote a modification. of fear, yer they imply 
a con- 


a conſ 


cauſe 
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a conſiderable difference, not only as to the 


cauſe of ſuch emotions, but alſo as to our own 
aba . e eee 67 Dome! 

Terror 55 1 the ſudden and merge 
ed view of ſome great impending danger, as 


ſurprized by the appearance of a furious or 


ſoned by an indiſtinct proſpect of ſome dif." 
tant and very uncertain evil. When the mer- 


poſed to the joint dangers of the winds and 
the ocean, is awakened in the middle of the 
night with the loud roarings of a terrible 
tempeſt, apprebenſi on inſtantly ariſes in his 
mind. and his imagination, by repreſenting 
to him what may happen, ſhall cauſe, r 
kenfion to terminate in dread. 


5 


— 


As every human event may * viewed from 


a number of different points, and the train of 


ſociated ideas ! is different according to what- 
ever fide we look from, we ſee the reaſon why 


ſome men ſhall regard with indifference certain 
7 e ob) ects 


when an- aſſaſſin attacks us, or when we are 


ſerocious animal; but apprehenſion is OCCa- | 


chant, a great part of whoſe fortune is ex- 
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dene which otrafion dread and dner ! in the 
breaſts of others. An Engliſh ſailor Has been 
accuſtomed to conſider a ſhark as a dangerous 
animal, from which he is ſafe only while in 
different element; if he falls ovetboard, and 
is really purſued by one, he almoſt dies the 
premature death of fear before his enemy 
reaches him; but what does the ſavage in ſuch 
. ſituation! Pf he has'been taught to confiderthe 
horrid animal as one which may be kept at bay 
by a dexterous attack, or which may be eluded 
by ſtratagem; and he acts accordingly, and 
often eſcapes from, or vanquiſnes the mon- 
ſter. "How differently does the approach of 
death affect different people! The thoughts, 
which the affbciation of ideas brings into the 
mind of ſome, when they Took” forward to this 
laſt and moſt aweful event, fill them with a 
dread and horror which they are unable to 
Paint in ſuitable language; 3 while others, not 
only look calmly forward to the termination 
of their exiſtence, but ſeem to anticipate it 
with a degree of inward latisfaction and plea- 
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daher the” principle of a certain powerful 
timules (hope) being withdrawn; partly by 


the: object or objects of averſion, and partly 
frorg the reaction of the es emotion en 
enen _ SR. WIT | 
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alſo the; involuntary ones, is wonderfully di- 
ſion; the heart does not contract with ſufficient 
die pulſe therefore becomes ſmall and quick ; 


circulation in the remote branches; this is 
erident from the chillneſs which is felt all 
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The 


c effects of fear are to be accounted for, 


the ſpecifie action of łhe ideas repreſenting 


"The: orporealioffetts of Jaws muſt firſt be 
uken notice of. The force of every action of 
the human body; not only the voluntary, bur 


nidiats by the duddeh- influbnoe Uf this pals 
energy to expel the whole of its contents, and 
the action of the arteries correſponds with that 


of rde heart, and hence there is'a want of free 


duer the body, from the paleneſs of the 
Ty cheeks. _ _ and "the contraction of the 
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on the forehead and face, and; uf 
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As the nt naturally accumulated in the 
large. veſſels which are in the. neighbour. 
hood, of the heart, a painful ſenſe of ſulneſz 

oppreſſion, and anxiety is felt there. Noy, 
when once the irritability of, the heart and 
arteries becomes redundant during the pre- 
vious diminiſhed action, which occurs on the 
firſt impreſſion of fear, and the blood is accu- 
mulated in its neighbourhoodi it at laſt excites 
A preternatural increaſe of action; and of this 
we have a clear proof in the frequent alterna 
tions of heat and cold, and in the irregularity 
of the pulſe with which a n who has 
; bein n is W 51011 0 


The foceaing: © and a cheeks | Joſe 
| their contractile force, and hence a great flow 
of their contents is generally a conſequence 
of fear. The, ſweat ſtarts out in large drops 
don the ſame 
principle, the perſon is often afflicted both 
with a diabetes and a diarrhoea./ 'The. urine 
which is voided by people who are under, the 
. impreſſion of fear is generally pale coloured, 
and always ſmall in quantity; but the deſire ¶ tion, th 


caſe; a er 
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of wwiding ie is extremely frequent. As fear 
diminiſhes muſcular force; it muſt neceſſarily . 


- : 


affect the ſphincter of the bladder; in ſuch a 
ery ſmall quantity of water is ſufficient 
to cauſe this muſcle to yield a little, and it is 
this circumſtance which produces the defire. 
Whether. the diarrhoea may not depend, in a 
great degree, on a ſimilar principle, is alſo 
doubtful; the fact itſelf is perfealy well au- 
thenticated, for many authors of reſpectability 
ake notice of it. It is well known,“ ſays 
Unzen, that Anarus, the Greek general, 
« was always ſeized: with a purging previous | 


to the commencement” of a battle, and it 


never ceaſed until che engagement took 
* Place ”» Der Aret. B. 3: bl. 342.1 AE 


3 relates Ns dab of a ledy wi was 
aways ſeized: with a vomiting and purging'on 
the approach of a ſtorm, and which conti- 
nued during the whole time it laſted. Prcn- 
LIN, in the third: book of his Obſervations, "IM 
allures us, that a friend of his, a certain pro- 
feſſor, Trrius, was of ſuch a timid diſpoſi- 
tion, that he was always affited with'a tran= 
For. II. . ſitory 


4 . 
8 


y 


- ters at his court, who would. not believe tha 
ſuch an effe& could be pre 


gem of the court fool. The prince was then 
at war, and one day, while the ambaſſador vas 


with a countenance full of diſmay, and aſſerted 
that the enemy were approaching the reſidence, 


ES. o reany . 


ſitory diarrhoea before he began a leddure ; and Wl grey 
the ſame author relates the caſe of a German i 
prince, on whom any diſagreeable tidings ha lour. 


532 * * 


4 ſimilar effect. One of the foreign mini- 85 of x1 


uced by. fear, was, 
however, convinced of his error by a ftrata- 


at dinner with him, the fool came running in, 


The effect which the alarm occaſioned in the 
bowels of the prince ſoon became very evi. 
dent to the pens: Fientru, 8 Xviii. 
lib. ii. 


— 


A much more remarkable corporeal effect, 7 
bath of fear and terror, and one which h . Th 
perfectly well authenticated, is the effect it I femb; 
produces on the hair of the head; changing it I than 


| very ſuddenly to a grey colour. 5 enn r pree, 


lates the caſe of a French gentleman, who ws WW eſſent 

thrown into priſon, and on whom fear operated 

enn e his heir complete) 8 
Ty, + grey - S197 
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xelen ed, his hair regained its fortrier Co 
ban, Gin 1:08 37. Many other caſts 
of this kind are: mentioned by Dow Arus and 


riſh the halr, juſt as the catarack is owing to 


chryſtalline lens with fluids; It 18s evident, 
from this circumſtance, - that many other 
cauſes of debility, beſides fear, may produce 
it; thus it frequently takes place in men who 
have lived a life of exceſs; it alſo occurs, now 
and ther, in confequence of fevers,” and al- 
ways in wenne 1 the eee 1 old 
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it ſemble thoſe of fear, for terror is nothing elſe 
it than great and ſudden fear: greatneſs in de- 


re. gree, and ſuddenneſsy as to the impreſſton, 0 | 


was . circumſtances in its hed] 
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in 1 night. Sn alter he 


Scale ER. This phenomenen is aſcribed vy 
Dr. Danwix to the terpor of the fmall veſ- 
ſels which circulate the fluids deſtined to nou- 


the torpor of the | veſſels which ſupply the 
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motion of the heart is generally quickened; a 
kind of ſpaſmodic contraction ſeizes all the 


arteries, eſpecially the extreme ones, cauſing 
an accumulation of blood in the larger veſ- 


| _ The ſudden and forcible diſtention of 


the, heart makes it move on its baſis, and pro. 


| duces. that peculiar ſenſation whieh moſt peo. 


ple endeayour to expreſs by ſaying that their 
heart ſcems to jump to their throat. A kind 
of ſpaſm ſeems to ſeize the muſcles about the 


glottis, for xeſpiration i is always ſuddenly ; in- 


terrupted, . 1 but this is of very ſhort duration. 


A death-like paleneſs overſpreads the counte- 
nance, the features ſhrink, the legs and whole 


body are thrown. into, a ſtate of tremor, and 
the arms hang motionleſs. In ſome caſes, the 
debility which is produced is ſo great, as to 
render it impoſſible for che perſon to ſupport 
himſelf, 3 in an erect poſture, and he, therefore, 
falls down, apparently: ſenſeleſs and ſpeech- 
leſs, on the ground. In this way the ſtrongeſt 
man is often deprived; in a few ſeconds, of 


almoſt the whole of his natural ſtrength. 
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* We eie i{affetts * fear and terror 
often become the immediate cauſes of ene, 
nee, 1 : 1 * A 7 1 17098 : 5 T; 4 Fo 4 E 
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oa O Non U le . 
Fear n Or; \ ks moſt of the painful 
pilſoris; may produce deter upon one of the 
three following e ee 5 5 Bs 
iſt, By the violerice of the fenſorial/' im- 
_ which, upon being tratifmitted to 
the ner ves, acts like powerful me e vhs 
muſcles, *-˙²¹ e e eee ee NOW HL | 
170K od kf DG, none h 38 0% * 170 - 
zd. By prothotinng « enubnbriral:Getehini . 
mation of blood to certain parts of the e 
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to ally.” By extanifting the « ſemien principle, | 
rt ad CEP fate o {or Ponce | 
e, . ee eee an e 


ei Fictent ſenſodiab inewiionh! may act 
like tumors in the brain, or ſplinters of the 
ſkull, or extravaſations of blood; and produce 
diſeaſes upon a ſimilar principle; but, as the 
enſorial impreſſions arc en cauſes of per- | 


= manent : | 
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manent preffure, like the former, but act by 


Tee the reaſon why they generally produce 
- ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, The moſt common mor- 


hid effects of the impreſſions of frar or terror, 
therefore, are convulſions, epilepſy, and, now 


| and er that very rare n ca cata- 


kt RAT 51 0 iF og nt .n 
cee 5 39 8 relates the following 


caſe, in his O2 lib, i 1. p · 36. Some young 


L girls went, one day, a little way out of 
e town, to ſee a perſon who had been ex- 


i ecuted, and who was hung in chains. 
« One of them threw ſeveral ſtones at the 
as gibbet, and, at laſt, ſtruck the body with 


« ſuch violence as to make it move; at 
« which the girl was ſo much terrified, that 
« ſhe imagined the dead perſon; was, alive, 
« came down from the gibbet, and ran after 
« her, She haſtened home, and not being 
ec able to egnquer the w_ fell into n 
« mms and died. ety 
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Epilepſy, Of fear and terror — 
this diſorder, many inſtances are on record. 
Sca8NKIUs in his Ob/erv. Medic. libs i. p. 128. 
relates, with much apparent grief, the caſe | 
of his own wife, as a ' melancholy inſtance i 
of the fatal effects of this eee 8 "+ was | 


— 


in the laſt month of her pregnintey? when, 

unfortunately, a fire broke out in the neigh- 

bouring houſe. ' The flames wick ſhe faw_ 

fromthe window, and which appeared to be 

in the upper part of the houſe ſhe inhabited, 

together with the many vivid ſparks of burn- 

ing materials which floated in the atmoſphere, 

and which were flying in every direction, 

| cauſed her to conceive ſuch extreme terror, 

that ſne was ſeized with ſevere epilepſy; which 

returning - frequently, oceaſioned her death 

in twelve hours. VAN SwWIETEx, in the third 

volume of his Commentaries on BoxrRHAAVI 's 

Aphoriſms, p. ig, relates a cafe which 

demonſtrates, in a very remarkable degree, 

the effect of the | ſenforial impreſſfc o 
terror. K boy was ſo much frightened 5 

fye dog leaping on FO? that he was ſeized with 


epilepy; 


— —Bt . TS EE SEED 


| « of ſpeech, 


2000 ON) ens, 


epilepſy: "on 8 at any tile afterwards, 


he ſaw a large dog, or heard one OG the 
nete e etre 


| > Catal 225 Grone al a Polit 
10 ſoldier, deſerted from his regiment in the 
t“ harveſt of the year 1677. He was diſco. 
« yered, a few days afterwards, .drinking and 
* making) merry, i in a common alehouſe. The 
7e moment he was apprehended, he was ſe 
much terrified, that he gave à loud ſhriek, 
1 and immediately was deprived « of the power 
When brought to a; court mar- 
A tial, it was impoſſible to make him articu- 
* late a; word; nay, he then became as im- 
«x * moveable as a ſtatue, and appeared not to 
*. be conſcious of any thing which was going 
e . forward. In the priſon to which he was 
, conducted he neither ate nor drank z neither 
7 did he make any water, nor go to ſtool, 
4. The officers and the prieſts at firſt threaten- 
92 ed him, and; afterwards endeavoured to 
« ſooth and calm him; but all their efforts 
e were in vain, Ile remained ſenſeleſs and 
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His irons were ſtruck off, 
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« natu 
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it, ab he: vas taken out of the priſon⸗ bur he ; 
« did not move. Twenty days and nights. 
„were paſſed in this way, during which he 
took no kind of nouriſhment,” nor had any 

« natural Evacuation ; he then gradually ſun 
« and died.” deren. ow PRIOR 
lb. i. Teh ia 6. e £6 mh . 
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© The diſcaſes ER arſe 4 the 
preternatural determination of blood to cer. 
ain parts of the body, are various. The & 
aſcs,, which prove this: aſſertion to be true, 
are ſo numerous, and ſo little intereſting in 
point of novelty, that I deem it unneceſſary 
to introduce particular relations of them: a 
imple catalogue of roi and the authorities, | 
Fil be _ nden | 

| 135 n ein 8 
r — of various Kinds; e Epe ' 
. cally Hæmoptoe and Menorrhagia, m 
— Hitpanus; in his Cent. i. 05%. 18. and | 
o {WſzalLes, in his Vorſorge der Matter, p. 371. 
ts Wand SCHELHAMMER, . in his Opera, e iii. 
d ks egert. relate ſeveral Caſes, 1 
4 | 55 Apoplexy. 
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eee. See Buoxan Culver. 50g and 1 
* P. 795. n and Ay tioned 
; 3 wn Ct I 40 5 br A Gr ve from tl 

410g | Sudden barer. er he dale lady of 
5 n apy TOP” HELP IG | had ſev 


Tas Suden i e o. the Milk. Mon- 
TON, La Morrz, and Rivin de Peſte. 

e., ec Pires ad venerem neceſſarias frangit.” 
HalLIRI PHH. tom. 1. p. 534. Laiſar 
_ ne, 410. 1769 Of this effect of fear many 
very curious caſes are en e en 
in nan ee en2ob 1 e leer 


8 [eye wv 
5 Pa 5. Moneztu Donau. p. TY 


 zdly. Fine 1 terror {do the Sn 
power and irritability ſo completely as, in 
ſome caſes, to ocaſion great chronic weak- 
nels, intermittent fevers, and even death it- 
ſelf; of which effects Various caſes are men- 
tioned by Pzcatin, Van SwizTEn, Marcus 
Doxarus, De Med, Hiſt. Mirab. p. 285. 
7 Rgopes, Ogſerv. Medicine, Ant. 1. Obſ. 45. 
. A 2 e and 
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om the objec which impreſſet the terror. A 


- cight tempted to examine it by means of a tele. 


terrified her ſo much, that ſhe was, with diffi. 


remaining, ſhe ech! in a few days afterwards. 
Lib. ili. n ga ts e of ION 


This 3 is pap proper ak to ae that 
terror has been conſidered, by many authors. 
4 a diſtin& paſſion. from fear. They rank 


ent 
in v a preternatural degree of force and action: 


a- mere is no doubt that many caſes ſeem to 


cn- WY terrified, make exertions, and execute actions, 


cv: Bi which ſeem much above their natural 
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nd many others There ib obe caſe n en- 
tioned :by: Preniix, which is very curious 


lady af quality, he ſays, vrho, in the year 16817, 
had ſeveral times ſeen; without alarm; the won 5 
terful comet which then appeared, was one 

ſcope; the ſight of it, however, in this Wax, 


culty, carried ſaſely home, and the impreſſion 


5 4 en * 2 2 14 


ſear among the depreſſing paſſions. and terror 
mong thoſe which excite. the animal ſyſtem, | 
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to announce à very great ſimilarity of action 
of them, and then a proſtration of ſtrength 
and altered ſtate of feeling follow. In ter- 


becauſe the danger is immediately preſent, and 
the deſire of ſelf· preſervation is powerfully 


- tance, there are no ideas which excite volition, 


of ſtrength is obſerved; on the contrary, the 


experiences ſome lingering illneſs. 


A Thi 
B. n; e e ee ee applies neryes 
to the painful foreſight of ſome diſtant evil, ¶ dation 


tions, 
to the 
conſtit 
diſpoſi 
nl deb 
à want 
other \ 
dullary 
ſecretic 


tiroug] 
rejed, 


no proof can poſſibly ariſe of its being eſſen. 
tially different, in its primary effects, from 
terror. On the other hand, every thing ſeems 


in both; the action of the heart and arteries 
is firſt greatly and irregularly excited in each 


ror, however, the will is generally excited, 


rouſed; but, as in fear the danger is at a dil. 
Ever 


and the muſcles of voluntary action remain Ni obſ 


paſſi ve, and partake of the general torpor of N Pertain 


the body. If there be no room for hope when 
a perſon is terrified, terror then acts like the 


others, 
by yery 


moſt powerful fear, becauſe there are then no N orous 


ideas which can excite volition; no exertion ifeontinu, 
ves; 0 
perſon often falls down ſpeechleſs, or dies, or ¶ious ac 
| mental. 
There | 
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e. There is 2 certain ſtate of the brain anỹd 
ed Ml nerves, which, inaſmuch as it lays the founs 

il, cation for a conſtant ſeries of painful ſenſa- 

n. tons, often prediſpoſes, in a ſingular manner, 

_— the impreſſions: of fear, and may be ſaid to 

me conſtitute. the peculiar diatheſis of the timorous 
liſpoſition. It is always connected with ; ne 

nl debility of body, and it poſſibly conſiſts in 

a want of nouriſhment in the nerves, or, in 5 7 0 
other words, in a deficient ſecretion of me- 1 
dullary nervous matter; and alſo in a ſcanty 

ſecretian of the fine fluid which is the medium 

trough which all nervous ee, con- 
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een beet ho is endowed with a er 

of obſervation, muſt have remarked; that 
tertain - individuals, when compared with. 
tthers, are extremely diſpoſed to be frighhtened 
by yery ſlight cauſes. Some people are ti- 
norous from the moment of their birth, and 
ontinue to be ſo throughout the whole of their 
nes; others are rendered ſo by diſeaſe and va. 
ous. OY as as "WEE ola py as 
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| W be obſerved, and whatever increaſes the 


"neſs of his diſpoſition. The medullary matte 


dance, theſe organs are deficient in that degree 
of ſolidity which is neceſſary: to. modify al 


generally produce a powerful effect on the u. 
rious irritable parts of the human frame to 


cles contract as if they were convulſed. Such 


5 from accidental cauſes, as from Hyſteria, lon 
. attac ks of dyſpepſia, and certain other chrc 


either perfectly cured, or at leaſt very mut 


| judiciouſſy exhibited, together with a bracing 
good air, exerciſe and ſociety. But When it 


In both nab want of ſtrengt h and energy 
debility of the perſon augment: the timorouſ. 


of the nerves not being ſecreted! in due abun. 
impreſſions received by them, ſo that they 


which they are tranſmitted, making the mul. 
* are e nen own: ſhadow. 


| When this lian os conflination 41 


nic diſeaſes, it is generally capable of being 


rectified, by means of ſtrengthening remedi 


one of the moſt ſerious evils which affects the 
happineſs and tranquillity of human exiſtence 
5 5 
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It t may ve be — x great — 

gree, by a continued and patient employment 

of ſuch things as ſtrengthen; both mind and 
body, that is, by properly exerciſing theſe 
tuo parts of our ſyſtem, by avoiding every 

thing which can produce diſturbances 1 in them, 
and gradually accuſtoming the perſon to ſuch. 
cauſes of alarm as he muſt inevitably meet with 
in the courſe of his life. 'It' unfortunately 
happens, however, that there are but few Pa- 
rents, and ſtill fewer teachers, who are capa- 
ble of conducting ſuch a mode of n 
N eme have time for it. 95 = 


The effect e ſuch a . * Sanne ; 
has on the mind of the perſon. is too ſtriking 
to eſcape the obſervation of - moſt people. 
Every object which is not familiar to the 
young perſon occaſions apprehenſion, fear, or | 
read; the tameſt, the moſt harmleſs and moſt 
.cingſ common of all animals, or the firſt. approach 
en i of a firanger, frighten them exceſſively. 
ed When they grow up. this diſpoſition generally 
ts the increaſes, and often. augments to ſuch a dez 
ence re as 0 * a ready foundation. far delirium 

Inn 14 AE er” GazpING, 5 
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night cauſes; of fear. 
„ man, 23 years of age, was, in his eighth 
Hz year, ſuddenly frighte ned 


n 1 in 1 ln ey. on the virtue) 
and uſe of the Veratrum Album, relates ſeve. 
ral caſes. of epilepſy, complicated with inſa. 
nity and with melancholy, Which aroſe from 
1 1. C. 5 V: A young 


by à dog; the 
* impreſſion recurred often, and uſed to 
*emnheghiodn the night, being then always 


- * tormented. with the idea of his being at- 


*-tacked by the animal. be, He was at fiſt 
« ſeized with epilepſy, the paroxyſms of 
« which occurred every half year, but which, 
ws after ſome time, returned every month, 
«He was alſo afflicted with borborygmi, want 


«of appetite, and violent head-ach which 
| « diſturbed bis reſts. weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing and real delirium enſued, and conti. 
» nued for ſeveral days together, which ſymp- 


« toms,” after they had continued three yeany 
«were followed 1 0 en ihe i bo. 50; 


«Y ; | 2 . 


\ ate bbs eie bf 4 very tro iſpoſi 
tion, no matter whether it be born with 


eee formed, have. their minds 
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ale with many of the ſtrange and horrid no- 


a ſtate of inſanity or epilepſy from mental 


riſe to ſuch imaginary objects of terror as to- 
tally to veftroy Judgment. « I. C. B. a mi- 
te ner, aged 34, of a ſhort ſtature, having a 
great round head, and being of a muſcular 


* account of an obſtinate melancholy, which 


1569, in confequence of terror from an 
* imaginary cauſe. When he was aſked con- 
* cerning it, he gave the following account 
"of himſelf; he ſaid that, until the laſt au- 
a tumn, he had always enjoyed good health; 


ars; Wl « entering the ſmelting-houſe alone, a horrid, 

W big, black human figure ſuddenly jumped 
on his ſhoulders, which terrified him. ſo 
oi- W* much as. to occaſion his Preſem diſorder.” 
yith dare 1. 1. p- 35. 
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tions which arecommonamong ignorant people, 
they may be conſidered as always bordering on 


cauſes; for accidental circumſtances may give 


« fleſhy make, was brought into our work- 
* houſe, on the 5th of February, 1790; on 


had commenced in che autumn of the year 


« but one day during that ſeaſon, as he was 
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It is eafily to be imagined, that the powers 
of reaſon are naturally weakened by habitual 


fear; for, as in every operation of judgment 


the attention muſt be confined, for a certain 
time, to the various ideas to be compared and 
from which the concluſions are to be drawn, 
and as the impreſſions of fear produce power. 
ful uneaſy feelings in our bodily frame, and as 
all powerful corporeal feelings generally with- 
draw attention from objects of cool reaſon, ſo 
an habitual weakneſs of underſtanding, or in- 
correctneſs of judgment is at laſt the reſult. 


But when the operations of judgment arc 
thus influenced, by the recurrence of dreadful 
thoughts, as much mental derangement may 
follow as if real cauſes of fear had operated, 
It is in this way that many rich people become 
inſane from the mere apprehenſions of pover- 

The inſtability of human affairs, and the 
conſequent precariouſneſs of fortune, and an in- 
Judicious anxiety about the mere expenditure 
of property, are among the firſt mental cauſes 
which give birth to the frequent returns of 

this kind of dread. It often ariſes, alſo, in 
| 1 men 
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men who have been engaged in an active and 


lucrative buſineſs, and who injudiciouſly retire 


from it; for ſuch people, from the nature of 
their education, having but few reſources 


within themſelves, continue to be much oecu- 
pied about their worldly affairs; and as the 


conſtant ſpending of money is to them the 


ſource of many painful thoughts, and, alſo, 


a they are deprived of the pleaſure they 


formerly. received from the profits of their 


profeſſion, ſo this kind of melancholy dread, 


or apprehenſion, is very apt to ariſe in their 
minds. 8 | | 


A perſon of a very timorous diſpoſition is 
almoſt inceſſantly expoſed to many unavoida- 


ble cauſes of pafn; ſolitude, the darkneſs at -- 
the night, a long journey which muſt be exe- 


cuted, the common rivalſhip and enmity of 
mankind, the cauſes of anxiety peculiar to the 


various purſuits of life, are all rich ſources of 
conſtant apprehenſion, and hence ſuch people 


ae very apt, at a certain period of their lives, 
to ſink into a ſtate of ſettled melancholy. It 


is ſurely needleſs to obſerve, that if any real 


and preſſing calamity threatens them, from 


T2 which. 


— 


2 


— 
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which they think they cannot eſcape, deſpair 
naturally follows ; from which ſuicide or mur- 
der may reſult, accordingly as Circumſtances 
ſhall determine; as an elucidation of which 
poſition, the caſe of CATHARINE HavsLtkiy, 
narrated in the preceding PE, may be 
conſulted. : 
The PER of eternal damnation, alſo, or re- 
ligious deſpondency, and the fear- of death, 
are to be enumerated among the varieties of the 
paſſion we are ſpeaking of, which give birth 
to ſuch melancholy and delirium as terminate 
in deſpair. The firſt is extremely common 
among the lower claſs of Methodiſts in this 
country, and among the Moravians in Ger- 
many. Such perſons are aweful leſſons of the 
imbecillity of human reaſon ; they fall victims 
to the. dreadful oratory either of enthuſiaſtic 
preachers, or elſe of hypocritical ones. 


| When fear is mixt with other paſſions, theſe, 


as might be naturally expected, produce pecu- 


liar effects. Fear and wonder are common 
aſſociations; the gloomy and aweful appear- 
5 | ance 


U 
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ance of the ſky before the burſting of a thun- 
der ſtorm, the looking down from a high pre- 


cipice, the ſight of a ſtupendous cataraQ, or 


the conflagration of a city, are circumſtances 


which produce on our minds the united effects 
| of fear and wonder. The countenance betrays 


the mixt effect by the ſtaring of the eye, the 
open mouth, the paleneſs of the ſkin and a 


cold and creeping ſenſation which overſpreads 
it, and IP the relaxation of the Features, of 


On the mind the united effects of fear and 
wonder are a total want of command over the 
flow of our ideas; and hence one of the moſt 
common > oaks of fuch impreſſions is 
vertigo. | 


Fear is ſaid to be often aſſociated with hope. : 
The truth, however, would be better expreſſed 
by ſaying, that they often follow each other in 


npid ſucceſſion; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, fear is 
a negative of hope. When hope and fear are 


concatenated, ſo as to ſucceed each other 


quickly, they SEED progucy much agita- | 
| . tion 


. 
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tion in our kate eſſ pecially if they be power. 
ful; for the impreſſions of the one are painful, 

| and thoſe of the other pleaſurable; and the 
ſucceſſion of ſuch oppoſite effects tends to 
produce different actions in the heart and arte- 


ries, and yet neither of theſe is permanent; the 


whole body is thrown into a ſtate of tremor 
and general agitation, fluſhings of heat and 
cold rapidly ſucceed each other, the breathing 
1s at one moment quick and full, and the next 
moment languid and oppreſſed ; and this ſtate 
continues until either the hope or fear becomes 
predominant, and the ſymptoms then take the 
character from the prevailing paſſion, 


Fear may be combined or concatenated with 
other affections of the mind; but although 
theſe are intereſting in a pſychological point 
of view, yet they are very little ſo in a medi- 
cal one, and hence they have no let: to a place 
in this work. 
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CHAPTER v. 


o ANGER AND THF OFFENSIVE PASSIONS, AND 


THEIR EFFECTS. 


Anger a modiſ cation of the inſtinct of ſelf-preſer- 


vation, Of what it is compoſed. Men do not 
commit injuries for the pleaſure of enjoying the 
misfortune of others, as aſſerted by Hzuve- 
Tivs. By what circumſtances a man is rouſed 
to anger. Difference between anger and re- 


ſentment. Digreſſon concerning the effeFs of 


anger, hatred, and revenge in ſociety. Esels 
of anger on the individual. Corporeal effeFs de- 


ſcribed. Analogy of anger to delirium, The 
diſeaſes enumerated to which this paſſion gives 
birth. Anger does not produce inſanity; but the 


prediſpoſition to mania fir Fg arſpoſes 10 this 


paſſion, 


* is one of the moſt powerful means 
with which nature has endowed us for reſiſt- 
ing injury. It may be conſidered as a modifi- 


. cation | 


- 
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cation of the inſtind of ſelf-preſervation which 
all animals have in common with man. It 
ariſes from our averſion to pain. 
pelled by it, as if by an involuntary force, to 
acts of the greateſt violence; and in order to 
enable us to perform them, are made to feel as 
if we were ſuddenly endowed with a preterna- 


tural degree of ſtrength; , every muſcle of vo- 
luntary action is thrown into a ſtate of half 


contraction, and the irritation is felt at the 
moſt diſtant parts of oy extremities, 


Every age, ſex, and temperament experi- 
ence the force of this deſtructive paſſion; the 
child and the aged perſon, the ſtrong and the 
infirm, the phlegmatic and melancholic, the 
Philoſopher as well as the peaſant; the ſmalleſt 
inſect returns injury for injury; the bee ſtings 
when irritated, and the 8 dien whatever 


* it pain. 


| Like every other paſſion, it is compoſed of a 
certain ſeries of mental perceptions, and of cer- 
tain dE which l from theſe. The 
en 
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objects which give birth to the mental percep- 
tions are ſuch, as either immediately affect us 
with pain, corporeal or mental, or which we 
foreſee will affect us with pain if not avoided; 
the deſire is that of weakening, removing, or 
deſtroying the object which threatens us _— 
ſuch 1 ory 


If the principle of fellow-feeling . or FR: 
pathy tends to make us kind, benevolent, 
compaſſionate and charitable ; the principle of 
{{-preſervation and its worſt kind of modifi- 
ation, ſelfiſhneſs, by making us deſirous of 

ataining every object which can promote our 
own happineſs, often occaſions us to be unjuſt, 
PI e and e. 


Law 5 be imagined, FARE what HzeLvEg- ' 
rius has ſaid can be generally true; that there 
re men who do injury to their ſellow creatures 
from no other motive than that of enjoying 
the misfortunes. of others, Il eſt des hom- 
mes malheureuſement nes, qui, enemis du 
bonheur d' autrui, defirent les grandes places, 

ö ec gon 


* 
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te non pour jouir des avantages qu'elles pro- 
te curent, mais pour gouter le ſeul plaiſir des 
© infortunẽs, pour tormgnter les hommes, et 
« jouir de leur malheurs,” Diſc. iii. Chap. 


12, However unreaſonable and wanton the 


actions of ſuch men may appear to ſome peo. 


ple, it is certain that they ariſe from the ſame 
principle which prompts other men to award 
injury; they conſider, (falſely indeed) that 
the acts of violence which they commit are 


neceſſary to ſecure their happineſs, welfare, 


or ſelf-preſervation ; and being, from a faulty 


organization of nerves, more powerfully actu- 


ated by theſe motives than what the generality 


of other men are, they do nat examine with 
ſufficient caution the various ties which bind 


them to ſociety; and which when violated 


are more likely to defeat than promote the 
great object they have in view; their pov- 
er of judging is weak, and they therefore 


_ eaſily yield to the firſt ſuggeſtions of the 
painful principle which governs them; 2 


timorous man, who has either real or imagi- 
nary enemies, and who has power in his 
hands, will always a& in a tyrannical, cruel, 
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and unjuſt manner towards them, becauſe he 
is conſtantly under the impreſſion of their 
doing him harm, or of their oppoſing his 
wiſhes. If he can remove them by any means 
conſiſtent with his own ſafety, he will do ſo ; 
the painful impreſſions of the preſent moment 
do not permit. him to look forward to future 
conſequences, and he therefore generally de- 
feats his own purpoſes by his extreme vio- 
lence; a brave man, on the other hand, feels 
confidence in his own power, and often 
totally diſregards men whom he. knows to be 
his enemies, becauſe he thinks ma can at any 
time overcome them, | 

In order to prove, ſatisfactorily, that no 
man is rouſed to an offenſive ſtate of paſſion, 
but by circumſtances which either evidently 
affect his welfare, or preſervation, or which 


ſeem to him to do ſo, a light analyſis of the 


nature of the principal exciting cauſes of an- 
ger, hatred, and revenge, will be ſufficient. 


The moſt common cauſe of anger is when 
a man receives a real injury, or ſuppoſes he 
; | So LEA has 
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| has received one; for the pain he ſuffers 
whether bodily, or mental, makes him feel the 
moſt lively deſire of removing the cauſe of it, 
The emotions which he feels about the præ- 
cordia in conſequence of ſuch pain, and the 
deſire which is the conſequence of this feeling, 
are the principal Tources of the moſt rorment. 
ing uneaſineſs, and are the ſame in every perſon, 
if we except a difference in degree. The as 
of volition which ariſe from the deſire are 
modified by the intervention of various aſſoci- 
ated ideas, which give a very different character 
to the different acts, and they therefore receive 
different names. If a perſon, at the time of 
his receiving an injury, yields to the deſire of 
removing the cauſe of it, and returns pain for 
pain, but that ſolely with the view of making 
the other perſon deſiſt, by cauſing him to ex- 
perience the ſame uneaſineſs which he has oc- 
caſioned, this is conſidered, by the laws of his 
country, and by men at. large, as reaſonable, 
and, in many caſes, commendable anger, But 
if, after a perſon has deſiſted from injuring us, 
we cheriſh the recollection of it, and conſider 
him as an object of averſion, and if that aver- 

ob ſion 
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ſion prompts us to injure him at any favoura- 
ble opportunity, this is called reſentment, 
and revenge; and we are properly ſaid to be 
actuated by a vindictive ſpirit. . 
Reſentment and a ſpirit of vengeance ope- 
nte differently according as they are, or are 
not combined with other deſires. If the vin- 
dictive perſon wiſhes to make another on whom 
he means to take revenge, feel his power, he 
finds a pleaſure in the thought of making his 
enemy know that the vengeance proceeds 
from him. Hh ce 


- 
— ——— Ma vengeance eſt perdue | 
“ S'il ignore en mourant, que c'eſt moi, qui le tue.“ 


If the vindictive perſon is endowed with 
true courage, he attacks his enemy openly, 
and by putting him on his guard, gives him a 
chance of his life: if on the other hand, per- 
ſonal fear operates ſtrongly on him, and he 
viſhes at the ſame time to be ſecure of the 
rengeance he means to take, he ſeizes an op- 

me poortunity 
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warice, pride, bigotry, ſuperſtition, love, 
friendſhip, the deſire of conqueſt, and the 
deſire of fame. From theſe ſources ſpring 
acts of heroiſm, and bravery, ſecret ven- 
cance, murders, cruelty, and oppreſſion, ac- 
cording as accidental and incidental circum- 
ſtances ſhall determine. Of all theſe cauſes, 
thoſe which have been the moſt pernicious to 
the human race, bigotry, a ambition, avarice, 
nd the deſire of conqueſt, are the moſt pro- 
minent ; for theſe have terminated, and may 
ain terminate in the deſtruction of thouſands 
of our fellow creatures, in the maſſacre of 
whole ſects, in rebellion and civil wars, in the 
utermination of an inoffenſive and generous 
people, and in the unjuſt ſubjugation of inde- 
pendent ſtates, kingdoms, and empires. The 
laughter of the Hugonots in the time of 
CnakLES IX. of France, and of the Proteſtants 
in England, under the reign of Marr ; the 
bloody hatred and enmity of the adherents of 
he houſes of Vork and Lancaſter ; the cruel 
conqueſts of the Spaniards in South America, 
in which the love of gold ſeemed to have 
given a metallic bardnels, to the human 
; x heart, 
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heart, are ſo many inſtances in | ſupport 
of the obſervation. T0 the repeated ope. 


1 
- 4 >» 
5 11 
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Tation of ſuch cauſes, alſo, we are to aſcribe 
the horrid characters and diſpoſitions of of pe 
a CaLtcula, a RichARU III. Pulltp the eyes! 
Tiruel, a Duke of Alva, &c. As a medical ing e 
5 writer, 1 find myſelf obliged to quit this field fore, 5 
of inquiry, and return to the effects of thi veins 
| paſſion on the individual. Theſe are either: 4nd - 
corporeal, or mental; but before ſpeaking oo - ict 
them, it becomes neceſſary to remark, that quant 
anger muſt be divided, as to its effects, intq cm, 
two claſſes. The character of each may ba contra 
taken from the external phenomena; in the one this pi 
caſe, the face glows with heat, and is fluſhed emſe 
with blood; it may be called burning anger 7 £36 
in the other, a deadly pale and livid hue over. In. 
ſpreads the face, the features ſhrin k, and thq tem, i 
| ſkin is corrugated ; this is pale rage. gl 
| | 1 5 lt 18 a 
As ſoon as the firſt of theſe is excited, thai Judge 
impreſſions are directed to the heart and arte the vol 
ries, and they are excited to a preternaturalſ vreaſc 
degree of action; the blood is propelled wit br if e 
violence to the n; of the body, and it of prin 
circulate Vor. 


d ir, bemer- 0 


| nes 3 force al 1 rapidity throp gh the 
i we moſt extreme arteries; and hence 
| the burning heat Fhich., characterizes this, ſort 
Z #; paſſion... The face becomes fluſhed, the 
| eyes f Par ling, and inflamed, and. the breath- . 
. ing convulſed and irregular ;. the blood, there- 
fore, canno return readily to the heart, the 
3 veins in the face and neck ſwell, grow tumid, 
| and ſeem. ready to burſt. The excitement 
wich ariſes in the muſcles from the increaſed | 
quantity of blood that circulates through 
them. throws them into * commencement of 
contraction, and the feeling which ariſes from 
this prompts us almoſt as much, as the ideas 


: eee do, .tp E thera full "HOP. 


oa thisftate of 8 aich get 5 901. 
tem, it is impoſſible; the mind can receive any 
impreſſions but thoſe ariſing from the paſſion 3 
it is alſo. impoſſible. fo. liſten to the general 
julgments. which govern men at, large, and 
the voluntary actions, therefore, become quite 
6 inreaſonable, and often injurious to others; 
lor if all, fellow. feeling, and the recollection 


of principles are deſtroyed by the; influence of 
Vol. II. | Sd | pain, 


—_ on eln“ Ke. El. 


pain, the deſire orf removing the cauſe of it 


a C becomes ſo great that the means are not always i 

1 well choſen. Anger, wen very violent, may | bes 
|  thefefore be faid to be a real delirium, not only 40 
on account of the painful ideas deſtroying judg- wi 
„„ but alſo on account of the preternatural- * 

I y increaſed action of the veſſels of the brain, Ul 
| Ira furor brevis ef „ Let no improper or iſ “ 
* falſe concluſion be drawn from this philoſo- ofte; 
| phical fact. Let no man condemn the puniſh- 15 

1 : ; ment which ſociety inflicts on thoſe who yield T W 
"3 to any criminal impulſe of this paſſion ; it may We 
a appear to be cruel i in regard to the individual, * oh 
| but it is judicious i in regard to ſociety; fort i "to 
i by reſtraint that the fury of the maniac is quel an 
| led; it is by oppoſing fear to anger, that ange he 
| | is to be ſubdued. If the terror of public ſham * the 
> and puniſhment be aſſociated in the mind * tha 
= with the exceſſes of anger, the one will no ma 

| - ariſe without the other, the poiſon. and th i | Up 
-- antidote will be inſeparable; - and the han * and 

= that would at times have been prompted t : the 

take away the life of a fellow. citizen, wil von 

be arreſted by the ſudden and e | 1 

2 | lep 


: "OE pe! his own danger. a 
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33 1 more immediate. corporeal effects, of 
this paſſio ion which have been mentioned, often 7 
| become the cauſe of- much injury, and great 
danger to the individual. The violence with 
which the blood is propelled to the head, as well 
as. to various ; other delicate organs of the human 
frame, and the difficulty. of its return, which is 
owing to. the diſordered. ſtate of reſpiratic 5 
often produce ſuch an accumulation of blood | 
a3 to occaſion apoplexy. > burger « of Bern, 
at in Switzerland, of the name of Rus r, an 
excellent and pious man, about fifty years 
« old, of a bad habit of body, and ſubject 
to coſtiyeneſs, happened to quarrel with 
another perſon at an entertainment. In the 
s heat of the affray he received a ſlight blow on 
the face, which increaſed the paſſion ſo much 
* that he fell down apparently, dead, and re- 
_ * mained a conſiderable time in this ſtare. 
Upon recovering himſelf he went home, 
«and complained much of head-ach ; never- 
* theleſs he ate a little ſoup, / which he ſoon 
4 vomited, together with the other contents 
* of his ſtomach. He then went to bed, and 
« ſlept tolerably well until one o'clock next 
2 * morning, : 


5:4. oe N : —_— 
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5 „ WH g hben he was ſituck wich an apo. 
e plectic ſtroke, of which he died the fame 
we w " Hrrpaxvs, Cott. nv. Objerv;" =; 

In other caſes; the blood bing a "TOY 

f fee return, does not produce any congeſtion; 

but the irritation from the painful ideas, and 

the quickneſs 'of circulation, produce delirium, 
Morcacnt, Epiſi. xxxvii. and epilepſy, pro- 

fuſe hamorrkages from the cars, noſe, and 

Jungs, have alſo frequently occurred, Conſult 

| PECHLIN, Lib. ii. Obſ. 25. Fas. Herpanus, 
OL. Med. Chirur. Cent. i. 00. 18. and Horr- 

5 MAN, „ e IV. Pert 2. pe 47. "whete he Felates 


e 


morrhoidal veins, in *confequence | of the 
fame e phe 7 


>. 


One of the wot + angel effects of anger is 
on the liver and its appendages. In ſome 
conſtitutions, eſpecially thoſe which are greatly 

diſpoſed to -bilious complaints, a violent fit 
of anger is often ſufficient to produce a very 


diſcaſed pag: of ve; ene it in a ſhort 
ö 1 8 mw deim, 
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ume not only in quantity, but alſo in quality. 
The only principle on which this curious phe- 


ſympathy which exiſts between. the brain and 
liver; we find the ſame phenomenon take place, 
when an injury is received on the head, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch an injury as produces a great deter- 
mination of blood to that part. The fact itſelf | 
is well eſtabliſhed, and has been obſerved 
by various authors of the firſt authority. The 
moſt common complaints produced by this 
_ diſeaſed ſecretion of bile, are violent colie 
my and bilious diarrhœa. See ede 
Med. Syn. Tom. IV. part ii. p. 255. and 
part iii. p. 2503 alſo Turpius, Lib. . cap. 0 
20. PECHLIN, alſo, in his OBf. Lib. iii. O&/ 25; 
mentions a curious caſe. of an apothecary 
„who was of ſuch a paſſionate | and iraſcible | 
 * diſpoſition, that if he had no one to quar- 
« rel with, would grow angry by himſelf; 't 
and hence it happened that he was often af- 
flicted with the moſt excruciating colic, © and 


15 : 3 A : » - . 

1 at laſt with a real tympany, of which he died. 
* 5 )J Lo OST ls. ; x4 144 
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In ſome caſes, jaundice: has ſuddenly ariſen 
after a violent fit of anger. This may happen 


in conſequence: of a ſpaſm affecting that part 


of the duodenum into which the ductus com- 


munis cholidicus empties itſelf, or by a ſpaſ- 
modic contraction of the duct only, or by the 
propulſion of a biliary calculus into the ductus 
communis, if any previouſly cxiſted i in the 
x e | 


A paſſion fo extremely violenr as this, 
which acts like a powerful ſtimulus to the 


whole ſyſtem, muſt ſoon exhauſt the irritability 
of every veſſel in the human body; accord- 


| ingly we find that not only the: greateſt diſor- 


ders occur in the various viſcera when it is ex- 
ceſſive, but that · the whole ſtrength is often 


ſo completely exhauſted as to be followed by 
obſtinate fainting, nee and death 


itſclf, 


5 If anger a& in the way mentioned, it 1s 
evident that it may, at times, effect very ſur- 
 prizing cures. In all caſes of paralyſis the 
irritability of the muſcles of the parts affected 
EC 1 5 are 
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plant, 
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ſuch a 
dong t 
ſtimulu 
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are n accumulated, while. the veſſels 
which ſecrete, the. nervous fluid are in a tate, 


perly z j the cauſe of the, diſeaſe is leſs fr By, 


ſuch as anger, ſhall be ſo great as to paſs 


thus cure the diſorder. It is in this way that 
the ſudden cure of palſy, by anger, may be 


tioned by Turpius and VALERIUS Maximus, 


the 2 Haſvienſa. | 
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of torpor, ; and do not perform their office pro- N 


quent in the head than 1 is commonly ſuſpected. * 
If the ſentient principle, or nervous fluid, „ 
is only ſcantily ſecreted, the ſenſorial im- 
preſſions of volition cannot be conveyed to the 
muſcles, of the eas part, and therefore 5 
theſe, muſcles do not _obey the. dictates of Eh 
the will. At a certain period of the com- 
plant, however, when the blood veſſels of 
the nerves begin to be a little re-excited, the 
ſenſorial impreſſions of any violent paſſion, 


along the nerves, and by acting as a topical . 
ſtimulus in its paſſage, ſhall re-excite theſe | 
veſſels into a ſtronger degree of action, and 


accounted for, many caſes of which are men- 


and of :which other inſtances are recorded in 


8 Anger : 
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i ſanity, except. there be ſtrong prediſpoſition 
to the com mplaint, but on the other hand that 
diſeaſed tate of che brain which lays the 
| foundation of mania, firengly prediſpoſes to 


| and the perſon ungovernable. Ses mn on 
Delirium, 8 | 


EF 


Alt beidem terminlatet i pekilidiche in. 


this paſſion. All the figns which characterize 
maniacal delirium, ate nearly fi milar in kind 


4 14 


to thoſe id exceſſiv Fee Tage 3 the expreſſions ad 
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5 aha injurious, the eyes red and inflamed, 


the countenance : fluſhed, ſwollen, ind diſtorted, 
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"CHAPTER vi 


ON LOVE, ire MODIFICATIONS. AND BFFECTS. 


1. is 4 mixed "Daffon. of what it is compoſed, 
Analyſis of its elementary parts.” Of animal 
defire. Of lu. Why women are more moral 
than men. "Of the corporeal ect of this defire 
when reftrained.. The opinion that animal defer Ire \ 
is love, and that love 15 the ſame i in all animals, 
proved io be erroneous. The opinion that love 
is a pure ſentiment of the mind equally falſe. 
What the moral qualities are which excite love. 
Whether learning in women is prejudicial to, 
Ive ? The moſt romantic love may ariſe ſuddenly. 
How this happens * The ſingularities of many 
love-matches accounted for. The effets of ſue- 
ceſsful love on body and mind deſcribed. How 
benevolence, kindneſs, and generoſity, are the 

ofspring. of. love, The effects of unſucceſs Zu! 
live, and diſappointed love, on mind and body. 
How it may terminate in ſuicide. In what 

Caſes unſucceſsful love terminates in inſanity. 

| A caſe. . | How it may terminate in murder. 4 
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7 Moſt ſacred fyre, that burneſt mightily ont 
SEP In living breſts, ykindled firſt above hough-n 
OE Emong th' eternal ſpheres and lamping ſky, ting in 


And thence poured. into men, which men call love! 
Not that ſame which doth baſe affections move 
In brutiſh mindes, and filthy luſt inflame, 
But that ſweet fir that doth true beauty love, 
And choſeth virtue for his deareſt dame, | 
| Whence Hake) all noble deeds and never Hug fame: 
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| never felt in the human breaſt; and the facility 
uith which we are affected with this paſſion 
: generally decays i in proportion as we advance 
beyond the meridian of life; for the fondneſſes 

and attachments of children of different ſexes, 

and the irregular deſires of old people, are not 

of its nature; the firſt want the inclinations 


5 which are natural to the paſſion, the ſecond abition, 
1 | have nothing but falſe defires, ariſing from tion 
| 5 the diſorderly influence of a eme ſtore of R reſt 
_ IC : looſe ideas. hes | 95 ſen mad 
1 | | 65 erly loyv 

Love is a 4 en banden founded on the rk to 


dos hand, on the natural deſire" of the ſexes, 
; and 
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ſting in kind, and purer in their object they 
r commonly called ſentiments. of the heart. 


[ happineſs is increaſed and promoted. 


ö | 1 SY ' 


lits attacks, the moſt inſidious in its pro- 
ibition, pride, ſelf-love, parental and filial 


; it reſiſts them all, conquers them, and has 
en made a ſacrifice of friendſhip and bro- 
erly love. But it is not the object of this 
ork to e of the effects which the paſ- 
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on the os tad,” on. deſires. which, al- : 
hough- not ſo. ungoverndble as this, are more . 


be union of the ſexes is the work of nature, . 
d is a law which all men, in common with 
| animals, obey; the union of mind is not 
nly peculiar to man, but is not even general 
mong mankind; for it appears to be the off 5 
bring of civilization and culture: by the firſt 
atone defre, the great object- of animal 
is completed ; by. the ſecond, the ſphere 


Of all the paſſions which ſubjugate human | 
aſon, this is, doubtleſs, the moſt irreſiſtible. 


rs, and the moſt powerful in its effects; | 


tion cannot enter into competition with 


ſions 5 
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ſions produce on ſociety, but to analyze them 
and deſcribe their influence on the individual 
Now, in order to do this in a ſcientific man 

ner, it becomes neceſſary to trace the origit 
and the nature of its conſtituent parts; an 
firit, then, of the defire of the ſexes as one o 


Tempo 


the. elements of love. 1 
Seviot 
e | To antes Tam n 
As e may be ended as being Per iyl 
all times expoſed to animal deſire, from thi = 
* Nonne 
ſtate of puberty until debilitated by age or ex Corpor 
ceſs, I mean when compared with the reſt A nec 
the animal world, in whom, in general, t Nan 
2 ſti ct t . , . d ] it | Flumin 
inſtinct occurs at certain periods only; it 1. m 
Probable that this is the reaſon why our d Et ped: 
ſires are leſs violent than thoſe of the bruſi W 
creation. No ſooner is the impreſſion felt! 
them than the means of gratifying it al 
ED 3 | Althor 
ſought after with a degree of ardour whic ts 
mals, the 


borders on fury, The whole frame of thean 
mal ſeems to be actuated with new force al 
vigour, its motions are quick and rapid, il 
eyes gliſten, and its nerves ſeem to circulat 
fire; food is neglected, fences are broke 


down, the beaſts of prey become more ſavz2 
1 „ an 


ig, yet 
as they 
differet 
f which 
bunterac 
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0 3 chan ever, they range through 
te foreſts and fields, plunging into the deepeſt 
ers, and traverſing rocks and mountains, 
p meet the objects deſtined to quell wat im- 
pulſe de which, ede are ee 08/6 


Tempore. von alio catulorum. oblita eee, 


Tam 5 1 ul, ſtragemque Ki e 
per ſylvas: tum ſævus aper, tum peſſima tigris. 1 5 
Heu! male tum Lybiæ ſolis erratur in agris. 
Nonne vides ut tota tremor pertentet equorum 
Corpora, fi tantim notas odor attulit auras ? 

Ac neque eas jam frena viriim, neque verbera fva, 
Non ſcopuli, rupeſqus cavæ, atque objecta retardant 
Flumina correptos -unda torquentia montes. 

Izpſe ruit, denteſque ſabellicus exacuit- ſus, 85 

Et pede proſubigit terram, fricat arbore coſtas, 

Arque ck 8 7 95 illine humeros ad vulnera durat. - 

FU Vines. e MH | 

Although. in man, AT well | as 1 i other = 

mals, the deſire ariſes out of a corporeal feel- 

by, yet we do not act in blind obedience to 

s they do. A number of cauſes may give 

(different direction to our will, the impulſes | 

f which, under ſuch circumſtances, | always 

unteract and often overcome thoſe of animal 


2 | = - deſire. 5 


: [ 
deſire. In vomen, eſpecially, in whom ide; on the 
of the immorality, danger, and ſtate of di under t 
nates attending the looſe indulgence I mat the 
ſuch paſſions are carly and ſtrongly inculcateM;en it 
the defire no ſooner ariſes to a certain degree others 
than by the laws of aſſociation of ideas, ſoil theſe t 
of theſe thoughts preſent themſelves to the or degi 
minds and reſcue them from danger. T means 
carly habits of reſtraint to which they are not my 
cuſtomed by a judicious education facilita g The on 
this ready change of thought, and thus ten luſt, t. 
to diminiſh all the impreſſions of looſe deſi phyſici 
and preſerve the honor of the ſex. The mi 
ral education of young men being greatly ig m 01 
ferent, in this reſpect, from that of the opp pends © 
ſite ſex, and their deſires being ſtronger fro eſpecial 
the phyſical: conſtitution of their frame, els an 

rarely happens that they do not ſoon yield c 
the force of the internal nag lle dan 
15 5 product 
In regis to «6 influent ch e this ; df ftigue 
has over the individual, as much depends powerfi 
his conſtitution as on education; for as i nuch e 
_ phyſical conſtitution-of no two 'men is alik employ 
1 as this deſire e in the firſt inſtanc 
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on che action of certain veſſels which are not 

under the government of his will, it is evident 
that there muſt be a very great diverſity among 
men in this reſpect; ſome burn like fire, 
others are naturally cold as ice; and between 
theſe two extremes, every variety, in reſpe& 
of degree, is to be met with. It is by no 
means incumbent on me, and certainly it is 
not my intention to dwell on theſe varieties. 
The one extreme already deſcribed conſtitutes 
uſt, the other that peculiar diſeaſe which 
thſicians os wet nn 777% 


9 in IO how much luſt de- 


pends on the mere organization of man, and 
eſpecially on the action of a certain ſet of veſ- 
ſels and glands, it may be mentioned, that 
circumſtances which i in the generality of peo- : 
ple damp animal deſire the moſt powerfully, 
produce very little effect on a luſtful perſon ; 
fatigue 'of body, and a low, diet, the moſt 
powerful of all correctors, ſeldom produce 
much effect; as to medicines, they are ſeldom 8 
employed without danger. If a perſon of 
— a | conſtitution is N educated, and is 
” OR Fee 
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aine by iprineiples of n morali. WW tus, « 
ty, a conteſt. often. ariſes between mind andi fron ft 


minal g 
health / 
and rele 


body, which now and,. then terminates in men. 
tal ruin or in a lingering: death. STA, in his 
:Theoria Vera, aſcribes;the origin of many caſe 
;of inſanity o an unnatur al check being give | 
to certain natural defires, ; and ,ZIMMikmay 


It mu 
An, his hack, on een en a Te: 


ue by 1 
conſider 
ſances * 


1 


8 to e 3 all connexion wit 
women, and who fell a, victim to the experi 

ment. Gal EN femarks, that thoſe. who ſhu 
every indulgence of love generally grow lan 
: guid and. heavy ; ſome. are much. depreſſed anc 
uncommonly . melancholy, and they at la 
loſe their appetite and powers ; of digeſting 


the crim 
often gi, 
that the 
ul vit 
hdividy 


De locis et affetiis, iLib. iv. cap- 6. FRANK Suck i 
the preſent Profeſſor of the Clinical InſtitutioEfre by 
at Vienna, in his truly elegant and learneinals, 


N work, entitled a Sym of Medical. Polity, re 
lates the cafe of a lady of his eincr 
a warm and amorous conſtitution, who v 
unfortunately. married to a very debilitated an 
impotent man; and who. although ſhe oftel 


e unawares, by her h and ge 
ture 


erned 
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ares, che ſecret fire which conſumed: her, yet 5 
from ſtrong moral principles refiſted all. cri- 
inal gratification. | Afﬀter a long ſtruggle her EE 
health ar laſt gave way; a ſlow fever ſeized her 
nd releaſed her from her ſufferings. „„ 

I muſt be confeſſed that ſuch caſes a as s theſe 7 
ae by 1 no means common, nor will any one 0 
conſider them, it is to be hoped, as circum- | 
ſances which either recommend, or Juſtify 
the criminal indulgence to which this deſire | 
often. gives : riſe; for it is an undeniable truth, 
that theſe may, in general, be reſiſted, not 


ny with e but ith benefit to the 
ndividual, - 
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Sach is the nature and the character of that 
lire by. which man, in common with all 
limals, is impelled to propagate his ſpecies, 
Ihe favage, unendowed with any ideas but 
ole which are connected with his own exiſt- 
, and thoſe which ariſe from the impreſ- 
os of pleaſure « or pain to which his body is 
ldje&, is governed by this inſtinct as he is 
dyerned by hunger or thirſt ; he knows no 
You, III Og. 6 = 5 other 
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; other 1 tie ted binds 155 Is bie bt the oppo⸗ 


we denominate ſavages; for many of theſe 
5 from the increaſe of 3 are e forced! to 


5 the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery, and eithet 
: ſhut up for the occaſional gratification 0 
ſenſual pleaſures, or elſe are indiſcriminate 


they beſtow ; no attempt is made to rende 


5 ther is yalue ſet « on any other endearments th 


tions which a are common to ery? in gener, 
; but where no other law than that of force lat 


tribes a ſelection of any female is made, th 


fte fex. | I do not ſpeak, of all thoſe Whom 


> WF 


any influence, we find the women reduced te 


uſed by any e one who feels. a momentary In 
clination for them. : Tf. among certain ſavag 


preference ariſes. either from perſonal beaut 
alone, or from motives of intereſt. The wo 
men are always ſlaves, and are obliged to d 
the moſt laborious and meaneſt offices; 
ſenſe of gratitude i is ever felt for the pleaſurt 


them ſervice, or augment their happineſs ; ne 
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thoſe 5 which luſt ego bme whe 
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J tber from the earlieſt times, have 
| gnilied this kind' of defire wich he name : of | 
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This ſentiment Vinci borrowed from cer- 5 „ 
tain Greek philoſophers ; ; but among that en- = 
lightened people, another ſect, equally reſpect- 
able and learned, entertained an abſtract opi- 
non of 10 ve, which was the very oppoſite of 
this; _ they conceived. it to confi ſt intirely 
in a ſecret ſympathy of ſoul, which was 
free from all corporeal deſire. At the head | 
of this claſs of philoſophers was the divine 
lo. Love, according to his n notion, was 
pure pleaſure, derived from the perfection 
of mind. Theſe two oppoſite opinions have 
lowed down the ſtream of time, through the 
gions of ſcience, to our days; and of the 
piloſophers of the preſent day, there are 
lome who, like the ancients, degrade the paſ- 
lon to the rank of a mere animal defire, while 


Khers make it confiſt in mental pleaſures 1 
A 3 


Py 
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only. Theſe concluſions, hw are not 
drawn from che real nature of love, but from 
falſe theory, or moral prej judice. The admi- 
= | | ration of the mind, alone, does not conſtitute 

| love, inaſmuch as the ſex of the individual is 
of no account in ſuch an affection ; and on 
the other hand, the admiration of the perſonal 
charms of the oppoſite ſex, as it has for its 
obj ect. mere animal gratification, is is mere ani- 


. mal defire. times 

| | and to 

When we inquire into 10 nature of the endear 

moral qualities which, in combination with per- eniner 

ſonal charms, give birth to the emotions of love, truth, 

we readily. diſcover that they are not the de cor 

| higher qualities of mind. It i is not on account ure 01 

| of a ſuperior memory, imagination, or judg uniforn 

ment, that either a man or woman is beloved timents 
ö | CE Theſe, doubtleſs, may occaſion the ſentiment ind cle 
of reſpect, but they do not excite the fond * maſci 

23 affections of which we are treating. In regard vit, a 
to the female ſex, it is certain that a woma ing hea 
endowed with an extenſive and retentive me kinder 

mory like that of Cyrus, with the erudition theſe at 

of a GIBBON, or the judgment of a MaxsrIZLD When: j. 
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vill rather avert than promote love by means 
of ſuch endowments; for there is a ſpecies of 
we connected with the admiration: of theſe, 
which damps and often forbids the familiari- 
ties to which this paſſion gives birth, and in 
which'its moſt laſting pleaſures conſiſt. Let 
not the fair ſex believe, as is too commonly 
the caſe, that men are jealous of learning in 
them. : Men only regret that learning ſome- 
times tends to deſtroy the female character, 
ad to rob it of many of the ſofter and more 
endearing qualities for which the ſex is pre- 
eminently. diſtinguiſhed. It is a lamentable 
tuth, that the qualities of the heart, as they 
ue commonly called, often ſuffer by the cul- 
ure of the head. Affability, an amiable, 
uniform; and cheerful temper, elevated ſen. 
timents uninjured by affectation, decency 
and elegance of manners, a correct, but not 
i maſculine judgment, a quick and pleaſant 
vit, a humane and gentle diſpoſition, a feel. 
ng heart, ſympathizing with all the gay and 
kinder paſſions, as well as with grief and pain; 
theſe are the principal moral charms which, 
ven joined with perſonal beauty in the fair 


- 


— 


ſex, faſcinate almoſt eyery heart. But theſe 
often ſuffer by intenſe ſtudy, and by the re- 
moval of what are called prejudices of religion 


and morality; and hence a certain degree of 


erudition, and ſtrength of mind in an equal 
5 degree, are often hurtful to love. On the 
other hand, I hope it is almoſt unneceſſary for 
me. to add that, although the admiration of 
the higher powers of the underſtanding in wo- 
men ſeldom enters into the compoſition of this 


paſſion, yet the neglect of theſe faculties is | 


often a reaſon why the common exciting cauſes 
_ fail to produce their proper effect; for as every 
thing which is likely to create averſion, or even 
indifference, is a fatal poiſon to this paſſion, 
and as ignorance, and want of ſenſe, cannot 
give birth to any other ſentiments than theſe, 
their influence may be eaſily divined. 


As love is to be conſidered as 4 complex 
ſyſtem of deſires, made up of animal deſire 
and the deſires which. create and confirm 
friendſhip, the firſt muſt cauſe us to ſt 
a certain value on perſonal charms in the 
perſon we love, and the ſecond induce 
us to ſeek for amiable, uſeſul, and laſt- 

| ing 
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ing moral qualities. _ ; Perſonal advantages, 
then, muſt be of equal uſe. to both ſexes, in 
promoting this paſſion; but the moral quali- 
ties which one ſex. values in another, may be 
different, inaſmuch as the opinions of people 
are different; and as the wants of the two 
ſexes which make them deſire a friend alſo 
differ in many reſpects. Both ſexes require 
in indulgent companion, and therefore ami- 
ableneſs of temper, affability, gentleneſs, and 
good humour, are moral qualities which they 
both ſet a value on ; but the female requires a 
protector, and. therefore loves in a man all the 
qualities which fit him for ſuch an office; ſhe 
admires him for his perſonal courage,: his for- 
titude, and ftrength of mind, ſuperior learning 
and abilities, and for every endowment which 
niſes him above the common herd of man- 
kind. As a man does not want a protectreſs 
in a woman, he does not admire a female en- 
dowed with a maſculine body or maſculine 


It may be aſked, if true love conſiſts i in i the 


united influence of the moral qualities men- 
tioned, 


- 


\ 
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tioned, and perſohal beauty, how it _ 
"that it fo often ariſes a at bow & fight? * 


As Fs ie fact, it ivr he granted, that 
many people have become deeply enamoured 
the firſt moment they have beheld a certain 
objekt; and ſo truly have they been i in love as 


not to be conſcious of having been governed 


by any ſenſual motive whatever, but have re- 
; garded the beloved perſon with all the idola 
try which characterizes the pureſt ahd moſt 
romantic affection. If unacquainted with the 
perſon, (for acquaintance is not neceſſary to 
ſuch love) a ſecret adoration is, in ſuch caſes, 


often ſilently maintained for a great length of 


time, until occaſion by frequently preſenting 


the object, or imagination by often renewing 
the picture, inflames the paſſion to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to make the perſon incapable of ad. 
ing as good ſenſe would otherwiſe dictate. 
Such lovers, except accident ſtrangely favours 
them, muſt generally be unſucceſsful, for they 


| ſeldom wait until they ſhall have taken ſuch 


ſteps as to ſecure a conqueſt. | Now, in re- 


d to ſuch eople, a Curious queſtion ariſes, 
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which i is, upon what principle is this ſudden 
and romantic admiration . to be explained? 
They have not, from any perſonal acquaint-. 
ance, had any proof of the moral qualities of 
the perſon they love, and yet their love is as 
much founded on a ſuppoſed moral beauty as 
on perſonal charms. 5 


The true explanation ſeems to be this. 
Every perſon is endowed, to a certain degree, 
with phyſiognomical ſcience, ſounded on the 
caſt of features of thoſe who reared us in our 
infancy, and of thoſe who have been our aſſo- 
cates through life. We think thar experience 
has uniformly ſhewn us, that a certain caſt of 
features betrays a certain moral character; and 
this kind of judgment becomes ſo habitual 
to us, that we all form prepoſſeſſions, either i in 
favour'or againſt other people, at firſt fight. 

If a perſon, then, of either ſex, ſhall appear 
to one of the oppoſite with an expreſſion of 
countenance which ſhall be characteriſtic to 

this one of the moral qualities which he or 
ſe moſt eſteems, and conſequently with a 
countenance which awakens the moſt lively 
| | | emotions 


emotions of pleaſure, and, in addition to theſe, nent; 
the perſon has every advantage of external form Ml jeight 
which can pleaſe the ſenſes, it is evident that Wi decide 
the paſſion may be immediately awakened; and ill ,#:4ic 
when it is awakened in this kind of way, it 
will be equally powerful and equally pure, 
though not ſo reaſonable as that which is the 
offspring of long acquaintance. It may be fur. 
ther remarked, that as there has not been any 
experience of the perſon's real character, there 
Is conſequently nothing which can tend to di. 
miniſh the favourable impreſſion which wa; 
at firſt made, That great obſerver of hu 
man nature, our immortal SHAKESPEAR, has 


Intl 
defires 
fonall) 
to mat 
duce ir 
tificatic 
ſought 
they w. 
in the « 


acknowledged the influence and frequen i princip 
operation of this principle, by making many ledge ti 
of his moſt exalted lovers ſyddenly fall int ment: 
the moſt romantic love, ſuch, for inſtance, nation. 
Roſalind and Orlando, and Romeo and Juliet Wſcuſe a 
7G 5 5 e 3 5 tefire, | 
This occult principle is, doubtleſs, th af anot] 
principal reaſon why we ſee ſo much diverſity cxcited 
of taſte; as it is called, which is daily cxhiWpal ſour 
bited in love matches. As it is not an objeci ral or 
of underſtanding, there 18, conſequently, n has 


common principle of conviction for the judg 
| > ment; 
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ment; and it is, therefore, abſurd, and the very 

height of human preſumption, to pretend to 

decide concerning the reaſonableneſs of the Bs 
affections of another tears | 


2 1 


In the ccartificial mute of poliſhed Sulit many 
deſires: ariſe, the emotions of which may occa. 
fionally ſuperſede thoſe which are moſt natural 
o man, The ſingularities which theſe pro- 
duce in love occur frequently; for if the gra- 
tification of ſuch deſires is more ardentiy 
fought for than the others which are natural, 
they will certainly become powerful motives 
n the choice of a companion. There is one 
principle, indeed, which all mankind acknow- 
ledge to be a ſufficient cauſe of ſexual attach 
ment: I mean perſonal charms, or a combi- 
ation of beauty and elegance of form; be- 
cauſe all mankind being poſſeſſed of animal 
fire, they can nina enter into the feelings 
of another, and judge of their effects when 
cited by ſuch cauſes; but when the princi- 
pl ſource of affection is derived either from 
real or ſuppoſed moral qualities, there cannot, 

u has been already explained, be any baſis 
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316 | don LOVE," 
for general agreement; for the 7300 moral 
qualities are en wee a e 


people. 


The moſt difficult part of this ſubject re- 
mains to be treated; namely, the effects which 
this wonderful e e on che mind 

end it is Up 10 lt FRY * as 
all deſires act as powerful ſtimuli, hence ve 
find that, whether love be reciprocal or no, 
_ cone of its conſtant features, in regard to mind, 
3s a certain degree of inquietude, ariſing from 
the extraordinary exerciſe or excitement which 
| It gives to ſeveral of the mental faculties. It 
is ſuperior to every other deſire, and its objed, 
therefore, is conſtantly preſent to the fancy; 
hence the ſleepleſs nights which lovers paſs, 
hence their neglect of health and the more 
uſual concerns of life, their abſtraQion from 
Liociety, their fooliſh conduct on many occa- 
ſions, and their numerous and | extravagut 
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1 


When once love i is admitted, and the ſenti- 


ments of the beloved object are not known, 
the body partakes of the diſorder of the mind; 5 
the ſpulſe is generally accelerated, and the 


action of the heart becomes irregular; for the 
npid changes. of the thoughts from hope to 
doubt, and from fancied ſucceſs to fancied 


dlappointment, produce oppoſite effects on 


the circulation of bloed, and flaſhes of heat 
are ſucceeded by chilly fits or partial ſweats. 
The uſual bodily feelings do not excite the at- 
tention as they formerly did, and the appetite 


for food is, therefore, often apparently dimi- | 
niſhed; but the real fact is, the ſenſation of | 


hunger does not reach the mind, and the food 
5 EI | 


We naturally defire the preſervation of that 
which yields us pleaſure; and hence benevo- 


lence, kindneſs, and generoſity aſſociate 
themſelves to, love. In the deſires which 


ſerve for a baſis of theſe laſt- mentioned paſ- 
ſions all idea of ſelf appears to be forgotten ; ; 


friends, fortune, the opinion of the world, 


and life irlel are at the command of one 5 


being; ; 


= || 
[| 
| 
| 
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WER ; TE we, es are 18 of vein 
Either ennobled or debaſed by the perſon We 


love. This is peculiarly the caſe with v women, 


who are very apt to embrace the ſentiments of 
their huſbands if they continye to love them, 
- The dependence of a lover is much more 
ſtrongly ſelt by the female than by the nale 
ſex, and hence the facrifices which they make 
are commonly much greater, and more gene- 
rous than thoſe of men. I mean where vo. 
men really love; for i it is certain that neceſſity 
and intereſt more frequently y determine their 
choice than thoſe of men, by 8 
Succeſsful love is almoſt exactly fimilar to 
joy in its operation on the mind and body. 
The circulation, reſpiration, and the heat are 
increaſed, every action and movement become 
 livelier and more eaſily performed, and an in- 
creaſe of animation , ſeems 'to ſpread. itfelf 
throughout the whole frame. Although tranſi- 
tory doubts and terrors ſtill haunt the mind, 
yet they are not ſo frequent but that the bliſs 
of ſucceſs inſpires an almoſt conſtant flow of 


| pleaſure, A minute deſcription, | therefore, 
| of 


of this 
Unfucc 
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cauſes £ 
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ment 
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3 Diſa 


often ſ. 
effect y 


of this kind of love need not be. given here. 
terminate in the ſame manner, as moſt 
object which excited them be removed or 
woided) gradually loſe their force; and judg- 
ment being therefore no longer fertered, 
certain conftitutions, or even where the ob- 


poſed, deep melancholy neceſſarily ariſes, 
which, in ſome caſes, ſhall gradually under- 


vhth mental irritation is im patiently borne, 
&ſpair may f uddenly ariſe, and this may ter- 


been deſcribed | in the chapter on 1 


3 Pita wi and Waesäget Wood are 
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Unlucceſsful love and diſappointed love may 


cauſes of mental pain; the impreſſions if the 


they will at laſt be totally deſtroyed. But in 


jet is frequently ſeen, or the remembrance 0 
cheriſhed and renewed, inſtead of being op- 


nine the health of the perſon, and occaſion 
al the ſymptoms of a ſlow remitting fever, 
and, at laſt, terminate in complete atrophy 15 
and waſting. In other caſes, however, in 


ninate fatally in the various ways which. have 


often ſaid to occaſion inſanity ; but this is an 
effect . 1 believe t to be a men rarer event 
than 
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than what the * at TOO: imagines: not 


| that the pain of diſappointed love is not as 


great as that. of any other cauſe of grief, but 
becauſe grief itſelf ſeldom terminates in per- 
manentdelirium, except there be a conſiderable 


degree of prediſpoſition to aberration of rea- 


ſon. One circumſtance, which has evidently 


7 tended to give birth to the opinion that love isa 


common cauſe of madneſs i is, that when inſanity 
is about to break forth, both the exalted ſtate of 
the i imagination and the increaſed ſenſibility of 
the body, diſpoſe to this paſſion; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the very firſt ſymptom 


by which the diſcaſe ſhews itſelf, is the per- 


ſon' 8 fancying himſelf to be violently in love. 


As ſuch a paſſion is more frequently unreaſon- 
| able i in regard to its object than reaſonable, ſo 


it naturally is oppoſed, or not attended to, 


and the refuſal or diſappointment, if it can be 
ſo called, produces a paroxyſm of mania. In 


the 5th Vol. of the P/ych. Mag. part a, art. 4 


there i is a caſe related, which, were it not too 
long, might be wholly inſerted here as an elu- 


cidation - of this poſition. The following, 
however, is a conciſe account of it, A young 


man 


man, 
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Vol, 
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man, a Mr. H. having frequent opportunities 


of viſiting an actreſs of the Caſſel ſtage; who 
; was more admired for her perſonal charms than 
theatrical talents, became art laſt ſo deſperately 


in love with her, that he offered her his hand 


in marriage, and made her a valuable preſent 


of jewels at the time he declared this intention. 


The lady, however, had other engagements or 


other views. She refuſed his offer, and re- 


turned the gift. Like a truly deſperate lover, 
Mr. H. flew to his miſtreſs, fell on his knees, 
and implored her to be more favorable to 


his wiſhes, and to reverſe the cruel de. 


cree ſhe had pronounced. But ſhe re- 
mained inflexible. During the warmth of 


the argument in which they were engaged, a a 


man, high in rank and power, who was in the 


habit of paying the lady occaſional viſits, un- 


expectedly entered the apartment. Mr. H. 


vas extremely agitated and frightened at his 


appearance, and fled from the houſe as 


pale as death. At the door he met one 
of the ſervants of the fortunate lover, and 
addreſſing him with much civility, he re- 


queſted that he would not mention his name 


You, II. e . l to 
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dsc his maſter; but the ſervant. told him that it I the 
would be of little conſequence, as he was well man 
knovn to him, On learning this he- became 


guiſ 
quite delirious; threw. himſelf at the feet of buoz 
the ſervant, and begged. of him, in the moſt Wl by.! 
earneſt manner, to uſe his influence with his Wl ig, 
maſter to obtain mercy; adding a great deal that 
more nonſenſe ſuggeſt&d by the hurry of his ment 
ſpirits. He then ran home in. violent agi- pleis 
tation of mind, and paſſed. the night in WF anoth 
drinking. Such moral and phyſical violence WW lx ey 
could, not be long withſtood, either by mind 
or body. He threw himſelf on the bed, fel Let 
aſleep, but awakened foon afterwards in a vio- Wl condu 
| lent delirium; in which he kalked alternately I dune. 
of his ſuppoſed tranſgreſſion, of the fear JO . 
being puniſhed, and of his miſtreſs; In the pins 
courſe of a few days the fury of the paroxyſm Bi ... pal 
was abated, but the delirium continued, and bo cant 
was at laſt converted into a caſe of complete E 
hydrophobia; 0 of which he died on the fifth o. ud 
ſixth day. e ee Compai 
CCC | Miſs R. 
Sudden tranſitions from joy to e are, ol be ſeen 
| all cauſes of mental pain, thoſe. which 1 BY 


the 


* 


8 


man reaſon. What words ſhall paint the an- 


by the repeated avowal of conſent in his 
miſtreſs, is unexpectedly informed by her, 
that ſhe withdraws herſelf from her engage- 
ment! What if he hears that no reaſonable'feru- 
ple is productive of this ſudden change, but that 


1 to ER hey 35 


Let no nen heart 155 ele ca dr 


hy ne. If the feelings be acute, and the judg- 
oi nent not very ſtrong, a thought arifes- which 
tue appears to be the effect of ſudden delirium; 
110 g the pain that is felt prompts to the removal of 
ana s cauſe; and murder follows. This i is not to 
* be conſidered as the act of. love, however, but 
th ol 


a ſudden” impulſe. of jealouſy ' or revenge. 
Compare the ftory of Mr. Hackman and 


be ſeen that, An the moral as well as the phy- 


5 
5 3 a 


the ate Mock to human eraitode 50 hu 


guiſh of a lover, who, after having been 
buoyed up in his expectations of happineſs, 
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another man, more lonunate than himſelf, f is | 


conduct of one expoſed to a fimilar misfor- 


Miſs Raz with the following one, and it will 


ical world, ſimilar cauſes always produce 
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ſimilar effects.) The caſe is extracted 158 the 


5 hel Mag. . 5. Pr 2. p. 15. 
945 e a | ſmall WEIR of "ILY there 
Lived a poor but honeſt and upright Curate, 
Who for many years had enjoyed, without 
alloy, the tranquil pleaſures of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs. He had a wife and an only daughter. 
Content within the ſphere in which they were 
placed, and unatquainted with the turbulent 


| p aſſions of the faſhionahle. world, their days 


flowed quietly on in an uniform courſe of un- 
diſtyrbed felicity, The mother and daughter 


took a joint care of all the domeſtic concerns, 


and ſtrove, by every conſiderate act of atten- 
tion and love, o diminiſh- the burthen which 


| the duties of the good old man impoſed on 


him. Lovisa,.(this was the name of his 


daughter) was in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
words, the child after his own heart. He was 
pnhappy if ſhe was abſent even for a few hours, 
and ſhe was therefore his conſtant attendant. 


| Lovisa was about cighteen years, old, but had 
not yet experienced the inquietudes of that 


paſſion which often exhibir ixfelf 1 in very early 
life 
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life! in the great world, and her principles and | 
tnode of thinking were too noble and good to 
inſpire her parents with even the ſlighteſt ap- 


prehenſions as to the ee of her heart 
Bat hear the nt | 


tet is the OY in that countty, for the 
cavalry to be quartered, during the time of 
peace, in different villages, where it is main- 
tained at the expence of the peaſantry. Many 
of theſe ſoldiers are riotous young men, who, 
by virtue of their profeſſion and uniform, have 
an entrance into the houſes of all the peaſan- 
try, and even of the curates and ſchoolmaſters. 
One of them, a handſome but giddy young 
man, was quartered at W, where he ſoon, 


made the ee eee, of the good old 
parſon, % p 2 3 7 Opry 1 1 5 * 
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The young foldier had ben culture of 


mind than is commonly met with in ſuch 4 7 


claſs of men. He pleaſed the gurate; they 
met frequently, and often ſat up till paſt-mids. 
night, entertaining themſelves with the hiſto⸗ : 
ries of battles and warlike atchievemente, of 
1 e Which 


#* 


g26 den ro, 


which each of them Knew an abundance of 


* 


"1 od — great entertainment in the 


company of the warrior, and like OrRELLIOSC 


miſtreſs, the ſtory of his life, the battles, 
ſieges, fortunes that he had paſt, the hair- 
breadth ſcapes, the moving accidents by flood 


and field o' ercame her heart. Love had taken 


poſſeſſion of her boſom before ſhe was aware 
of its approach. The progreſs of this paſſion, 
when once admitted into the human breaſt, is 
as ſwift as an arrow. She bluſhed when he 
took her by the hand, and was unhappy when 
he left her. The ſoldier could not reſiſt the 
beautiful girl, his heart was formed for love; 
they Heredord ſoon came to an explanation, 


but carefully concealed their mutual attach- | 


ment from the parents of Lovuisa; for they 
were” juſtly afraid that prudential moti ves 
would cauſe them to oppoſe it. They bound 


themſel ves to each other „ however, by an 


| oath which at the ſame time thar it ſhewed 


the ſtrength of their affektion , Exhibited the 


moe wormantie tun of vita, "They promiſed 


Pris 10 


hopes 
bourin 
for thi 
receive 


| w mare le other as Iobfb ag he mould attain 
the rank of Serj eant-Vajör? and agreed that 
the one mould deſtroy che other een failed 
in eee ee ib 102 A | I. ef $5.) 
| tO Ni ert 7118 SOUND 
Thus angatters ſtood v 
hopes of the lovers, als from a neigh- 
bouring town applied to the father of Lovis a 
for the hand of his daughter. He was well 


people; but when” his intention was declared 


upon her recovery ſhe wept bitterly; and in- 


bis nes lor. 
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cauſe of her averſion, / khought that time alone 


yould overcome it, and they thereſore gave 


their ſolermn promiſe to the lawyer, and re- 
ſolved to employ every means in their power 
to ſecond Ris wiſhes. Louisa, however, re- 


ted every argument and remained true to her 
8 but her pars at laſt, hops 
of 
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received, and his views promoted by the old 


to the unfortunate girl, ſhe fell in the arms of 
ker facher as if ſtruck with lightning,” and 
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of! hs oppoſition, letermined to employ their minute 
authority. The means that were made uſe of are heard, 
not. known, but they. were attended with ſuc- e was 
g ceſs. The young ſoldier ſoon received the ſet of 
intelligence, and from that moment deſiſted N -gain! 
. from viſiting the parſonage. His, reſolution diately 
was HOO OI 0 girl he 0 not MW fvoure 
live. COT Pa OHNE 0 did not 
Er e dns | 44 | ab 2371 | , 4 185 the offic 
A ſhort time before the marriage day a ball Place, a 
was given in W., in honour of the par. 'ich e 
Io this he reſorted, unable any longer to reſiſ 
N | the deſire of ſeeing his Lours A. He concealed, * C 
- himſelf among the ſpectators until he ſaw her 
dance; this rouſed him to a ſtate of fury; he 
ran home, took a pair of piſtols which were 
loaded, and waited until the party broke up. 
: It was a dark night, but he diſcerned the un- f 
happy girl and her intended bridegroom walk. 
ing hand in hand. He ſtept'up to her, and in 
a low voice requeſted that ſhe would indulge 
him with a moment's converſation. She diſ- 
: engaged her arm from that of the lawyer, in- 


treated him to walk on, aſſuring him ſhe would 


median return; . alas! it was the laſt 
1 minute 


AND ITS EFFECTS. 


minute of her exiſtence: a piſtol ſhot was 


heard, and when her friends reached the place, 
ſhe was ſeen lying weltering in blood at the 
et of her murderer, Now art thou mine 


gain! cried the ſoldier, I will come imme 


diately ; and with theſe words he diſappeared, 
favoured by the obſcurity of the night: but he 
did not fly to eſcape. He delivered himſelf to 


the officers of juſtice who were neareſt the 


pace, and deſired to be inſtantly executed ; 
which event indeed ſoon followed. 
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Tre phenomena of Delirium ariſe when | - 
eaſed perceptions are miſtaken for realities. 4 


. Diſeaſed perceptions ariſe from phyſical 
rcorporeal cauſes, 3, 'and from moral or mental: 


* 


uſes, ES 5 


3. Corporeal cauſes produce delirium, by 

citing ſuch a derangement in the brain as 

tients external nervous - impreſſions from 
erciſing their natural influence on the mind; 4 
d hence delirious people either miſtake ex- : 

mal objects, or do not wh to FROM: 
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4. Every d ſtate of: brain which then 

t amount to a certain degree of deſtruQive. 

ane II oy" hs laws of thought, a 
: ment 6 
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delirium, therefore, are in this reſpect, ll 
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luce MM! 
ſecond, 


mental perception, but as the ſenforial impreſ 
ſions of diſeaſed action are different fro 
thoſe which are derived from external objectz 
ſo the images which are excited in the repre 
ſentative faculty are alſo different. But no 
thing can be repreſented in the mind whicl 
has not formerly been received. through th 


nervous 


b. Ai 
ere is 
reaſed: 
ſpecial 
uid ; a 
n the n 
ter ſer 
enſorial 
ence, . 
lay be 
Want of 


medium of the external ſenſes, or conclude 
by the operations of reaſoning; ; and therefore 
all the ideas of delirious people, howeverdif 
ferent they may appear to be from any thin 
which has formerly been ſeen, heard, touche 
taſted, ſmelt or concluded, are only ne 
4 aſſemblages ' or combinations of prior ſenſi 
tions and thoughts. The repreſentations 


_ thoſe or we . of fiction. p 


pear, 
If viole 
aculty 
ept the 
plant; 
very Ce 
u its 


4. Cs cauſes of delirium are of ty 
kinds. -The firſt a&t by altering the action 
the arteries of the brain and nerves ; the ſeco 
by yielding morbid impreſſions, which eitht 
impair, or prevent the tranſmiſſion of natu! 
external nervous WI, in their progr 


to the mind, 
[# 1 
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Juce mania and the delirium of fevers; the 
ſecond, hypochondriaſis and the delirium of 
nervous Or r hyſterical pins. 


6. As it has been proved, that in mania 
ere is every appearance of a morbidly in- 
reaſed action of the veſſels of the brain, more 


uid; and as all increaſe and every alteration, 
n the nature of this fluid, muſt increaſe and 
ter ſenſibility, and conſequently cauſe the 
nſorial impreſſions to act with unnatural vio- 
ace, ſo the moſt ſtriking features of mania 
uy be accounted for; as, for inſtance, the 
Fant of ſleep, wann n and — 5 

7. Although it happens chat mania ſhall 
pear, at times, to ariſe from the influence 
f violent paſſions, or from overſtraining the 


pt there be much prediſpoſition to the com- 
plaint; and as in ſuch caſes, and indeed in 


ut its being accompanied by marks of 


Eq; The firſt claſs of corporeal cla pro- 


ſpecially of thoſe which ſecrete the nervous 


kiculty of fiction, yet this ſeldom occurs ex- 


ery. caſe, inſanity. does not occur with- 


a dif. | 
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5 a diſeaſed action of the veſſels of the brain; 


of mania is always to 45 fought for in thi 


bouring under mania; throw no light eithe 


this circumſtance forms a very remarkab! 
diſtinction between maniacal delirium, an 


action of theſe veſſels is the conſequence, the 
nature of which it is not eaſy to aſcertain 


delirium has a very different moral charadte 
from that alluded to above; for the patient 
| Inſtead of being furious, is gay and ſocial mpany 


7 ' 
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it may be concluded, that the proximate cauſ reaſo! 


10% 
phich 1 
heir mo 
though 
long t 


ſtate of brain. 


© Uh: ideas or thoughts which appear 
create. the mental diſturbance of a perſon |; 


on the origin or nature of the complaint; an 
imes to 
o ſo ex: 
quent of 
fom neg 


Ne y of] 


the delirium of hypochondriaſis and melan 
choly; for, in theſe laſt diſeaſes, a perſon a 
quainted with the human mind, eſpecially vi 
the nature of mental perception, may oftet 
receive conſiderable light from ſuch ſources. 

9. When the increaſed action of the arte 
ries-of the brain ſubſide, a morbidly weakene 


11. * 
d deſp 


but it is the cauſe of another delirium; whic 


but 
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but is ſtill not governed by external dec 
x caſonable eee . K 35-9100 ob 


10. Ampng he 8 or "an cauſes ; 
puch produce delirium, grief and fear, and 

heir modifications, are the moſt frequent; for, 
though every variety of. pride and vanity, 

mbition, and ſeveral other paſſions which 
long to the modifications of joy, ſeem at 

imes to produce delirium, yet they ſeldom 
bo ſo except by expoſing a perſon to the fre- 
vent operation of mental pain, ſuch. as arifes : 
om neglect, diſappointment, contempt, and 
any other kinds of painful humiliation... | 


11. The painful thoughts produce dejection 
d deſpondency in the ſame way that corpo- 
al pain acts; namely, by exhauſting the 
ergy of the brain and nerves, or, in other 
jords, by Nane a e in theſe veſſels. 
12. The torpor and dimin iſhed Seratieal \6f 
krvous fluid occaſion an inſen6bility to ex- 
mal objects, and to the ſenſations which ac- 
ompany. all natural wants or defircs 3 hence 


e 


oa .- concLvSton, 
te conſtant engagement of the mind vit 
ideal objects of pain, the ſolitude, anxiet 

| and en of er g | 
13. There are, > ith ies diſtinc kin 
of delirium, _which belong to the order of dj 
eaſes called Veſaniæ. Theſe may be denon 
| nated, 1ſt. Mania furibunda; adly. Mania n 
tis; ; "0d IN * eee, 50 


"14 ande be varies according t 
the pagina c e excite it. ä 


15. Mania mitis varies according to i 
moral character, 

16. 2 according to the paſſo 
which give birth to It, or the phyſical cauſ 
which induce ite 
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17. 2 of theſe diſorders whic 
_ diſturb: every faculty of the human mind, : 
all the external ſenſes, or rather the impre 
; fions received by the external ſenſes, therei 
which only derange particular facultic 
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the action of the mind being, in other reſpects, 
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oY in a healthy ſtate. Theſe which might be 

called partial diſeaſes of the mind are of two | 

kinds, 1ſt. Illufions; and 2d. Weakneſſes of 
, 2 
nag the Mental Faculties. 7} i | 
mi | 
* oF ILLUSIONS. . | 


18. Iltufions A0 Gian conic cauſes 
and from mental cauſes, 
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19. Corporeal cauſes and mental cauſes 
produce illufions upon the ſame general prin- 
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. ciple that the phantoms which occur in deli- | 
rum produce a conviction of their reality; | 
* namely, by occaſioning ſuch impreſſions as 1 
*. eſtroy, or greatly diminiſh the influence of . 1 
external objects. It may be added here, by k 
may of remembrancer, that the proper influ- | 


ence of all impreſſions, - ab externo, is excited - 
m the faculty of attention; and that when? a 
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apt ficient. degree of attention to any object is „ 
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The e ons of e exuſe 
| ee produce illufion do not diſorder the 
Healthy action of the whole-brain, or its arte. 
ries; and, therefore, all external objects, aſſo- 
ciations of ideas, and operations of mind, the 
ſenſorial impreſſions of which do not fall on 
the ſame part of the brain as that which re- 
ceives the diſeaſed impreſſion, produce their 
natural effects; and the perſon, therefore, ap- 
pears to think and act like a reaſonable man, 
| except on ſuch ſubjects as have a relation to 
| the une. 


21. e impreſſions, producing illü- 
ſion, generally ariſe in parts of the nerve 
ſyſtem which are at a diſtance from the brain; 
as, for inſtance, in the various viſcera of the 

WO. or pelvis, . 


But all Feuſetigns ariſing from ſuc 
_ whether healthy or diſeaſed, are gene 
rally referred, by a ſpecies of judgment, t 
the place where they are felt: and, therefore 
hypochondriacs entertain falſe notions Concern 
ing their own frame. | 


23. Th 
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matte. 
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that th 
and, 
riafis 
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26. 
afife ei 


ſuch as the ſtomach, inteſtines, uterus, liver, 
pancreas, &c. do not reach the brain until 


the healthy action of the nerves has been im- 
ee e ee e eee, 
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24. This injured ſtate of nerves is to be 


conſidered as particularly affecting the ſmall 
arteries, which are deſtined to ſecrete nervous 


matter; but as the eaſy tranſmiſſion of nervous 


impreſſions depends on the due proportion of 
ſolid, as well as fluid matter, which enters in- 
to the compoſition of theſe organs, it follows, 


that the ſenſations muſt be greatly diſordered, 


and; conſequently, we find that, in hy pochon- 
e the mefves thernſelees: are Kuitfal 


1 31 
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characterized by erroneous: notions relating to 


the patient's own frame, and Ns JL 5 8 


real feeling: | e 0 
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the faculty of fiction, or from directing atten- 
tion too much to imaginary obj ects, or from the 
influence of paſſions; ; by which means the ſen- 
ſorial impreſſions of | ſuch objects become 
ftronger than thoſe of external objects, and 
their exiſtence, therefore, is at laſt more rea- 
dily believed in than thay. of en of exter- 
nal ſenſe. 


27. In no influnte; atone, do moral 
cauſes ſeem to produce real illuſion, in ſuch 
people as have no prediſpoſition to the diſeaſe, 
until the healthy ftate of the brain has been 
diſordered, by the unequal exerciſe given to it 
by particular objects of ſtudy or of paſſion. 
It may, therefore, be reaſonably imagined, 
that the hereditary diſpoſition itſelf conſiſts 


in a morbid ſenſibility of that part of the 


brain which receives the impreſſions from the 
imagination, or faculty of fiction; and that 
the diſorder, ſtrictly en oo not exiſt 
in the mind. 


„ Where the diſpoſition to ſuch a diſcaſe 
"1s ei born with a- perſon, or artificially 
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produced by particular objects of ſtudy, the ” 1 | | | 
paſſions may become exciting cauſes of ILLu= ſl | 
sion. | . .m 

e | HEM! 

29. As to the weakneſſes of the mental fa- 1 | 

culties, theſe ſeem to depend intirely on a | 1 

weak, or debilitated ſtate of brain; whereby WAY 

| MAR 

the ſenſorial impreſſions, which ariſe from the ; 

operations of mind, are not of ſufficient | : 

ſtrength and vivacity. Wk 

30. Each faculty of the mind is ſubject to 

fuch impediments, and, conſequently, may : 


appear to be weakened. 


N. Upon 3 deductions is founded the 
following e of mental diſeaſes. 


Remark. In the following table the genera 
and /pecies alone are mentioned; the varieties 
are extremely numerous, and, if they were to 
be defined, would ſwell the volume beyond all 


reaſonable een, | 
en © GENERA 
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GENERA b SPECIES, 


AND THEIR SYMPTOMS,” 


Gals Neozous. Order VESANLE, | 


6. 1. Prrisrun. 8850 derangement of the 
mental facultics, x in which diſcaſed 
perceptions ; are miſtaken for realities; 


with incoherent language, and unruly 
conduct. | 


| W 5 
. Mania faribunda, Delicnm, with con- 
ſtant wein andrer. 4 ny fury. 


2. Mania mitis. Delicium, > raving, 
and appearance of gaicty nd plea- 
ſure. En 


3. Melancholia. Delirium, with dejec- 
tion, deſpondency, and deſpair. 


G. 2. HaLLucinartio, or IHLus rox. Error 
of mind, in which ideal objects are 
miſtaken for realities; or, in which 

2 real 


Specie 


8 
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real objets are falſely. repreſented, 
without general. derangement of the 
mental eule. | 


- . Error reſpecting a * 


perſon's own. health or form, 
with anxiety, apprehention, and 
. dread; flatulency, dyſpepſia, palpi- 
tation, tremor, and ſenſe of pain. 


1 


2. Dæmonomania. Firm belief in the x 
immediate communication with 
. ſpirits, or perſuaſion of the power 
5 of working miracles, without o: 
ther ſymptoms of general i | 
ment of mind. | 


3. Vertigo. . Apparent rotatory motion of 
external objects, and ſenſe of un- 
. dulation in the ground, with abo- 

. liſhed attention ang thou ht. 
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; GENERA, | 


. G. 4. Ann. Diminiſhed power of the 


mental faculties. 


# 


8 


i. Faluitas. Imbecillity of all the facul. 
ties of the human mind, parti- 
cularly thoſe concerned in aſſo. 
ciating and comparing ideas; 
accompanied with want of lan- 
guage, a ſtupid look, and general 

bodily hr: ee | 


2. Memoria inminula. | Difficulty of re- 


calling thoughts, and incorrefneſs - 


as to een hea — 
perceived. 


= Y 
» 


| 2357 Perceptio immtinuta. Difficulty of form- 


ing diſtinct repreſentations, | 


| 


4. Vis ;dearum efſeciands imminuta. Defi- 


ciency, or total incapability of 
arranging one s thoughts; giving 
ſigns of confuſion of intellect. 


6. Vis 
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fo Vis fingend 
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MEDICAL APHORISNS, 


EN ON nts 
ECONO: 
200 


FARIOUS OTHER DISEASES 


CONNECTED WITH IT. . 


nV 
JOHN ERNEST GREDING; 
A Phyſician to the Workhouſe at Watdheim. 


Extrafled and d tranfate hon r n 222 mau. 


2 
? * 
I 7 
* 


IN REGARD 10 THE DURATION or THE DISEASE. 


„ Mara « and tic] have contin 
iy a year with ſome; with others they have 
remained forty years and upwards; among 
whom one patient only, in this workhouſe, | 


tained the age of eighty-five years“. 


a Ab. ne ſays, i in ils Elements of Uu 


wrfal D Fu. 8. p. 416. Mania is a 


chronic 
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ud to a 


chronic and violent delirium. The blood 0 
a maniac always appears to be in violent agita I ton is d. 
tion, and is determined with great force to thi vith head 
brain: hence the eyes appear of a blood rei ls red, 
colour, and the countenance pale; the extre lep dif 
mities of the hand and feet are ſo warm thal their ide: 
the greateſt cold is not felt, nor does any bad able; the 
3 flow from their being expoſed t uppreſſe. 
In the looks of a madman ſomething da vein is of 
_ is to be diſcovered, and his actions ar of it. 
either wilful or cruel. If maniacs are attacket 1 
with convulſions, the paroxyſms ceaſe, a Upon 
are followed by an almoſt total inſenſibility, off {ls of th 
extraordinary proſtration of ſtrength. In ti ¶ oloured 
ſame work, he defines Melancholy to be d have b 
chronic delirium; and . aſſerts, that thoſe ad the br 
moſt expoſed to it who have long laboured un nated, ha 
der Hypochondriaſis and Hyſteria, and thoſe monly th 
whoſe abdominal viſcera have been injured N 
whoſe meſenteric glands are hard, and i Axx. 
whom the healthy ſecretions are ſuppreſſed i Morbis M 
thoſe who are caſily ſubdued by paſſion, v Meland 
over-exert their mental faculties, who ar which ar 
born of melancholic parents, Who have to body, in 
thick blood, which through various cauſes M by objec 
accumulated in the head. Such: patients har e the 
cold feet and hands, their countenance is pale Mpoſſibl 


from the 


and they are ſubject to palpitation of the heart 


. 


— — — re 
— — Kd 
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ind to a ſenſation of anxiety. Their reſpira« 

tion is deep and laborious, they are troubled 

vith head-ach and giddineſs, their cheeks and 

lips red, their eyes full of tears, and their 

ſeep diſturbed. Their actions accord with 

their ideas, which are either horrible or agree= 
able; their natural ſecretions are either totally | 
ſuppreſſed or go on with difficulty: when a 

vein is opened a black blood HOT W out 5 

of 1 W290 
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5 inſpecting their dead bodies, the veſ- | 
ſels of the head are found diſtended with dar 
coloured blood, and the ſerum is diſcovered 
tb have been effuſed between the membranes 
of the brain. Some parts of the brain are ele- 
nated, hard and dry, and the oo.” is uncom- 
monly CR and black. 


77 Co. Lana de Molanthilis » 
Morbis Melancbalicis, 1765, 8. tom. 1. p. 2. ſays, 
" Melancholy is that imbecillity of the mind 
which ariſes from a vitiated ſtate of the 
body, in which we are powerfully affected 
by objects which are either without us, or 
ae the effects of imagination; » ſo that it 1s 
impoſſible to reſiſt the ideas which ſpring 
ſo them, or to. withdraw our thoughts 1 
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from them.“ He aſſigns three cauſes fol 100 © 
this diſeaſe. The firſt he aſcribes to the leek 


local al 
green bile, the ſecond to an acrid mucus, and gance, 
the third to a mixture of all the humour wit part of 
the blood. f . | from a 
blood, 
M ECKEL, in 1 5 Anatomico- e Jeal Re. ih head 
ſearches into the cauſes of the various kinds of o from 
inſanity which have their ſeat in the body, (See writatio! 
Memoire de I Academie Royale des Sciences Notwitl 
et Belles Lettres, Annee 1764, a Berlin, 1766) of mani 
fays he has diſcovered, by the moſt careful be 
and accurate experiments, that the ſpecific daftic 1 
gravity of the brain of a maniac, or melan- Lipſiæ, 
cholic patient, is very different from the ſpè- , ſeg.) 

_ cific. gravity of the brain of a ſane perſon, 5 
A cube of ſix lines of the brain of a healthy e 
man, weighed one drachm and four, or 0 
at the moſt, ſix grains, ſome difference, Morkis,. 
however, is obſerved to ariſe from the di Mania, e 
ferent diſtention of the blood veſſels). M vous, 
But in maniacs, and melancholic patients, ſecomio ( 
the brain is generally harder, drier, and mori , as 
elaſtic, and weighs ſpecifically ſeven drachms. Remedio 
(Memoires de l' Academie de Berlin, tom. xx mum, ) 
P. 75.) In addition to this generally diſeaſed anna, 4 
Bare of 1 (namely, the increaſed: hard- 167. 176 
„ neſs ee Cauſi, 75 


Vor. I 
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neſs; arpneſs, and elaſticity); particular or 
local alterations may alſo occur; as for in- 
ſtance, the formation of ſtony matter in any 


part of the brain. Such diſeaſes ariſe either 
from a congeſtion of lymph, or from ſharp 
blood, and great determination of it to 
the head; or from compreſſion of the brain, 


or from pus irritating the brain, or from an 
irritation of the nerves called par vagum. 
Notwithſtanding: what has been ſaid, the brain 
of maniacs and. melancholic patients, has often 


been found not to be harder, dryer, or more 
elaſtic than ufual. (See Advenſar. Med. Pratt. 
Lipſiæ, 18 8. vol. 11. p. iii. E= 834. 
0 n Bphogigws JJ th 3 


— — 


W You 1 Commentar. i „„ 


Brerhaave Apboriſinos de cognoſcendis et curandis 
Marbis, Lug. Batav. 1753, 4+ tom iii. p. 519. de 


Mania, et p. 459. de Melanchilia. Lrop. Aven- 
RUGGER, Medicine Doctoris, quondam in No- - 


ſucomio Caſares' Regio, Nationum Hiſpantco, et 


Hilitari Medici primarii, Experimentum naſcens de 


Remedio \ ſpecifico, ub figno ſpeciſico, in Mania vi- 
rum, Vienne, 17 66. 8. Tho. WILLIS opera. 


Omnia, a Gerard Blaf 70, Amſtelod. 1682, 4. P- 


16). 179. Jon Bapr. MorGacni de Sedib. 
ct Cauſis Morborum per Anatomen. indagatis libri 
Vor. II. | A a es quinque, 
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Jenæ, 1648. C xxix. Frankie Sammlungen von 
Anmerkungen aus der Naturlebre, Arxneigelabr- 


HERMAN BOERHAVII, Prælect. Acad. de Mortis 


tom. ii. p. 444 et 445. Medicina dogmatica ires 


The one, who was very much deranged and 


: ther“, died i in his nineteenth year; the other, 


; are too many in our workhouſe at Waldheim; 
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quinque Venet; 1762, Jon; Te Brurzr, de Mania, uch ind 
caſe of a 
mad, A 
full and 

ſtantly 1: 
but who, 
ces, enjo 
twelve. or 
tedious la 
2 daugh 
underſtan 
and, duri 
the foreſt 
fell a tree 
the tree 
ber in a f 
fore her h 
and, on th 


heit, Ockonomie und den damit verwandten Miſen- 
ſchaſten, th. 5. Nurnburg, 1760, 8. p. 23, 294. 


Nervorum a Fac. v. Eems.” Lugd. Batav. 1761. 


Morbos particulares Delirium Verliginem et Tu. 
fim apboriſtice conſcriptos exhibens AufF, T. vs 
GorrT1s, Harderov. 1741, 4+ P- 55 5 5. 

2. There have been only two, who as ex- 
perience teſtifies, ' have died mad when young. 


furious, and was born of a melancholic mo- 


who had been afflicted with inſanity for fix Wil, be Lv 
years uninterruptediy, Aniſhed. his life In his vho was 
rventy-inth To” CORY REN) 23 o our woy 
>< VVV poſſeſſed ſ 

* 1d loco citat. 2 part. cap. 3 p. 284. - 1 
appears to have ſpoken rather too raſhly, when 1 if reftr 
he aſſerts that no man was ever born mad or a Wit 
melancholic ; for it is very well known, that ole ke 
e D 

many are idiots from birth, of whom "ther cs, k 


7 25 
\ e 75 J 


and 
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nd; independently of this, 1 myſelf know a 
caſe of a child having been abſolutely born 


but who, independently of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, enjoyed the very beſt health, fell, about 


underſtanding, This gradually increaſed, 


the foreſt, in company with her daughter, to 
fell a tree: owing to her want of foreſight, 
the tree ſtruck her daughter, and deſtroyed 


her in a ſhocking manner. A ſhort time be- 
fore her huſband's death ſhe became pregnant, 
nd, on the 20th of January, 1763, was brought 

to bed, without any aſſiſtance, of a male child 
who was raving mad. When he was brought 
bo our workhouſe, which was on the 24th, he 
poſſeſſed ſo much ſtrength in his legs and arms, 


that four women could, at times, with diffi- 


ended with an indeſcribable laughter, for 
which no evident reaſon could be obſerved, 
r elſe, he tore in anger every Thing near him, 


„% gs FE, 2: 


Aa 2 e when 


\ 


r 
9 


nad. A woman about forty years old, of a 
full and - plethoric habit f of body, { who con- 
ſtantly laughed and did the ſtrangeſt things, 


twelve, or fourteen. years ago, after a ſevete and | 
rdious labour, in which ſhei was delivered of 
2 daughter,” into very great weakneſs of: 


and, during the laſt war; ſhe one day entered 


ulty reſtrain him. Theſe paroxyſins either 


ous, lünen. bed furniture, and even thread 
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when he cogld get hold of it. 
allow him to be alone, otficrniſe he would get 


to climb up the walls. 
ver, when he began to have teeth, he fell into 


356 FF  _ 


We durſt not 


on the benches and tables, and even attempt 
Afterwards, howe. 


a 1 vaſting or e 5 Kiel. 


2 


* Þ N. E in his work on Ex- 


| rite atlicite Zurich, 1768, 8. p. 263. 
mentions the caſe of an inſane woman, who, 
a few hours before her death, became perfect. 
ly ſenſible and wonderfully eloquent; and, 


therefore, he conſiders the fudden return of 


reaſon in a melancholic perſon as a forerunner 
of inſanity. See alſo CR. GorrI. Lupwic. 


de TIRE d ae Lipfiæ, 1766, 4. 


F de 


3. Thoſe . are afflicted with epilepſy 


ſeldom attain | an advanced age; ſome have 


terminated their exiſtence 1 in their nineteenth 


year, others, who were not attacked by the 


ſame diſcaſe till they were advanced in life, 


| have lived until the wr) of Sy or {ond 


* Hunan + Boats ſays, in his Apho- 
riſms, that 1 is a ideen abolition of con- 


"ſciouſneb, 
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kiouſnetb, nd; an incapability of receiving 
impreſſions through the means of the external 


ſenſes, accompanied with powerful and invo- 


luntary , convulſions. of all or moſt of the 

muſcles, See GER. V. SWIETEN, I. c. 3 part. 
p. 391. Jon. OosrRRD. Schachr, Inſtitutiones 
Medicinæ practicæ ad auditorum pot iſſi num itſus in 
epilomen redactæ et evulgatæ. Traj. ad Rhenum, 
1767, 4. P. 64. ſays, epilepſy is a convulſive 
motion of moſt of the muſcles of the body, 
together with a ſudden projection of the body 
on the earth, and a temporary abolition of 
conſciouſneſs; ſo that a perſon is deprived of 


the uſe not only of his internal, but alſo of 


his external ſenſes. The cure, he ſays, de- 
pends on three things: 1ſt. The approaching 
paroxyſm is to be avoided ; 2dly, the preſent 
one muſt be alleviated and 3dly, all returns 
muſt be prevented. 


E. I. P. Housszr Diſſertation ſur les parties 
ſenjibles du Corps Animal, Sc. Lauſanne, 1970, 8. 
derives the origin of this complaint, not only | 
from a diſordered ſtate of the various viſcera 
which are neceſſary for the concoction of food 
and chylification, but alſo from a preternatu- 
ally inſpiſſated ſtate of the fluids; which two 
cauſes are ſo intimately connected, that the 
one AWAY lays me foundation of the other; 
when, 


„ss rene 


when, therefore, there is no proof that the 
' diſeaſe ariſes from any other cauſe, as from a 
bad formation of the head or a ſtony concre- 
tion in the brain, or from extravaſated blood, 
recourſe muſt be had to mercury as the beſt 
reſolvent. Bourxr conſidered the pituitary 
gland as the ſeat of the diſorder, becauſe he 
once found it in the body of a perſon who had 
laboured under this complaint, as big as an 
egg, and nearly two thirds filled with pus. 
See alſo Hiſtoire des Maladies de St. Domingue, 
Par Mons. PouppE DzseoRTEs, Paris, 1770, 
. Yor- ii. p. 209. ANT. DE Haex, pars quiuta 
rationis modendi in Noſocomia'pra#ico, c. Vien- 
næ Auſtrie, 1763. 8. Dif. de Unione Cranii in 
Epilepſiæ pres. A. F. DBT Io, Audłore, Jo. Pa, 
Iv. RupoLen. Erlang, 1768. 4. Alſo Max, 
LochERI Ob/ervationes practicas circa Luem Ven- 
ream, Epilipſium et Maniam, iria morborum genera in 
NMſocomio ad St. Marcum, pre aliis maxime olvia 


Sc. Viennæ Auſtriæ, 1762. 8. and Thou. 


WIIIIs, Opera omnia, a GERARD. BLas1o. p. 
traclatus primus de Morbis convulſivis, cap. i. p. 
40. Jos BaPrIsT Morecacx1, de Sedibus et 
"nee 2 Merion: * tom. TI; 8 80 ix. p. 133, 


9 
ls Thoſe alſo who are 2 idiots ſeldom 
attain an old age, as experience Proves. Some 

| have 
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have t to the age of nineteen; one - Peofoin 
only died when forty-one,/ another lived to the 
age of ade and another lived to the b 
of OE? Fx DL TOR IR 


* a in 1 his ts Obſermations* 
on Scirrhus Tumours and Ulcers of the Brain, 
Hiſtoire de Þ Acad . Royale des Sciences, et Belles 
Lettres, Anne 1760. a Berlin, 1761, 4.) men- 
tions the caſe of a fatuitous female, and aſcribes 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe to a ſcirrhous gland 
which he found in the brain. He thinks that 
the nervous fluid was obſtructed in the long 
and debilitated veſſels of the left ſide of the 
brain, and in the medullary ones of the right 
ſide, which were compreſſed; the convulſions 
were produced, according to him, by the irri- 

tation of à ſharp acrid ſerum. See THom. 
WiIrIIs 4 Anima en p. ii. as xili. 


Pe dt 
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or THE MANNER OF, THEIR DEATH. 


 - THE greater number of inſane people 

fall into a ſtate of atrophy or decay towards 

the cloſe of their life; for it has been found, 
3 | - OP that 


0 4 
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that of « one kundred: maniacs Ar- eiche died 
i in WOO way; of twenty-ſix epileptic ma. 
there were thirteen; of ſixteen epi. 
1 idiots only four; of twenty who 
were purely epileptical, there were eleven; 
and of twenty-four melancholic, there were 
twenty ; and laftly, of thirty idiots, there were 
twenty-one who died of this kind of con- 
ſumption. „ | 
= ls Hydrothorax appears to be the diſcaſe to 
which they are moſt ſubject; for we have 
found, that of one hundred maniacs there 
were ſeventy-ſix; of twenty-ſix epileptic ma- 


niacs nine; of fixt xteen epileptic ideots ten; 


of twenty purely epileptical, * eight; of 
twenty-four melancholic patients, there were 
twenty; and laſtly, of thirty purely idiotical 
there were eighteen, in whom the thorax was 

found full, either on one ſide or in both of a 
fluid which was either of the common yellow 
5 colour, or of a bloody colour; and, now and 


then, of a fluid which was extremely ſtinking 


and offenſive. * 
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3 z. Yet, notwithftanding theſe. a earances, 
Dyſpnœa and Aſthma are more rarely mer 
vith among ſuch people, than what might be 
caſonably ſuppofed; of one hundred maniacs, 
1 experience has ſhewn us, there were oni 
fixteen who laboured under ſuch diſeaſes; and 
of twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs there was not 
one who had any ſymptom of dyſpnea. Of 
ſixteen epileptic idiots there were, however, 
five; of twenty purely epileptic, four; of 
tyenty four melancholic twelve; and laſtly, 

of thirty idiots eleven, Who laben under * 
theſe SOMPLULNERs | ? 
1 . from an ulcerated ſtate of 
the lungs, appears to be another diſeaſe, are 
often terminates the exiſtence of inſane 
ple; for it has been found, that of one bra 
dred maniacs there were forty who laboured 
under Phthiſis pulmonalis ; of twenty-ſix epi- 
leptic maniacs, eight; of ſixteen epileptic 
idiots, four; of twenty purely epileptic pa- 
tlents, ſeven; of twenty-four melancholic per- 
ſons, twenty; and laſtly, of thirty idiots, there 
vere fifteen, conſumptive. The lungs of all 
FC 15 | . . 


yo APPENDIX: 


theſe were found to have ſeveral liters; ſome 
having a great number, others fewer. One 
may fairly conclude, that of four ſuch patients, 
three are completely conſumptive, and of 
theſe the greater A are ene pa. 

-pients;.- 8 


— =% 1 . 1 FE 
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5. Maniacs and melancholy lunatics, who 
In general are much troubled with coſtiveneſs 
in the commencement and progreſs of their 
| malady, are, in the end of their days, of all 
other people the leaſt frequently affected by 
it; for, among the whole number of the in- 
ſane, there were only three maniacs who were 
affected by it, and of theſe there was one who 
had it only occaſionally. Among a hundred 
maniacs, there were thirty who laboured un- 
der a diarrhea. Of twenty-ſix epileptic ma. 
niacs, there were five; of ſixteen epileptic 
idiots, four; of twenty purely epileptic, fix; 
and of twenty-four idiots, eleven; all of 
whom had this complaint. 


6. Aſcites is by no means a common com- 
f en ſuch patients. Among the whole 
e number, 


number 
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number, there were only forty-five who had 
either water or purulent matter in the abdo- 
men; and in many of theſe the quantity was 
very ſmall, and did not deſerve to be conſi- 
dered as conſtituting dropſy. Of one hundred 
maniacs there were only ten who had this diſ- 

caſe, and i in ſeven of theſe the ſerous. fluid had / 
a very offenſive ſmell., In the three others, it 
was ſmall in quantity and of the natural qua- 
lity. Of twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs, there 
were four in whom a quart (eine kanne) was 
found. The other three had very little fluid 
in the abdomen, Of the ſixteen epilepric 
idiots, there were two; of the twenty epilep- 
tie, three; of the twenty-four melancholic 
ones, ſixteen; and of thirty idiots ten, "_ 
laboured under this complaint. 


7. Few inſane people die in convulſions; 
for it has been remarked, that of one hundred 
maniacs, there were only ſix who died of ge- 
neral convulſions; of twenty-ſix | epileptic 
idiots, fourteen; of twenty purely epileptic, | 
ten; of twenty-four melancholic, not one; 
5 | 8 and 


and of 5 e only two, to when 
| this happened *.. e Tn 


APPENDIX. 


oP e DE Hazen, Rationis 3 in Noſs. 
comio Pructico, part 3. Vendob. 1960. 8. p. 198, 
ſays, that the nature of convulſions conſiſts of 
an alternate apoplexy and preternatural mo- 
tion; for the cauſes of the diſeaſe are ſuddenly 
ſent to the brain, and occaſion contractions of 
the muſcles; 'but, in the moment that the brain 
becomes more loaded, they are thrown into 
the very oppoſite. ſtate. Comment. fecind, 
de Motibus. Cerebri, Auclore LokRr, i 
.  Memoires de Matematique et de Phy baue, 
preſentts a Þ Acadamie R oyale des Scimees, 
Sc. tom. iii. Paris, 1760. 4. Noſologia Methi- 
dica ſiſtens Morborum claſſes, genera et ſpecies, 
juxta Sydenham mentem et. Botanicorum ordinen: 
Aut. F. B. Ds Sauvacts, 1763. Jo. Oosr 
SCHACHT, L. c. P. 64. | | 


gs. If commas * are rare occurrences 
among the inſane, ſudden deaths are ſtill more 
ſo. Among one hundred maniacs, there have 
been but ten who have died ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly. Among twenty-ſix epileptic ma- 
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niacs, there have been Wurz and among fix- 


teen epileptie idiots, two; of twenty purely - 
epileptic patients, there have been three; of. 


twenty-four melancholic perſons, eight; and 


of thirty idiots, only three; who have de- 


parted t this e in this way *. 


* Lorry, in his work already mentioned; 


ſays; he has not been able to diſcover any other 
cauſe for ſuch an event than the diviſion and 


preſſure of the medulla ſpinalis, eſpecially, in 
that part which, in new- born animals, is be- 


tween the third and fourth vertebral proceſs, 
but which, in adults, lies between the 985 


a | third. is . 


Jo. GS: MoRGAGNI de Sedibus et Cauſis 


Morborum, per anatomen indigatis quinque, Ve- 


net, 1762. pP. 10. /eq. GER. VAN. SWIBTEN, in 


the work pond, tom. we $1077. Pe 427. 

9. Infoing . are as ſeldom artacked 
with rheumatiſm or gout, or any other pain- 
ful diſorder, as they are with convulſions or 
tudden deaths. Of one hundred maniacs, 
there were eight; of twenty-ſix epileptic ma- 


nisct, ; 
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| | niacs, not one; of ſixteen epileptic idiots, 
three; of twenty epileptic; patients, none; of 
twenty-four melancholic perſons, four; and 
of thirty idiots, three, who were e * 
ſuch complaints. 5 | | 

10. All the aches diſcaſes are ſtill more rare 
than theſe; for it has been found, that in all 
the number of years in which many malignant 
epidemics have prevailed, no more than five 
inſane people have fallen victims to them; and, 
indeed, of theſe five two only can, with cer- 
tainty, be pronounced to have died of ſuch 


complaints. One died of a continued fever, 


and another of a catarrhal one conjoined with 


exceſſive delirium. | 


TT A caries of the bones is a he 
which is almoſt never to be met with among 
ſuch patients; for, of all the number, three 
| only were affected by it. Hardened and en- 
larged glands, ſwellings, and the cancer, are 
full as rare; for, of theſe, two only have died 
from ſuch affections. 
fuſe hemorrhage, from an injury | he received, 
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and another 1 ſhort time before his 
death, a et uſe ee n the ene | 


12. a the 8 3 yg our patients, . 
two only have' died of mortification ; two loſt . 
their lives from encyſted tumors, and one 
from a ſteatome and foul ulcer,” which ages. | 
pied the whole of the right leg. A ſtone in 
the bladder, and a total anability of retaining . 


the u urine have only been once obſerved. 


7 1 J 
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ON THE 5125 or THE HEAD. | 


TT does: not appear that either too large or 
too ſmall a head contributes to the production 
of this diſeaſe; for it has been obſerved, that 
in a number of one hundred mad people, there ; 
vere only four . whoſe heads were too large, 
ad only two with heads of the very ſmalleſt 
kind. Among twenty-ſix epileptic inſane peo- 
ple, there were four: and among ſixteen epi- 
leptic idiots, two; whoſe heads appeared too 
(mall, Among twenty epileptic, and four 
Ky twenty melancholic patients. | there were 


none ; 


„ :  APFENDIY\ 
none; and among thirty idiors, two; with 


very ſmall heads. Six only had large ones“. 


The heads of all the en were of an ordi- 


nee ys 


work, De 


» Hxxm. BorRHAA vx, in his 


Mori Nervorum, Lugd. Bat. 176 T. 8. p. 12;, 


51 


aſks this queſtion: Have not idiots larger 
arteries in the brain than other people? It is at 
Teaft found, that they have larger heads; but 
this cannot be confidered as WING generally 
true. PEE 


- 


II. 


or THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS or THI 
SKULL or INSANE ProrrE. 


8 2 is very remarkable, that the Kull of 
the greater number of ſuch patients are com- 
_ monly very thick ; nay, ſome have been found 
of a moſt extraordinary degree of thickneh. 
Among two hundred and ſixteen patients of 


this deſcription, whoſe bodies were inſpected 


aſter death, there were found one hundred 


and ſixty-ſeven whoſe ſkulls were unuſually 
en aug thick, 


eigkteei 
among 
thick, a 
others h 
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thick, and only thirty-cight thin ones; among 
which laſt number there was one | which was 
much thicker on the right fide than on the 
left. But in particular it was obſerved, that 
:mong one hundred raving madmen, ſeventy- 
eight had very thick ſkulls, and twenty vely 5 
thin ones; among which ſkulls there was one 
quite ſoft, Among twenty-ſix epileptic raving 
madmen, there were nineteen found with very 
thick ſkulls, and four very thin; among ſix- 
teen epileptic idiots there were fourteen, and 
among twenty epileptic patients, ſixteen who 
had very thick ſkulls; among whom there 
was one diſcovered, one ſide of whoſe 
: WY ſkull was thick and the other thin. Among 
twenty-four. melancholic patients, there were 
Wl <ghteen with very thin ſkulls; and laſtly, 
wong thirty idiots, twenty-two yith very 
dz thick, and fix with very thin ſkulls. All the 
„Others had ſkulls of a natural thickneſs. 
of 3 5 | 
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o THE saTE or THE SKULL, 


* 


1 EXPERIENCE has d, ur: the 
ſkulls of almoſt all inſane people are of a na- 
tural ſhape; for ſixteen only have had ſmall 
and contracted forcheads, compreſſed temples, 
and large and expanded occiputs. A few ap- 
peared to have the head too long and com- 
preſſed at the temples. Some had a head al- 
moſt round, or of a ſquare ſhape; theſe were 


epileptic | idiots. ' Two others, who were epi- 


leptic madmen, had ſmall heads, which were 
quite circular, but of a natural * of 
a apt 6 - ae 05 
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* In Exx. PLATTNER'S Spielen: ſecunds de 
Pi 14 Cerporis in Memoria, &c. Lipſiæ, 1967, 4 
p- 11. A number of. caſes of the preternatu- 
ral formation of the head are to be found; 
ſome had the os frontis and the os occipitis very 
flat and compreſſed; others, in whom the 5 
fronlis was only about ſix fingers broad, had 
the brain quite ſhrivelled up, but broad in the 


front, and ſo contracted towards the . 
| Es ut 


of ar 
frontis 
fagital 
childr 
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2. Befide theſe preternatural caſes, many 
other patriculars' have been detected in the 


ſkulls of ſuch patients. In ſome the bones were 


quite hls,” or appeared as if full of blue 


' freaka%; Te parietal bones of ſeveral epi- 
leptic ĩdiots were found to be uncommonly 
thin towards the anterior and upper angle, in 
the middle of which chin ſpot a ſmall hole 


vas dlfcovered. Another epileptie pa- : 
tient had. that portion of the ſkull, which ſur- 


_ Tounds the union of The ſagital and coronal 
ſuryres, ſo depreſſed, in, conſequence of 4; blow 
ſhe had received in her early youth, that it 


formed a tumor on the inſide of the head as 
large as a Walnut“. In the ſkulls of ſome 
other Idiots: there was gt the Nighteſt t trace of 


S 52 4 yg 


a ſuture t to be  diſcoveredt#*. And i in the ſkull | 
of a raving madman, aged thirty-five, the os 


frontis was divided down to the noſe by the 


ſagital dd as 1s now. and chen obſerved i in 
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. APPENDIX, 2 
f * Hax. BoxRHAAvR de Morbis Nervorun; | 
@ Jo. vax EEMs. W Bat. 176 1. p. 16, 17. 
26, 27. | 
* e Boznnaaye, . "I p. 41 and p. 10. 
Gin ARD. vox SWIETEN, loco cit. 1 part. $267, 
P. 432. and alſo 5 244. p. 398, 399, where, 
among other caſes, he relates a fi ingular one of 
a woman, who loſt near the half of my 
dy an accident. She was a' beggar, and 
carried the piece of Rull with her from houſe 
to houſe, If the finger was gently preſſed on 
the dura mater, ſhe ſcreamed aloud, * faid 
the ſaw athonſand f lights. . 5 1 
* v. — r part; 8 7. p. 10. 6253. 
p. AAS and { 267. p. 434. telates che caſe of a 
child about eight years old, in whoſe ſkull 
there were no traces of the ſagital and coro- 
nal ſuture, either on the external or internal 
ſurface. This circumſtance has alſo been met 
with by HuxAurp, (Acad. des Sciences, Van 
1734. Hiſt. p. 59.) who, on this account, does 
not conſider it as a rare occurrence. EY 


7 3 Not 3007 ede of geber variations 
in the form and qualities of the ſkull of ſuch 
| patients are n, obſerved, but we alſo 
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ſce a great number of holes in its inner table, 
which in ſome caſes are very large, and in 
others very ſmall, | Out of two hundred and 
fifteen patients, there were one hundred and 
fifteen whoſe ſkulls prefented this curious ap- 


pearance; but of theſe there were eight in 


whom the holes were very ſmall, and few in 
hundred maniacs there were ſorty-nine; and 
of twerity-dix epileptic maniacs, eighteen; of 
ſixteen epileptic idiots, eleven; of twenty 
purely epileptical, ten; of four and twenty 
melancholic patients, ſix; and of thirty idiots, 
tyenty-one; in whole ſkulls ſuch holes were 
detected. Out of all this number, there was 
only one epileptic patient, who had fix re- 
markably large holes of this kind in the 


4 Other 3 hana within the 
heads of ſuch patients are broad and thick 
bony projections on the inner ſurface of the 
ſkull, which generally extend from the pe- 
trous part of the temporal bone, to the cruci- 
form Proceſs. of the ocoi penn one. See 

Hex. | 


* 


| Heike) Borrnaive, IF the book 1 part 
1ſt. P. 141. and alſo ExxESsST 3 in 
the work inentiones] W K*. et 9 pe . 


£ ; 
. * 21 7 


98. 1 inſpesling the heads of, RY . 


the dura mater is often found to adhere, with 


a preternatural degree of force, to the ſkull, 
Of two hundred and ſixteen, whoſe heads were 


opened, there were one hundred and ſeven, in 


whom a very great force was required to de- 
tach the ſkull from, the membrane mentioned. 
Some of theſe patients indeed were old, but 


by far the greater ꝓart of them were between 


twenty and forty years of age. 


or THE DURA MATER, 


HOWEVER ſtrongly the dura mater may 
be found to adhere to the, ſkull, yet there is 
often found a quantity of a watery fluid be- 
tween the two. In ſome it was in ſuch great 
quantity as to flow copiouſly out from the ba- 
ſis of the ſkull as ſoon as the ſuperior part was 
taken, of. See HzRM. BOERHAAVE, | 1. c. 
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1 Jars? p. 27. 28. Zr. and 127; Allo ern 
* 919. p. 41, 42. and g 9. p- te, 


4 


2. The number, however, of thoſe 3 in i 
collections of a watery fluid have been detected. 
between the dura and pia mater,” ſurpaſs the 
others by a great many; for, among two hun- 
dred and ſixteen perſons, there were one hun- 
dred and twenty who had more or leſs of this 
kind of ſerous fluid between theſe two mem- 
branes. To be more explicit, of one hundred 
maniacs,” there were fifty-eight; , of twen- 
ty-fi * epileptic maniacs, thirteen; of ſixteen 
epileptic idiots, eight; of twenty epileptic 
patients, twelve; and of four and twenty me- 
lancholic ones, fixteen; and laftly, of thirty 

Htuitous patients, thirteen; in whom this 
phenomenon was obſerved to have taken place. 
In ten of theſe patients ic had a red colour, and 
in five it appeared as yellow as ſaffron ; and 
this colour had dyed the dura mater of a deep 
yellow. Three of the patients had the dura 
mater of a black violaceous colour; and it was 
alſo found 1 in them t to be very much thickened 
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and > ad with mucus. In fire of theſe 


eaſes ſeveral parts of the membrane were ofli. 
fliedꝰ. To” TT 


. Haw. 8 5 c. 1 part, p. 147, 
148. 150. 154 155- and allo p. 2g, 30. 53 
"obs 55 


3. In the longitudinal ſinua, which was not 
examined accurately in more than one hun. 


dred patients, a number of true polypi were 


found in fiſty-eight of them. Of theſe po- 
lyps ſome were of a conſiderable thickneſs and 


ſtrength. In particular, however, there were 


among forty- two maniacs, twenty- two; 3 a- 


mong fifteen epileptic maniacs, eight; among 
ten epileptic idiots, ſeven; among twelve 


epileptic patients, eight; among fifteen me- 


lancholic, ten; and among ſix idiots, four; 
in whom true polyps were detected in the lon- 
gitudinal finus*. In other reſpects we have to 
remark, that the glands of Paccaroni have 
never been found ſo much enlarged as MecxtL 
deſcribes them. Moſt of our diſſections cor- 

reſſ ow in my reſſ __ with the ſeventh 

of 


of Dr, ] 
reſpect « 


HE 
p. 141. 


4. Th 
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— . 377 
of Dr. Meckzt, i pies the Gates 
ſeſpect of mne 155 


* Hin. 8 Joc, cit. part 4, 
p. 141. | | 


4. The dura mater was found, in ſome ca. 
ſs, to have foramina,. or perforations, which 
correſponded with thoſe of the inner table of 
the ſkull, ſo that the ſpungy bodies of the pia 
nater and ſubſtance of the brain appeared; of 
which more will be ſaid hereafter. To theſe 
ſaid ſpongy ſubſtances the dura mater was of- 
ten found firmly adhering, ne under 
the os fromis and the wn, 1 
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, * Haas Banane, loc. cit: par i. pag. 
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85 In ſome epileptic 3diots there were Sim, | 

on the left wing of the tentorium, near to the 
ſkull, a ſmall protuberance of the ſize of a 
ſirawberry. _ It felt very ſuperficial, and was 
covered with a ſtrong membrane, which with- 

out doubt was an clongation of the dura mater. 

' Internally 
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7 
Internally i it was found to be den) or bony 


excreſcence, which might eaſily have irritated 
the poſterior lobe of the brain ; but of this 


— 
: nr 


there was no proof. 


„ Pi Tuaug. * Exile da, Au. TE 
 Fascn. Jenæ, 1686. p. 15. cap. iii. Tn. WII. 
LIS, Opera Omnia cura GERRARD Bras, Am. 
ſtelod, 1632. 4. de Anima Brulorum, cap. xi, 


p. 167. cap. xii. p. 179. cap. xili. p. 18. 
HERMAN BOERHAAVE, loc. cit. 7, part i. p. 53+ 
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or THE 714 MATER, 5 


1b there is any part of the human to 
which, in inſane” people, is more fubject to 
diſeaſe than the reſt, it is the Pia mater, and 
Tunica arachnoides. Three circumſtances, in 
particular, were detected, on removing the 
dra mater, which engaged attention. iſt. A 
very thick, greaſy, and adipoſe. like ap- 
pearance. a2dly. A number of ſmall, white, 


veral 


ſoft, ſemiglobular ſpongy bodies. N 3dly. Se- 


veral ſm 
derable 


deer 
hall 6. 
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2. handy! one 8 maniacs, 0 : 
its in whom the pia mater was thick, 
ſlimy, and of a watery blue colour; ſo that it 
had a very great reſemblance to the lymphatic 
cuſt which is obſerved in the blood of thoſe 
vho labour under pleuritis. In farty-nihe - 
perſons; the pia mater was not only flimy, but 
alſo preternaturally denſe: in every part In 
twenty caſes. it was found to be leſs denſe, and 
not equal ly ſo in all places; and in ſeventeen 
others, only, was it found of a tolerable de- 
gree of thinneſs. Fourteen only were quite 
free. am this diſeaſed ee 
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A APPENDIX. 
| Among twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs, there 
were ten in whom the pie mater was preter. 


naturally thickened and mucous; in the other; 
it was of a natural conſiſtence. 


ible. 4 
people, - 
uundred 
mas great 
„ N : ſo, howe 
Among ſixteen epileptic idiots, there were 
ix in whom the pia mater was thick and ſlimy; 
but among the others it was in its natural 


4 It i 
d ſemi 
been alre 
Of twenty purely epileptic patients, the Mſn the he 

hole of them were found to have a thickened 
and flimy pia mater, which, in ſome of the 
Caſes, was of a moſt uncommon _—_— 

"_ reſt it was 1 7 5 ee ſo. 


- Of four ang twenty melancholic patients, 
hin were cighteen in whom the pia mater was 
found thickened and 3 in the remaining 
I it was leſs 1 | 


i Among 1 idiots, there were found to be 
twenty-two, all of whom had a thickened and 
ſlimy pia mater; but, in the remaining num- 
; * this eee was much leſs obſerv- 
ble. 


| APPENDIX „ 


ble. Among two hundred and ſixteen ſuch 
people, therefore, there have been found one 
wndred and ſixxy- two, in whom the pia mater 
nas greatly thickened and en ; in ſome more 
b however, than in others.” 14 


re 
1 Eise sseenbe U en fol | 
al Wd ſemi-globular ſpungy bodies, which have 


been already ſpoken of, were more common 
phenomena, and were alſo: frequently met with 
n the heads of ſeveral of thoſe laſt deſcribed. 
y have alſo been found in many, whoſe _ 
mater was not thickened | or e or rof 4 
S — FEE TON 


he 


4: hs late Mr. Gunz took notice of theſe 
gy ſubſtances. They are to be moft com- 
wnly mer with on both fides of the head, 
hecially under | the forchead and crown. ; 1 
They are often found on the outer ſurface * = 
de hemiſpheres of the brain, immediately = 
nder the parietal bones, and near to the tem- 
Its; and they are alſo frequent], y to be ob- 
ried between the hemiſ pkeres of the brain, 
oſt as low down as the” corpus calcoſum.” 
| They - 


1 APPENDIX 
i They are found of a ſemidgtobular ſhape, and 
commonly of the magnitude of à mode 
rately ſized pea; many, however, are as ſmal 
as a grain of hemp- ſeed, and ſome ſtill ſmalle 
than that. Theſe ſpongy bodits are, at times 
fo copious, under the os frontis and the 
paricialia, that they lie thick and contiguous 


and often heaped on one another. When thigh Of 
zs the caſe it commonly happens that the du WM vere fc 
mater ——— ſtrongly to the 5 naler. obſerve 
Padieiioh For grodt 10 wriorvet 3 derate 
<1; See HERMAN n loco citat. part i 0113 
p. 5 136. e ee Oy de Cere Of f 
2 prol. ii. 3 who he 
| lixteen; 
5. Among one hundred manjacs, there wer... | 
ninety-two in whom theſe ſpongy bodies ver Amo 
detected, and of: theſe. forty-two, had a greif ict ons 
quantity of them; fifty had only, a moderiſ pun I; 
ſhare of them, an and in the others they wen... 
ſcanty. In theſe laſt they always appeared. a. a 
the vertex. Eight patients only, out of H 
whole number, did 1 not exhibit, any ſigns o In th 
theſe excreſcences. It is remarkable, that o Ibo bn 
one. hundred maniacs, = there. were only * theſe be 

; We 


Arr̃bIIJ. 3283 


who had. either a ſlimy or thigkenes pia na- 
un, or in whom none of the ſpongy bodies 
vere to be found. In eight this membrane 
yas found ſtudded with; theſe bodies, but, in- 
benden) of n it was not thickened or 
Wor TODD PHAYTTSATE 103 C1,01% ITC 
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of wehte ix epileptic maniacs, fifteen 
were ſound in whom theſe ſpongy bodies were 
obſerved, but ſew of theſe had them! in a mo- 
2 W N 1 
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of anten eie idiors, als were eight 
vo had an immenſe number of them, and 5 
inen in whom Ow were in- foods ee 
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| ans cy Ae bb ee was 
not one in whom theſe ſubſtances were not 
found; in twelve of theſe they were very 
abundant, and in the eh eight only in 
nolerate . , 


"I 


In thirty idiors, hae were fend in 
whom the pia mater was much covered with : 
theſe wean and eight in whom hey: were in 

| ſmaller 
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ſmaller quantity. And it is remarkable, that the e 
in one perſon we did not meet either with theſt i run 
bodies, or with a thickened pia mater ; in ano weg 
ther, the membrane was thickened and flimy, ll ed 
but there were none of theſe bodies; and in in:th 
three others the membrane was not thickened, as is 
| bur contained- e, of theſe little tumors. the ſ 


1 * of e or te ſome 
duration of the diſeaſe, appeared to have any 8 
influence in producing either a greater or leſſer | 7: 
number of theſe ſubſtances. For experience | 
has ſhewn, that in comparing inſane people o as wel 
every age, and alſo thoſe who had been long ang W 
affected by it, and thoſe who have been only a 
ſhort while under its influence, ſome had ma- 


1. axe orhees: very few; ſo that, hitherto, it Pac: 


en e to lay down any rl ſome ; 
N 78 to ene of this? Ry ag. tected 


- 1. Nr 8 Sedidus et Cat togeth, 


is Morborum, Neapoli, 1764, 4 tom. epiſt. viii. neſs *. 
p. 102, where theſe ſmall whitiſh bodies arc 9 8 
alſo taken notice of. They were found in the + 1x 
ne e of the longitudinal ſinus, "= U [#7 
| "uy Vor 
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the excothl ſurface of the pia mater: | ſons were, 
round, others oblong, and others of a very 
irregular ſhape. Aecording to VALSALVA, 
they ariſe from the lymph; for he has fork 
them in the bodies of- ſome who had wounds 
in the head. But theſe are not preternatural, 
as is evident by the correſpondent hollows of 
the ſkull in which they lurk. Nor are thefe 
unknown to older writers, for we even find 
ſome mentis made of them by VesALIUS. 
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wah are frequently detected on the ſurface, 
as well as in the inſide of theſe ſpongy bodies: 
and which ſeem to ariſe, and to increaſe in 
number in conſequence of the long duration 
of the diſeaſe, eſpecially when the bones, 15 

particularly the ribs, begin to grow ſoft... 

ſome a little roughneſs is all that is to 3 Me 
tected; ; in others, light indurations; and. in 
others, complete and extenſi ve oflifications, 
together with a conſiderable ae of Bac 
de 
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| ſlaps Academiens | Handlinger her Aur. 1750. Ml taper 
vol. xi. Stockholm 8. Pp. 12. el ſur la Forma. nett 
tion, du Ceur. dans le Poulet; ur Lil; fur la 0 
Structure du. jaune Ge. premiere et ſecond Memire. 
Lauſane, 1758, 12. p. 42. et ſeq. GERARD 1 
VAN SwIET EN, I. c. tom. i. 5 75+ P. 110. the-m 
oy HRM. BoxRHAAVE, I. 84 de 1. P. 53. 55s ny of 
An 8 1, Gord i n | at leaf 
4 90S SOIC! EBIT HDD a7 1 ſubſta1 
= Dc are generally met with not ve 
in the ſame places as the ſpongy bodies them- friable 
ſelves, namely, on the anterior ſurface of the 1 
- anterior lobe of the cerebrum, and on the up- 9. J 
per ſurface of each hemiſphere, and alſo on no mo 
the flat ſurfaces which lie contiguous to the iſ of this 
falx. In no one inſtance we have met with moſt o. 
oſſifications in which the ſpongy excreſcences Wl dred o 
were not alſo to be met with; and the more il caſes; | 


numerous theſe. ſpongy bodies were, and the in ſixt 
longer the duration of the diſeaſe, the more whom o 
numerous and extenſi ve were the offifications. WM !eptic p 
They generally have a ſmooth poliſhed ſur- iſ cholic 
face; they are convex, and are either of 3 eleven; 
round or an oval ſhape, and not very thick. in great 
The ur 3 mater common y N to their 
p | ſuperior 
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ſuperior ſurface, but with the Pia mater and ci- 


one ſolid maſs. The inferior ſurface is often 


the moſt part ĩt is rough and prickly ; and ma- 
ny of the ſharp points which iſſue from it ſink 
at leaſt the depth of two or three lines into the 


not very firm, and _ are for the moſt 22 4 
fable. 5 | 


9. In the heads of two hundred and ſixteen, 
no more than twenty-four caſes of oſſification 


moſt of thefe were maniacs, for in one hun- 
red of theſe there were twenty-three: ſuch 
caſes; in twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs, none 
in ſixteen epileptic idiots, nine, (among 
vhom one was aſomnambuliſt;) in twenty epi- 
s. leptic patients, none; in twenty-four. melan- 
r- Wt cholic patients, none; and in thirty idiots, 


2 fleven; in whom ſuch olſifications were found 


k. in \reater PE leſſer N wo” 1 5 
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neritious ſubſtance of the brain, they often form 


equal, ſmooth, and a little rounded; but for 
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ſubſtance of the brain. iThe offifications. are 
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of this deſcription have been detected. The 
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10. Although much has been aid about 


APPENDIX, 


the atrabilious blood being found in the turgid 
veſſels of the brain, and about its being the 


cauſe of mania and melancholy, yet it is cer. 
tain, that of two hundred and ſixteen dif. 


| ſections, not more than twenty-ſix were found 


_ ded with blood. 


in whom the blood=veſſels were highly diſten- 
In ͤ one hundred maniacs 
there were not more than ſeventeen; in twen- 
ty- ſix epileptic maniacs, four; in ſixteen epi- 


leptic idiots, and alſo in twenty epileptic pa- 


tients, and twenty melancholic ones, not one; 


and in thirty idiots only five, in whom the 
veſſels of the brain were full of blood. Among 


'theſe there were ſome in whom the veſſels were 
uncommonly diſtended, and contained many 


air bbb. 


28 Tag Hi Hiforia Medica. 4 trium Morborum qui ann 


1 71 Frequenti{ſime in Noſocomia mihi occurrebant, 


Sc. Aut. Jo. Ges. HAskNORRIL, Vindob, 
1761, 8. p. 93. HRM. BoxRHAAvE, I. e. 


tom. 4 . 128. Jon. Bar. Morcacni, I. c. 


epiſt. 8. No. 9. p. 108. mentions the caſe of 


a woman under the yur mater of whom he 
| | | found 


ſounc 
air bl 
detec 
tions 
brain 
mater 
air bl 
the ri 


maniac 
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found a great quantity of ſerum mixed with. 


air bubbles ; a circumſtance he has alſo often 


detected in others. HAsENOHRL alſo men- 
tions the caſe of a maniac, the veſſels of whoſe 
brain were full of blood, and on whoſe pia 
mater he diſcovered a great number of little 


air bladders, which were moſt numerous on 
N ſide of the head. 5 


11. In one maniac, who had voluntarily 
beat his head ſeveral. times with violence 


againſt the frame of the bed, the pia mater 


which covered the right hemiſphere of the 
brain was covered with coagulated blood, and 
was of a dark colour, from the poſterior part 
of the head almoſt to the os frontis*. 


* HerRM. BoERHAAVvE, I. c. part 1. P· 


11, 32. 


12. The "Ih. kind 1 PRA Avid which. is 


ſo often found between the dura and pia mater, 


is alſo met with pretty often between the laſt 
mentioned membrane and the cineritious part 
of the brain. In general, in one hundred 


maniacs, there were found twenty- eight in. 


„ Lo whom 


mm” APPENDIX. 


{ 


* there was this collection of watery fluid. 
In ſome the water appeared of a red colour, 


as if tinged with blood; in others it was as 


yellow as if it had been in infuſion of ſaffron, 
In one perſon, ſeveral hydatids of the magni. 
tude of a hazel. nut were found; and in ano. 


ther, a great mum of accumulations of 


fluid ., 


a PLE LIE Borrnaave, I. c. part 1. 
p-. 87, 88. 

In one perſon, who died apoplectic, a 
quantity of coagulated blood was obſerved 
lying under the pia mater, which ſeemed to 
have iſſued from ſome of its veſſels. | 


bs twenty Un epileptic maniacs, there vere 
five who had a great quantity of watery fluid 
under the on mater. 


In Saber e idiots, there were three 


in whom a ſimilar appearance was obſerved, 


0 a " . ; a5 
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In twenty epileptic patients there were not 
any, but in twenty- four melancholic ones 
there were twelve, in whom not only à thin 
and clear, but alſo a yellow and . | 
fad was. ſound under the Pia mater. 

| In ire dion; there. were nine only in 
whom a ſerous fluid was found under the pia 
naler. One may conclude, that of eight ſuch - 
patients, there are certainly two who have a 
preternatural quantity of fluid between 18 
ji: mater and the brain. | 


| VI. 3 


or THE BRAIN IN GENERAL, 6g 


1 THAT hs 3 ab Ws this 
brain is often irritated by a clear and limpid- 
fluid, with a yellow, gelatinous, and bloody 
one, and alſo by ſtrong concretions and oſſifi- 
cations, appears ſufficiently from the foregoing 
ſection. In the preſent one, various other 
caſes which regard the: brain wil be found; 
and e 1ſt. That in eight maniacg and 
75g" five 


= APPENDIX. 


five idiots there was an 1 appearance. of inflam- 
mation. 2dly, That in three maniacs, a por- 
tion of the left hemiſphere of the brain, im- 


mediately below the coronal ſuture, and at the 


border of the plane or internal ſurface of the 


' hemiſphere, was depreſſed at leaſt half an inch 
lower than the other hemiſphere, by an hydatid 


which lay under the pia mater; alſo, that in 
one melancholic perſon, the right hemiſphere 


in its anterior lobe, and towards the lower 
part, was ſo much depreſſed by an extraordi- 
nary collection of a yellow gelatinous fluid, that 


it could eaſily have contained in its cavity half 
& moderately ſized apple; and 39ly, in one ma- 
niac, who died apoplectic, the whole of the 


left hemiſphere, and alſo the poſterior lobe of 


the right one, and the cerebellum and the me- 
dulla oblongata were covered with blood, and 
were torn and diftorted in various ways. 


ac Þ 


2. There is one obſervation which is de- 
ſerving of very particular attention; in ſe- 
venty- ſix diſſections, there were nine caſes in 

= pact moſt unſupportable ſmell. was emitted 


Aa the head; in three of theſe the 
2 . | . 


epilept 
of Pb. 
fœtid. 
two w 
odour ; 
ſudder 
rupted 
Amon: 
only o 
vhoſe 


K 
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ſtench was int olerable, and yet the diſſection 


took place twelve hours only aſter the death of 
the patients ; one of them was that of a per- 
ſon about fifty years old, who had died of apo- 
plexy, and had the appearance of having been 
of a OO and bats * 8 

„Gm wan 8 Weil i. $86. 
p. 123, 124. f 89. p. 130, 131. And alfo 
HERM. BOAR, part i. p. 35. 


3. In 3 3 among thirty- 


nine maniacs, there were four in whom the 


brain had a fœtid diſagreeable ſmell. In five 
epileptic maniacs, there was one who had died 
of Pbtbiſis pulmonalis, whoſe brain was equally | 
fœtid. In five epileptic patients there were 
two whoſe brain emitted a moſt offenſive 
odour; and yet in one of theſe the death was 
ſudden, and all the other viſcera were uncor- 
rupted, and the body itſelf fat and fleſhy. 
Among four melancholic patients there was 
only one, and among nine idiots only one alſo, 
vhoſe brain was of this kind. Upon the 


re 


Au whole it may be concluded, that the proper. 


a 
£; tion of thoſe whoſe brain i is in this Fm; is as - 
one to ſeven. | tients 
05 FFF MT ci 
. 1 Boxvrus has aſſerted, in his ihe Oc 
| Sepulchret. Anatomic. that the brain of mani- 2 
acs is found to be ſo dry and friable, that it tze br 
may almoſt be rubbed down into a powder; obſery 
and although the celebrated Ricuary Mead and 8 
has copied this . obſervation without having have I 
inſtituted any diſſections whereby he might 15 | 
have aſcertained the fact, yet experience has mph 
ſhewn the very reverſe to be true: for, except Wil in mai 
the above-mentioned oſſifications and petrifac- 15 
tions, which have been found on the pra mater, 6 1 
and which when dry become neceſſarily friable, ity of 
are taken for the brain itſelf; there is no good that it 
reaſon why an aſſertion of this kind, which caſe in 
ſtands in oppoſition to all experience, ſhould BI | eptic 
: have been believed. ; With much greater bes- epilept 
; ſon has the celebrated Krozcxnor confidered i cnes, 
(although only on hypothetical grounds, and theſe. ! 
à priori) that theſe diſeaſes were inflammations forty y 

of the brain; for repeated experience has con- 


have h 
firmed this opinion. cat 


2 J. 
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„J. Bay, Moxcacni, I. c. epiſt. 8. 
No. 18. p. 115. found the brain in ſuch pa- 

tients very hard, yet he does not conſider this 
circumſtance. as the cauſe of the diſeaſe; on 
the contrary, he ſays that the brain may be- 
come hard from other cauſes than inſanity ; 
and that inſanity may exiſt in many caſes where 

the brain is not hard: for it has not only been 
obſerved by TuLprus, KERCKRINOG, RinG, 
and SCHEID, in the Uiſſections which they 
have made, that the brain is ſoft and pulpy in 
ſuch people; but the laſt mentioned author 
aſſerts, that this is particularly the caſe with 
thoſe who are Ao ame of their ſenſes, as alſo 

in nee 202 5 35 


18 


52 Were it true that this dryneſs and friabi- | 
lity of the brain was common, it is probable 
that it would have been found at leaſt in one 
Caſe in one hundred maniacs, twenty-ſix epi- 
leptic maniacs, ſixteen epileptic idiots, twenty 
epileptic patients, twenty-four melancholic 


d 

1 ones, and thirty idiots, eſpecially as many 11 

me i theſe! had laboured twenty, thirty, and even 
ons forty years; during which time the gall muſt 

on- 


arg had e of opportunity to have pro- 
duced | 


duced the moſt extreme degree of hardneſ;, 
The watery fluid, however, which: has been 
found in ſuch abundance under the pia mater, 

proves the contrary very ſufficiently; and we 
actually find, among ſome who have died of 
ſuch complaints, that the cineritious ſubſtance 
of the brain has been ſo ſoft and pulpy, as to 
allow the ſmalleſt and almoſt imperceptible 
veſſels to be dragged out of it by with- 
drawing the pia maler. In moſt caſes, hoy- 
ever, the cineritious and medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain are of a good conſiſtence. In 
| the lateral ventricles the cineritious part is ge- 
nerally ſofter than uſual; and if the fourth 
ventricle, which is in the cerebellum, be exa- 
mined, it will be found that it 18 often ſo very 
| ſoft, watery and pulpy, that it is impoſſible 
to perceive the cavity with accuracy. Nov, 
ſince in diſſections, thoſe only have been re- 
marked in whom the brain has been of a ſoft 
and watery conſiſtence, it may be ſafely con- 
cluded, that in ſuch patients the brain has not 
been found preternaturally dry. 
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6, -Upon the whole experience. has ſhewn, 


that of two hundred and ſixteen ſuch patients, ; 
there have been one hundred and ei ighteen in 


whom the brain was ſofter than uſual. And as 


there are many unnoticed intermediate degrees 
of ſoftneſs between the natural conſiſtency of 


been remarked, it may be ſafely concluded, 


that in all thoſe who have died of theſe diſor- 


ders, the confiſtence of the brain is' VETS than | 


s 


uſual, Y eee e 


7. Among one hundred maniacs there were 


fifty-one whoſe brains were ſoft, watery, and 
pulpy ; and of theſe fifty-one, there were fif- 
teen in whom theſe appearances were in a re- 
markable degree, and twenty-ſix in whom, al- 
though they were better in theſe Os yer 
they were much too ſoft. Dy 


Among e an epileptic maniacs there 


were eighteen, in ſome of whom the brain was 
obſerved to be preternaturally ſoft, and in 
others it was quite uncommonly ſoft, nn 
and a, 

Among 
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Among ſixteen epileptic idiots, there 5 was 
one whoſe brain was a great” deal too ſoft; and 
five others in whom it «peared to d be ſo ina 
very uncommon W AE _- | 
10 In 9 W e ANI there were 
eight whoſe. brain exhibited: this appearance; 


| in one of whom it appeared to be of a very 


extraordinary degree of ſoftneſs; and although 


leſs ſo) in the others, yet it was ſtill a =_ 


deal too ſoft, 


In twenty-four melancholic patients there 
were nineteen in whom the ſubſtance of the 


brain appeared to be a great deal too ſoft and 


pulpy, and in two of them it was remarkably 
W.. off 5 CT Oy 


| Among thirty idiots, there were fixteen in 
whom the ſame ſtate of brain was detected; of 
theſe there were nine in whom it was very re- 
markable, and in the other ſeven conſidera- 
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or THE LATERAL VENTRICLES. 


1. IN the ventricles of the brain the fol- 
re WM loving [circumſtances are particularly) to be 
e WH :lluded to: 1ſt. their relative ſize and ſitu- 
ry WY tion; adly, the quantity of water which they 
h contain; and 3dly, the ſtate of the plexus cho- 
at dens, for, in inſane. people, a number of 
WY fingularities are often to be found in theſe 
re oh; nails a {RW fo SHE be) 51475 | | 
2. We find, in 1 to the ventri- 
cles, not only that their magnitude i is different 
in ſuch patients, but alſo. that they are often 
We to each other in the ſame hs 
| 3. Of one hundred maniacs, there were 
te- wenty- one in whom the lateral ventricles were 
2- Wound preternaturally wider and larger than 


uſual; and i in eight they were quite indeſcriba- 
Wy Is 


$34.5; 


II. Of | « 


. ö a 
0 * 
* 


Of cwentycfout e patients there 


| were eight in whom. they were found much 
larger than uſual, and four i in whom they were 
uncommonly large. 


* 4 Me $,% 1 43 4 * 4 £44 TP * 
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Of, thirty: idiots there were ſeven in whom 


| theſe \ vimtrioles way very oy aud aun 


4 
7 1 {#1 


4. But mis benin Gre 100 not ap- 


pear to be the principal alteration which theſe 


cavities are liable to; eſpecially as 4 much 
greater number of inſane are found in whom 


the lateral ventricles are either ſmaller, ſhort- 


er, or ' narrower than ar 


a z * ; 7 ” d 9 8 $ 
} 141 * 3:1 fa 3 1 1 . . 
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215 180 ö For in one hundred „ were 


thirty-four in whom the lateral ventricles 
were very ſmall, narrow and ſhort, and four 
1 "ow rd were mende, 18 

$49 4 75: ASAT P37 $1} 4 
: a twenty-ſix epil we Shar there 
were nine in whom'they were very ſmall, ſhort 
and contracted, and which did nor contain a 
drop of fluid. 5 2 
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re Among twenty epileptie patients, there 
ch were four in whom the lateral ventricles were 5 
2 found to > be my ſmall.” na On 
pl - ; e melancholic patients 
om there" were twelve, and of thirty idiots there 
were ten, in whom a min ren was 
derectede PID 2 Aw SHE ĩ DEW oe} 
p- 1 4 1755 | 3 1 5 
eſe 6. i all whit « a great b diſpro- 
Ich portion is often obſerved between the ſize of 
om the lateral ventricles of the ſame ſubject; for 
- it has been found that, in ten maniacs and three 5 
dots, the left ventricle has been much larger 
than the right; and, on the other hand, in ſe- 
cre ven maniacs and four epileptic maniacs,” the 
les BY right ventricle appeared to be much larger 
our than the left. In ſome maniacs the left ven- 
tricle was much higher than the right; and, 
on the other hand, in ſix other maniacs the 


ce ett was at leaſt a quarter of an inch lower than „ 
10rt | the right, 5 15 : y whe. V , 2 „ 31 b 1 3 2 - 5 Fon 


7. Fas DR: to the. greater or | Gniller- 


00g damit of fluid which has been found in theſe 
ow, Hh. RY cavities, 
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cavities; experience has demonſtrated the fol- 
| lowing facts. In fix maniacs they were found 
uncommonly full, and in twenty-three they 
were ready to burſt: in one of theſe, who had 
dicd of apoplexy, the left ventricle was quite 
full of coagulated blood. In eight maniacs 
they were moderately full, and in eleven peo- 
ple, who had alſo been affected with mania, 
they were found to be quite empty. Of ten 


other maniacs, there were five in whom the 


right ventricle was found to be quite full, and 
the left only moderately. ſoz and, on the other 
hand, there were four in whom the left ventri- 
cle was found quite full, and the right one al- 
moſt empty. In five others, the right ventri- 
cle was empty, and * left one FRY mode- 
nat full. 221 | 


4 or ue i lle pt maniacs, \ there) were 
85 thirteen in whom both ventricles were quite 
diſtended with fluid, and five others in whom 
theſe cavities were very full. Be; 5 
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four, the right ventricle was empty, and the 
left moderately full of a ſerous fluid. On the 
other hand, the right ventricle was found, in 


one caſe, to be uncommonly diſtended, and 
the left ventricle only moderately full. In ano- 


ther, the right ventricle was s moderately full, 
and the left TOO empty. | 


1 twenty epileptic patients thew were 


nine in whom both ventricles were found un- 


commonly diſtended with water. In two 
others they were only moderately ſo, and in 


one caſe they were quite empty. In four 
others the right ventricle was found quite emp- 
ty, * the left en of a 1885 . as 


of twenty A RE tlic patients, there | 


vere ten in whom both ventricles. were found 


aſtoniſhingly diſtended with water, and alſo 


two others in whom they were uncommonly 


full and of a very large capacity. In two 
others they were quite full, and in five they 
vere obſerved to be empty. In the reſt the 
tight ventricle was found i full, ang the 
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Of thirty idiots, there were fourteen in 


whom both ventricles were amazingly diſtend- 


ed with fluid: in this number, however, one 
was included who died of apoplexy, in whom 
both ventricles were found full of blood. In 
four others the ventricles were moderately dif 
tended; in three others they were quite empty, 
in four more the right one was greatly diſtend- 
ed, and the left one only moderately full; and 

in four others the left was moderately full, 
and the right one almoſt empty. 


1 15 was" not eaſy to determine the true 


quantity of the water which was contained in 
any one cavity. But it may be ſafely aſſerted, 
that, in eight patients of this deſcription, each 
ventricle contained a tea- cup full, or from 
three to four ounces. | | 
It is remarkable, that when little or no water 
is contained in theſe cavities, there is no markof 
any opening from the lateral ventricles into the 
third ventricle, but the inferior ſurface of the 
anterior edge of the commiſſura'anterior lies im- 
ponent th in both cavities, on the medullary 

. © - ©. ſubſtance 
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| ſubſtance which is underneath, immediately 


adjoining to the corpora ſtriala, and appears to 
be covered with a fine membrane which lines 
the ventricles. But when theſe cavities are 


filled with water, and diſtended i in every way, 


it is raiſed up ſo much that the membrane at 
laſt gives way. Hence we find, in the heads 
of thoſe in whom the cavities are only ſlightly 
diſtended, that, according to the bulk of theſe 
cavities, there is an opening of two, three, 


four, five, or fix lines in length; which has 
the ſame kind of appearance as if the eyelids 


were only opened a little way. When the la- 


teral ventricles are more diſtended this open- 


ing appears of an oval ſhape; and if they are 
fully diſtended it appears quite circular. This 
opening has always been found when water 
was preſent. The ſmalleſt circular opening is 


able to admit a moderate ſized pea, but ſome 


are conſiderably larger. Through this open- 
ing the water of the lateral ventricles could 
flow freely into the third one. 


9. Among two hundred and anten caſes, 
there were not more than ſixteen i in whom the 
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plexus choroideus was in a perfect or nearly na- 
tural ſtate. Three of theſe were maniacs, 
_ three others were epileptic maniacs, three 
others epileptic idiots, and the fix remaining 
ones idiots. In the other two hundred this 
body was very much diſcoloured, thick, ſwol. 
len, hard, and full of hydatids“. 


= See HRM. BozRHaAave, I. c. P. 11a. 
116. : | * | 


In ninety-ſix maniacs | the plexus chorvideus 
was ſpoilt throughout; it was thick, ſwollen, 
and full of hydatids, which were of different 


ſizes, from that of a large ſugar pea down to 
the ſmalleſt grain pearls; and, in general, it 
was as thick as a bean at its edges, In eleven 


of theſe unhappy people the plexus was very 
thick and ſwollen; but there were no hydatids 
in it. In fifteen others a number of oflifica- 
tions and petrifactions were detected, inde- 
pendently of hydatids, which were alſo ob- 
ſerved. In four of theſe, indeed, no hydatids 
appeared, but in their place a ſingular kind of 
aqueduct was to be ſeen. In five maniacs the 


plexus 
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plexus was found quite hard and ſcirrhous; 
and in ſixteen others it was thick and ſwollen, 
and ſtudded with innumerable hydatids; in 
eight others the ſame bodies were obſerved, 
but not in ſuch ſize. In the remaining thirty- 
ſeven maniacs the plexus was only moderately 
ſwollen“. 


9 See HRNANY BogRHAAx, 1. c. part i. 
pag. 155. Grk. Van. SWIETEN, 1. c. tom. i. 


p- 165, et ſeq. Oeuvres Anatomiques de M, 


DuvxRxAx, Paris, 1761, tom. i. p. 41. who 
does not think that there are any glands in the 
Plexus, but who thinks that the veſſels which 
are diſtributed through the cellular membrane, 
and which he compares with ſmall-pox, are 
ſwelled into the nature and ſhape of hydatids. 
Due Relationes de Morbis ſingularibus, a CL, 
JounsTone, CL. FOTHERGILL communicate, in 
Medical . Obſervations and Inquiries, Ve, 
1762, 8. p. 115. where it is mentioned, that 
in one diſſection half an ounce of water was 


found in the ventricle of the brain, and alſo a | 


moderately | large hydatid adhering to the 


Plexus. 


| Among 
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Among twenty-three epileptic maniacs there 

were ſeventeen who had innumerable hydatids 
in both ventricles; in the others the plexus was 
very thick, ſwollen, and cartilaginous. 


In ſixteen epileptic idiots there were ſix in 
whom there were only a few hydatids; in two 
there were many; and in the remaining num- 
ber there was a conſiderable number of theſe 
bodies. _ 


Among twenty epileptic | patients the plexus 
choroideus was ſomewhat ſwollen, and of a dark 
red colour; in five it was thick, ſwollen, and 
hard; in four it was moderately ſwollen; and 
in the remaining number very much ſwollen, 
and ſtudded with hydatids. 


5 Among twenty-four melancholic patients 
there were fourteen in whom the Plexus was 
ſwollen and full of hydatids; in the remaining 
number, however, theſe bodies were in much 
greater number. | 
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Among twenty-four idiots there were ten, 
all of whom had thick and ſwollen plexus; in 
the remaining number it was not only thick 
and ſwollen, but alſo contained a number of 
hydatids. 


- 


Þ ſome this body could only be examined 


in one fide, becauſe it was covered with coa- 
gulated blood in the other. In ſome it was 
apparent only in the right fide, in others in the 
leſt, | 
VIII. 
or THE THIRD vENTRICLE. 


1. THE third ventricle is, in ſuch people, 


of the ſame nature as the lateral ventricles. 


In ſome it is large, in others ſmall; ſome- 


times quite full of water, at other times only 


moderately diſtended; and in many caſes it is 
quite empty. Of all which we ſhall ſpeak 
more fully, = 25 


„„ 2. In 


3 
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382 1 regard to the ſize, we have found it In 
of a moſt extraordinary. large Capacity in ventr' 
twenty-four maniacs out of an hundred. On was 0 
the other hand, in ſixteen of this number it 


was quite ſmall, narrow, and ſhort; and in In 
four others uncommonly narrow and ſhort. was te 
capac 
In twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs this ventri. narro1 
cle had its natural appearance, but in eight | 

others it was uncommonly ſhort. ö 3. 

5 | tt has 
In fixteen epileptic idiots it did not appear to mania 
be larger than common, in any remarkable de- third + 
gree; in three it was too narrow; and in four it it was 


was ſhaped like an irregular triangle; ſo that it tained 
became very acute in its exterior part, near to Wl quite 
the infundibulum; and in ee to the oppo- 


ſite ſide, it was too wide. | In t 

NU | . was fo 

I.!n twenty epileptic patients there were four 

in whom this cavity was too large. In WW Inf 

* none of them was it diſcovered to be too hom 
Jl Tr Yen r 


empty. 
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In 1 n patients this 
ventricle was too large. In all the others it 
vas of a natural ſize. | 


1 l 


7 


In thirty idiots there were five in whom it 
was tolerably wide, four in whom it was very 
capacious, and fix in whom it was too 
narrows 1 


3- As to the fluid contained in this cavity, . 


it has been found that, among one hundred 


maniacs, there were fifty-ſeven in whom the 
third ventricle was quite full; twenty in whom 


it was moderately ſo, fifteen in whom it con- 


tained very little, and | in the remainder it was 
quite empty. 


In twenty. ſix epileptic maniacs this cavity 
vas found quite diſtended with fluid. 


In ſixteen epileptic idiots there were four in 


whom it was full of water; in three it was 


noderarely full, and i in the reſt it was almoſt 
—_ 


* 


| 
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others it was moderately full; and in the 
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In twenty epileptic patients there were fix 
in whom this cavity was full of water; in three 


others there was either a very ſmall quantity 


of fluid, or elle it was s quite empty. II 
| FOO art : | foun 
Tn twenty-four melanchol ic patients, there 
were ſixteen in whom this cavity was quite full In 
of water, and eight in whom it was empty. - thirt 
hag, HR EE ſerye 
In thirty idiots there were fourteen in whom _ 
this ventricle was found .quite full of water; In 
in ten it was moderately full; and in fix it eight 
either contained very little fluid, or elſe was wate! 
wy * | f 
| | . In 
It may be remarked here, that in four peo- in wl 
ple who had died apoplectic, the fluid which whicl 
was contained in this cavity appeared quite 
red. In two, the plexus of veſſels which co- In 


vers the pineal gland was quite black with cx. WW in wi 
travaſated blood; and in two others it was of Wl 
a deep red colour. . In 


were 


IX. 
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the 
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TX.- 
: or THE PINEAL GLAND. 


IN a ninmdes: of caſes the pineal aid is 


found quite covered with water. 


In hundred aki of mania there were 
thirty-four in whom this pee, was ob- 
ſeryed, | 
In twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs there were 
eight in whom it was found covered with 
water, „ 0 | 


In ſixteen epileptic idiots there were ſeven | 
in whom it could not be ſeen for the ſerum 
which ſurrounded it. 

In wenn e there were ten | 
in whom the 11 was equally concealed. 

In ure ons; melencholic patients there 


were twelve i in whom it could hardly be di. 
cerned 


* 


„ 


; } 
4 AxrrENnIX. 
cerned for the watery fluid which covered 
"fs e N 


In thirty idiots there were nine in whom 
the gland was alſo covered with a watery fluid. 


2. In regard to the magnitude of this gland, 
it has been found, that in the bodies of one 
hundred perſons, who died maniacal, there 


were forty-ſix in whom it was of its natural 


dimenſions; in thirty-ſeven it was much larger 
than uſual, and in ſeventeen it was much 
ſmaller. 5 5 


What is very remarkable, however, is, that 
in four caſes it was found as large as a cherry, 
and in two as big as a hazel nut; and at the 


fame time it was covered with ſmall hydatids. 


On the other hand, in three caſes it was diſ- 
cerned to be uncommonly ſmall. = 


In twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs this gland 


was of its natural ſize, if we except eight in 
whom it was very long and ſlender. 
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In ſixteen epilcptic idiots there were eight 
in whom it was found to be of its natural ſize; 
in two it was larger, and in four ſmaller than 
uſual. . 


In tw-enty epileptic patients the magnitude 
of the pineal gland was quite natural. 


In twenty-four melancholic patients there 
were only four in whom it was of its natural 
ſhape and fize: in all the others it was larger 
than It © ought to have been. 


In thing idiots Pa were twelve in whom 
the gland was quite natural; in twelve others 
it was larger than common, and in the others | 
ſmaller than common. 


3. As to the ene of the pineal gland, 
there were twelve people, in a hundred caſes 
of mania, in whom it was harder and more 
tenacious than natural. In fourteen others it 
was found to be quite ſoft and watery, It is, 
moreover, to be remarked, that in four pa- 
tients it had the ſhape of a compreſſed cylin- 

9 | | der, 


$ - 
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. der, an: Was ſurrounded with hive ridges, 
| en PIN as if 1 it n three 8 


1 


FR two caſes this «ia had the form of a 


heart; in three caſes it was 2 and thin; and 


in one e caſe quite dab aimed, 
In mes idiots G were four in whom it 
was too ſoft, and three in whom it was too 


hard; in one of whom it diſſolved like water 


when ee 


In twenty epileptic patients there were five 
in whom the gland was too ſoft. 


In twenty- four melancholic patients there 
were four in whom it was too hard, and four 
> others in whom it was too ſoft. | 

In thirty idiots there were fix in whom this 
ſmall - body was ſomewhat too hard, and in 
ten others it was too ſoft, ag almoſt 
to a e of 1 7 
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co ver e 


Vol. 


15 a regard to che ſand. and ſtony concre- 


tions which: are ſo frequently found in this 


gland, and concerning which the late Dr. g 
Gunz has propoſed the following: queſtion; ; 
| mmely, Whether they \ were not to be found in 
every Caſe of mania, and were not the cauſe of 5 
the diſeaſe? experience has ſhewn us the fol- 


loing fakes. 8 „ 3 


w * * OY * * * 


; 1855 + 911 


„Ses drotomiſche Redbackiungen. "is fie 
2 welcbe in verſchiedenen theiten des men- 


| ſcblechen 'Koi ipers' gefunden werden von MecxzL 
(Hiftoire de Þ Atademie Royale des Sciences, &c. 


Berlin, to, pag. 92.) In*'which the author 


ſays, that there. is hardly any part of the hu- 
man body in which ſuch ſubſtances have not 


been found. The ſubſtance. of the brain it- : 


ſelf, which may be conſidered as the ſofteſt 


and moſt delicate part of the whole human 


frame, is not exempt from this. | He does not; 


however, adopt the opinion of Mr. Gunz: 


becauſe, upon examining the heads of four pa- 


tients who had died melancholic, he had found 


three in whom the gland was quite freſh and 
ſound. And although, in the fourth, he diſ- 
covered a ſtone of a tolerably large fie. which. 


Vol. II. WE Feng OE. 
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in its texture refeinbled a blood-ſtone, and 


which was ſituated in the poſterior lobe of the 


left hemiſphere of the brain, behind the pi. 
neal gland, yet he had often ſeen upon former 


occaſions, ſimilar ſtony concretions i in the pi- 


neal gland of ns 1 who | were in food 
. STE 


. 5. In one hundred maniacs there were fifty. 
two, and conſequently more than the half, in 
whom either one ſtony concretion, or elſe ſe- 


veral, were detected. . Theſe were larger and 
ſmaller, and round and. angular, in different 


caſes. In ſome a- conſiderable; quantity. of . 


tand, _ 1 been diſcovered. 


In Ateerye H. pech maniacs, there were 
| three who had one very large ftony concretion 
in this gland; five who had one of: a moderate 
dimenſion: and painted. form; and four in 
whom rp _ were e desen, 
In ſixteen 4 es idiots, lere were "_— 
in whom a ſingle 177 75 1 concretion Was 
ſound. 9 | 


+ 
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In rwenty purely epileptic' patients, there 
were four in whom one little ſtone was detected 
in the pineal gland; in three others, however, 
there 1 were n 7 to _ - 

In et mativabilic patients, there 
were fix people in whom very few concretions | 
of this nature were to be” found; but ſeven 

others in whom the particles of ſand werenu- 
AG SS Tote Rs. e 

"KA idiots, ani were issen in . 
ſeveral ſtony concretions were: found in the pi- 
neal gland; ſome of whom had ae” 5 80 
ran of We each. i A among) 


56. e inall the bois which! were ex- 
amined after death, the diſſection was not con- 
ducted with that degree of care which is be- 1 
ſtowed in other caſes, yet it was. ſufficientlyſo + Mi 
to diſcover many other ſingularities in different 
parts of the. body. For inſtance; we found in 
one epileptic patient the nates: very large, and 
in one maniac, the te very ſmall. In an 
epilepric maniac the nates were very much 

| E e 2 6 com- 
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compreſſed and flat, and the teſter, eſpecially 


the right one, in a natural ſtate. In a maniac, 
who had died apoplectic, theſe bodies were 


covered with blged; and in the caſe, of an 
epileptic maniac, in vhom they were very ſoft, 
they lay ſo deep that they were quite covered 
by the cerebellum, andi were nat diſcovered un- 
til we reached the fourth 8 In one 
epileptic maniac the curpora quadrigemina were 
very flat, ſoft, and almoſt imperceptible; and 
in one idiot they were remarkably flat, ſoſt, 
and ſmall: but in one maniac they were ſo 
flat and ſoft, that the left tees could hardly 
be known. In one epileptic idiot, (who was 
a ſomnambuliſt, and conſtantly looked up- 


wards) the 7eftes were the ſmalleſt of any we 


had yet:ſeenj-and in their interſtices the great 
lobe of the brain was ſo diſtant from the fourth 
ventricle, that it did not cover it, but Wait it 
| _ DAR $30 #1 |} 

7. i one maniac rails: cafirbdibalune - was 
cloſed at its entrance into the fourth ventricle 
with a ſtrong membrane. In three, epileptic 


- maniacs the commiſſura- cerebri anterior was 
8 
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A quite N except 3 a coaleſcence of f the 
line's breadth and a little 50 the place where 
the commiſſura ought to have | been, was miſta- 
ken for'it. . In one maniac, and in one epilep- 
tic patient, the comniſura. was pry half an 
inch i in thickneſs, _ 


8. The . nervotum opticorum were, in : 
one caſe of mania, found to have adhered. In | 
two epileptic maniacs, two ſmall thalami were 
found to be ſeparate at their ſuperior part; but 
towards the middle they adhered to a cineri- 
tious ſubſtance, which lay ſo near to the cor- 
fora friata that they all ſeemed to be blended 
together. In two idiots they were very ſmall, 
and ſtood. wide from one another. In one 
idiot, at the pointed. part of the thalamus, of | 
both fides, there was a medullary prominence 
half as big as a pea, which Projected. beyond 
the ſurface of the thalamus. In one maniac 
the thalami nervorum opticorum ſtood. more con- 
tiguous to the corpora Ariata than had ever be- 
fore been obſerved#. = 


5 | * DuvERNEy, 
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* Denen I. c. part I. P- 41. mentions 


his having frequently ſeen, in dead bodies, 
oval and roundiſh, eminences on the thalami 


of the optic nerves. 
| Ys 4 


9. Before we ik this part of the brain 


there is a remarkable circumſtance which de- 
ſerves notice. A man who had laboured un- 
der an acute diſorder, when he was about 
thirty-three years of age, ſoon afterwards be- 
came inſane, and ſoon died. On opening his 


head there was found, in the medullary part 


of the right ſide of the brain, near where the 


medulla of the two hemiſpheres j join to form 


the centrum ovale, a browniſh, ' red=coloured 


ſpot of the ſize of a ſixpenny piece, which 


had the appearance of a ſplit fig or ſpoilt 


pear. This ſpot was much ſofter than any 


other part of the brain, and was ſo deep that 


it reached to the baſis of the brain. The ſhape 
which it had, at that part, was that of a ſmall 


oval, the longeſt diameter of which was two 


inches in length, and the ſhort one was one 


inch. It was elevated in the form of a round 
ball, about two inches high. The nearer it 
| reached 
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cha the baſis of the brain the die and 
larger, and the redder it wps. It did not con · 
tain any matter, nor did it emit any diſagree. 
able ſmell, Was this appearance from births 
or a metaſtaſis from previous diſeaſee? 
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or THE CEREBELLUM- IN GENERAL. 


4 


EVERY thing which has been faid of the 
brain in general may alſo be ſaid of the cere- 
 bellum, except that ſpongy excreſcences, 
ollifications, and petrifactions, have never 
been once met with. The cerebellum, as has 
been already obſerved, is commonly much 
ſofter, pulpy, and more watery than the brain“. 
But the membranes which envelope it, eſpe- 
cially the pia mater and the runitu ar achnoidea, 
are ſeldom found ſo much thickened; mucous, 
and diſcoloured as in thoſe which cover the 
brain. In the heads of theſe maniaes, how- 
ever, theſe membranes were diſcovered to be 
” thick and mucous, and ſtudded with hydatids 
of the ſize of a pea, not TAE on the cerebellum, 

EO - but 


3 . 
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but alſo on the medulla ſpiualis. In two peo. 


ple, who had died apoplectic, the cerebellum, 


the medulla oblongata, and the medulla dorſalis, 
were found coated with coagulated blood. In 
two others, who to all appearance had died 
apoplectic, during an attack of epilepſy, the 
Pia mater was diſcoloured with blood, for the 
extent of an inch in length and two or three 
lines broad, at that place which covers that 
portion of the right wing of the cerebellum 
where that body Joins t the medulla a oblongata. 


0 GrnAR5. Van - "Soifilus,” . d. part I, 
$ 112. p. 164. and F 170. No. 1. p. 250. 


$ 267. p. 434. ſays the cerebellum is always 
much more ſolid than the-cerebrum ; and this is 
| the 9 contrary of; whe aur ens. 5 


* 
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. 5 e caſes in hich the. 5 os 
a fœtid offenſive ſmell, the cerebellum is found 


to partake! of the ſame diſorder. This was 


510 941i. 


found to be univerſally the caſe with all thoſe 
ane have deen me find: 
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3. All maniacs, whoſe brain was found to be 

preternaturally ſoft, have had, as experience ; 
has ſhewn, a {till ſofter cerebellum. 

0 Independently of the two epileptic mani- 
acs already mentioned, there were twelve 
others who had an uncommonly ſoft, , 
and n ſmall AE. | 


In 1 eons; idiots there were five | 
in whom the cerebellum was found to be too 
ſoft. 


in twenty 3 patients there was not 
one in whom the cerebellum was not found to 
be much ſofter and ſmaller than uſual. 


"1 every caſe of melancholy and idiotiſm 
which, as has been already taken. notice of, 
there was any preternatural ſoftneſs of brain, 
there was alſo a preternaturally ſoft cere- 
lelun. | 
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XI. 
or THE FOURTH VENTRICLE, 


As che fourth venteicle is naturally. very 
ſmall, ſo in no inſtance have we found it pre- 
ternaturally ſo. 
leptic patient it was natural, and in all the 


reſt it was too wide. In ſome caſes, even 


where no water was preſent, it has been found 


to be ſo wide as to admit the little finger 
eaſily. In other caſes, in which it was filled 
with water, the thumb would not have filled 
it completely; and although the quantity of 
water which this cavity naturally contains is 
not to be accurately aſcertained; ſtill it is cer- 
tain that, in ſome caſes, it meaſured half an 
ounce, and i in others a whole one. 


Leg 9 
. N 7 


7 ; 


In an Hundred | maniacs, there were eighty 
in whom the fourth ventricle was ſo much 
diſtended with water, as to be ready to burſt; 
ſome in whom it was immoderately diſtended; 


and, on the other hand, only three 1 in whom it 
a . was 


In fix maniacs and one epi- 
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was quite empty. In the reſt this yentricle 
contained only a little water; and in one, who 
died apoplectic, it was found full of blood. 


1n twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs, this cavity 
was found immoderately diſtended ; in four it 
was moderately ſo; and in five others it was 
wide, but did not contain any fluid. 


In ſixteen epileptic idiots, there were fix 
caſes in which it was found immoderately full; 
in the others it contained only a little water, 


In twenty epileptic patients, there were ele- 
ven in whom it appeared completely diſtended, 
and nine in whom there was little or no 
mer, 


In twenty-four maniacs there was not one 
n whom it was not found e diſtend. 
rinnen e 65 


— 


Fl 


In tiny e hens were eventy-four in 
vhom it was quite full ; and i in one of theſe, 
ws had died apoplectic, it was filled with a 

| _ bloody 
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| bloody ſerum; but in the reſt there was no 
fluid. 5 


Before taking our leave of the cerebellun 
and fourth ventricle, there is a very particular 
caſe which deſerves to be mentioned. The 
third ventricle was quite preternaturally con- 
ſtructed, as has been already obſerved; toward 
the infundibulum it was very narrow; and at 


the oppoſite extremity, near to the corpora 


guadrigemina, it was at leaſt once as wide as it 
ought to have been, and ſo dilated that it re- 
ſembled a common triangle. The corpora qua- 
drigemina lay very profound; the zeftes were 
very ſmall; in the middle interſtice of theſe 
bodies, the extremity of tlie great lobe of the 
brain was ſo diſtant from the fourth ventricle, 
that it was quite expoſed. From between 
each zeſtis, or rather from the medullary ſub- 
ſtance to which they. adhered, a medullary 
chord was ſent ; theſe were each as thick as a 
common quill. They took a direction towards 
the great lobe of the brain; where they de- 
| ſcended, and kept along the brain and around 
the fourth ventricle. They were ſoftwiſted 

12 1 round 
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round each other, as th ey ſurrounded the ven- 


tricle, that it was impoſſible to ſay where they 
terminated. In another caſe the great lobe 


vas entirely wanting; and in its place was a 


thick medullary chord, which formed the poſ- 
terior part of the fourth ventricle, by which 


means it was much wider and higher, and was 
immediately connected Ng: the, aunt: ven- 


— 


tricle. 1 


OF THE GLANDULA PITUITARIA. 


1. THE « examination — this ſubſtance,” in 
the firſt thirty bodies which were opened, was 
not very careful; but in the remaining hun- 
dred and ninery-ſeven 3 it was accurately. inveſ- 


\ i 
gated. „535 
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2. As the natural fize of iis gland is about 


that of an ordinary-fized bean, ſo Every one 
which was larger. is called. bigger, and every 
one which was leſs is called ſmaller than uſual. 


3. Ac- 
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4s Accordingly, of ſeventy-four maniacs, 
there were fifty-four in whom the pituitary 


gland was natural; in twelve it was found to 
on large, and in __ . 


it twenty-two tle ptic maniacs there were 


| fifteen in whom this gland was of its uſual 


bulk; in five others it was larger than uſual, 


In twelve epileptic idiots this gland was 
too ſmall; in the others it was quite na- 
tural. | : 75 | | 


In twenty epileptic patients the Pituitary 
gland was in a natural ſtate, w_ 


In twenty two ebnchehe patients, there 
were eight in whom it was found to be too 


large; in the ochers it was of its natural 


ſize. 

"In twenty-nine idiots, there were five in 
whom it was large; in the others it was of Its 
uſual 3 | 
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4 In ſeventy-four maniacs there were only 
twenty-five in whom the gland had its natural 
conſiſtency; on the other hand, it was found 
to be too hard in thirty- ſeven inſtances, and 
in twelve! it was too loft. „ 

In twenty-two epileptic maniacs, there were 
nine in whom it was too hard, and eight in 
whom it was too foft. . GE 


In twelve epileptic idiots, there were ſix in 


whom this gland was greatly too hard; and in 
the remaining Gfteen it was natural. 


# 


1n twenty-two pr ng oaticnts; thirs 
were twelye in whom it was too ſoft; in ſix it 
Was of a natural conſiſtence, , and in a all the a 
rſt it was tog hre. 

5: It appears then, that in all theſe diſeaſes 
the cerebrum and cerebellum had a great ten- 
dency to become ſofter than uſual; and the 
pituitary: gland, on mg a hand, to become 
harder. | 


V 2 


8 clinoid proceſſes is not always equal on both 
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OF TIS. BASIS. * Tax SKULL. 


1. As it is impolibls. in wi ſuch as thoſe 
which have been deſcribed, to attend to every 


minute deviation of ſtructure which may oc- 


cur, fo it is our intention, at preſent, to take 


Notice of thoſe only which are moſt remarka- 


ble. The greateſt number are to be met with 


in the neighbourhood of the fella zurcica, eſpe- 


cially behind the proceſſus clinoideit, 


* Henu. BokRHAAVE, 1. c. part 4 P. 7 


* wm , 7 ©, 9 4 0 * , 
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2. They are frequently met with much 
longer than uſual, and are fo ſharp and pointed 
as to give reaſon to fear that they might have 


lacerated the brain; but n no o ſuch 1 is 
ever found. gs art rei 


3. This immenſe elongation of the' poſterior 
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ades, for the right i is often ſharper and higher 
than. the left ; and ſometimes, alſo, the con- 


 trary takes place. In one maniac a preterna- 


tural proceſs, of conſiderable length, aroſe 
from eee two e proceſſes, er” 


4. Among one hundred maniacs, there were 
thirty-four in whom this ſharp-pointed elon- 
gation of the poſterior clinoid proceſſes was 


gated on both ſides; in others it was only ſo 


on one; and in ſome others, there were ſharp 
proceſſes iſſuing from between the two, ' 

In twenty-ſix epileptic maniacs, there were 
eight in whom this proceſs was ſharp. and 


pointed; and in one of theſe there was a ſmall 
upright proceſs, as ſharp as a needle, which 


zroſe/from the baſis of the ſkull, juſt where 
the middle lobe of the right hemiſphere lies. 


The ſame phenomenon was obſerved in two 
ſtrong-made epileptic perſons. In three idiots, 


the clinoid proceſſes: were thin and friable, 
and in four epileptic patients they were quite 


Vogal © ' FE moveable, 


Arrsv pr. 


moveable.” In two maniacs the cryſa_galli 
was quite moveable, but no other Preternatu- 


ral appearance was to be ſeen in it. ; 
- e end moo tt! : 
In one maniac cog os petroſum of the tem. 
poral bone of the xight 5 was much larger 
and hier than the left, ED. 


li fix ribs 2 fell 8 deep and 
flat, and the ſpace between it and the chf 
galli was quite level; fo that the inferior ſur- 
face of the anterior lobe of the brain had not 
the ſmalleſt curvature, as it ally has. 


In four maniacs; a hard glandular ſubſtance, 
of the ſize of a ſmall pea, was found on the 
left ſide, about an inch from the /ella turcica: 
and in three others a ſimilar body, of the ſize 

of a raſpberry, was found fituated between the 

eryſta galli and ella turcica, All theſe bodies 

were of a white colour, and adhered to the 

ſkull; and yet, on removing them, no preter- 

1 natural appearance was found,  cither on the 

| ” þone, « or on a the dura e 


een 1 | * HERMAN 
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* HERMAN BoERHAAvE, 1. c. part i. P- 69. 
In two maniacs there was found a hard 
reddiſh- coloured glandular ſubſtance, of the 
ſize of a Spaniſh nut. It adhered to the left 
and anterior ſide of the /ella turcica, and roſe 
up above it. ; 
N. B. In the original Mr. GxzpinG gives a 
azſcription of the appearance of the viſcera of the 
thorax. But as there is not one obſervation which 
ſeems to be of the ſmalleſt importance, it has been 
deemed unneceſſary. to tranſlate it. It were much 
10 be wiſhed, that the viſcera of the abdomen had 
been examined with the ſame degree of care; eſpe- 
cially in caſes of eee and melancho- 
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1 THE WORK, 


No. 1. 
(vide vol. 5 p- 3 


ec Corps = Th nec ſenſu peragitur, 
nec variatur. Fibræ cordis virtute micationis 
vitalis fanguinis in ejus ventriculis contenti, 
per vices irritatæ, excitantur ad ſe contrahen- 
das et pulſationem faciunt; mox irritatione 
remiſſa relaxantur et naturalem poſitionem re- 
petunt.” GLys80N, De Ventriculo et Inteſtinis. 


p · 148. 5 3. 


In another part he continues thus. Negari 
non poteſt evidentem hic fieri fibrarum irrita 
tionem. Sunn hunc enim, rychmus pul- 
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ſationis variatur, ut ex pulſuum differentiis in 


febribus et aliis morbis conſtet. Neque qui- 
dem fas eſt hic cauſari fibrarum ſenſationem: 
Siquidem hæc irritationis per vices perceptio, 
æque inter dormiendum quo tempore ſenſus 
feriantur, ac inter vigilandum exercitur. Non 
ergo perceptione ſenſitiva in his actionibus aft 
naturali irritationem vitalis ſanguinis percipi- 
unt, et ad ſe vigorandas et per vices remitten- 
das animantur. Idem corrobatur in motu tu- 
multuoſe animalium perſiſtante, decollatis ea- 
rum capitibus. Similiter inteſtina adhuc ca- 
lentia in abdomine recens aperto ſi varii moti- 
tant et intorquant. Fibræ muſculorum in 
animalibus defunctis, acribus, et pungentibus 
liquoribus tactæ ſe contrahunt. Quid opus eſt 
pluribus? Hinc ſatis certd inferre licet fibras 
abſque ſenſuum axilio poſſe irritationem per- 
cipere et conformiter ſe moyere.” oy 
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No. II. 
(vide Vol. 1. p. 42.) . 


Fox TANA, in his . Recherche Fileſe Rabe fepra. la 
Fifica Animale, tom. i. are as follow: CE 
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0 2. Liritsbilitä n non © : ſempre coſtan- 
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Legge 5. 5; n muſculo che lungainenite f ſts x ” 


laſciato | perde Firritabilita, 


. he laws of irritability, as eſtabliſhed. by 


ſempre neceſſario un nuoye ſtimulo che, n. 
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vide vol. I. p · 230. 


1a magis difficile videtur explicatu, quo- 


modo animalia abſque encephalo vivant, 


ſi ve id ſubito deſtructum fuerit five lento malo 
Knee. b 


Et primum vulgare eſt in animalibus de in- 
ſectorum genere, (a) et in frigidi ſanguinis 
quadrupedibus (3) capite reſecto vivere ea ani- 
malia, currere c) et clamare, (d) et cibum 
quærere, (e) et venerem exercere, (J) et de 
hoſtibus vindictam ſumere (g) etiam a pluſcu- 
lis diebus. Vide TRACKERS Elem. had t. iv. 


= 352. | 


0 a) Capita reſef crabones vivunt, -Parotus of 


4 Bees, p. 186. Ve/pe, Woodward Suppl. 
p. 93. 97%. Muſce, id. p. 92. Erucæ, Zimmer- 
mann, p. 21. Scarabei, Phyſique des Animaux, 


P- 254. Gryllotalpæ, Jaccobæus, p. 103. Lo- 
cuſtæ. Trauner, p. 29. (6) Lacerti, Van- 
delli Epiſtolæ ii. p. 243. Tachard Voyage 
de Siam, tom. ii. p. 2 54. * Whytt. Phys. 
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Eifays, p. 214. Zi feilt Woodward, Re- 
di, &c. (c) Muſce, Woodward. Rane, Zim- 


mermann, Borellus. (d) Ranæ, Zimmermann, 
Woodward. (e) Vermes, Bonnet Inſectol. t. ii. 
p- 94+ (J) Muſee etiam 'ova ponunt, Boyle de 


Util. Phys. Exp. p. 116. Redi Inſectol. p. 81. 


82. (g) Veſpæ, 1. c. 8 et Papiliones, Phi- | 


ol. "TION: 


18 0 {Vide Vol. II. p. 10.) 
( Extrated from the American 2 Tranſattions 
0 vol. i i. P- 198. 1 


« A child, ee years old, was ſeized with 
inſanity, or rather idiotiſm, ſuddenly, with- 


out the ſmalleſt degree of fever, or any other e 


complaint to account for ſo ſtrange an affec- 
tion. The parents were greatly alarmed, and 


ſent for me; I arrived when the child had been 
a few hours in this condition, examined it very 


cloſely, found its pulſe moderate and natural, 
no preternatural heat or fluſhing, no thirſt, 
tongue clean, no internal function whatever 
| diſturbed, but thoſe of the brain; the child 
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” perfect delirium . mite. 


was to all appearance | happy, talking all the 


incoherent nonſenſe. that can be imagined, 


laughing, and in conſtant motion; but la- 


boured under ſo great a debility, that it could 
not ſtand or walk without tottering ; and ſeve- 
ral times in attempting it fell down; ; It was a 
1 had fortunately ſeen 
ſeveral ſuch caſes from eating the ſeeds of the 
Datura Stramonium, or thorn-apple, in Phila- 
delphia, which made a conſiderable impreſſion 
upon me. Perſuaded that the caſe before me 
was another of the ſame kind, I queſtioned 
the parents frialy, if the child had not been 
eating ſomething improper ; they anſwered 
confidently in the negative; I ſtill expreſſed 
. my doubts, and at laſt told them poſitively it 


had been taking ſome of the above apple; 


they were ſurpriſed at my obſtinacy, and de- 
clared none grew near the houſe. I immedi- 
ately gave it a large doſe of tartar emetic, re- 
collecting that, in the former caſes, there had 
been a great inſenſibility of the ſtomach ; this 
not proving ſufficient, and the child taking no 
medicine, with reluctance I introduced a fun- 


nel into the mouth, and forced down a great 


quantity 
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quantity of- warm water, which had the de- 
ſired effect. The matter was now determined; 


I was highly gratified, and the by-ſtanders all 


aſtoniſhed, at the fight of a table ſpoonful of 
ſeeds and the thorny covering.” The child, 
after this, improved rapidly, and in a few "w_ 
was perfectly recovered,” 


In like manner various other narcotic reme- 
dies, as they are commonly called, produce 
delirium. SAuvaczs has given a very good 


catalogue of theſe, The hyo/c Janus niger, the 


conium naculatium, and the Atropa Belladonna, | 


all produce ſimilar effects when taken in a cer- 
uin e 


Sow: N Method. aum. tom. ii. 
p. 141. et icq, 


In the Hiftor. Mirab. of FRITISH, part ii. 
Hiſt, 6. there is a ſingular account of the 
effects of the ſeed of the Datum Stramonium. 


A quantity of it was eaten by a number of the 


ſervants of a Baron de Salvador, all of whom 
were affected with a mild delirium. The 


ſame 
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ſame author, Hiſt. 8. mentions the cafe of 
two monks, who became delirious in conſe. 
quence of having eaten a quantity of the root 
of the hemlock. They both of them ima- 


gined they were metamorphoſed into ducks, 


and conſequently threw themſelves into the 
river! | 


No. v. 
. Vol. II. p · 17.) 


Power of the 1 magination in altering the natural 
Operation of Medicines. 


PEcuLin relates the following very ſingular 
hiſtories concerning the powers of the imagi- 
nation in altering the e of medi- 


cines. 


«A ſtudent, of a phlegmatic habit, and 


not poſſeſſed of a great deal of mother wit, 


once applicd to me for advice. He complained 
of loſs of appetite, obſtinate coſtiveneſs, and 
of being almoſt ſuffocated in the BO 
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ita fro 
vice, | 
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by glairy mucous. After I had relieved his 
bowels, by means of a glyſter, I ordered him 
fifteen grains of white vitriol with a little 
cream of tartar, in order to extricate the pitu- 
ia from his ſtomach. He followed my ad. 
vice, but, by a prepoſterous conceit, perſua- | 
ded himſelf that the powder was intended as a | 
ſweat; and, accordingly, after he had ſwal- 
lowed it, he covered himſelf all over with 
the bed-cloaths, and fell into a profuſe perſpi- 
ration, He then came to thank me, and tell 
me that the powder had been attended with 
the deſired ſucceſs. 2 I no ſooner heard of a 
ſweat, than, full of wonder, I aſked him if - 
he had taken any other remedy than the one I 
ordered him. He aſſured me he had not, but 
that he thought the powder which I preſcribed 
for him was to ſweat him; which effect he 
therefore expected, and which had been effec- 
tually accompliſned. But I recollect another 
caſe, of the ſame kind, more remarkable than 
this. There was a ſtudent of my acquaintance, | 
at Leyden, who either becauſe I was too young, 
ig or becauſe he wiſhed to ſave his money, did 
dot conſult me, but took care of his own 
8 . health. 


2 


Cynoglff, the doſe Bj which he ſwallowed; 
and, after drinking two or three glaſſes of 


Obſ. xiii. 
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| health. He had, probably, heard medical 
men aſſert, that purgatives were the beſt kinds 


of remedies, and that pills were the beſt form 


for giving them. As he had been told that 
FERNELIUS was an author of great reputation, 
he borrowed him of me. I ſent it to him, 


He looked in the index for the word pill, and 
as he imagined that all pills were purges, he 
took the firſt as the beſt. Theſe were the pil. 


warm beer, waited the effect: and lo! it took 
place agreeably to the 1 imagination; and he was 
thus purged by-opium, hyoſciamus, crocus, and 
other anodynes and aſtringents. Lib. 3. 


Force 1 Imagination 


THE three following caſes are brought for- 
ward ſolely with the view of ſhewing how the 


judgment yields, and how the body is affected 
by repreſentations when they are ,of a certain 
degree of ſtrength, It would have been 2 


vety 


or- 
the 
Jed 
ain 


1 4 
ery 


very eaſy matter to have introduced a great | 
number of ſuch caſes, for they are by. no 
means uncommon, but no new light would 
have ariſen from this; and thoſe which are 

| here adduced are, therefore, ſuppoſed to be 


ee for nne the fact. 


A 3 was n one as in feng 
to bathe himſelf in freſh water, juſt about the 


period when the frogs begin to ſpawn. He 
dived ſeveral times, and, on coming out of 


the water, - obſerved the ſpawn of the frogs. 
He immediately imagined he muſt have ſwal- 
lowed ſome of it; and this idea made ſo ſtrong 


an impreſſion on his mind, that he afterwards 


believed young frogs were generated in his 


ſtomach and inteſtines, -which lived on the 
meat and drink he ſwallowed. Some years af- 
terwards he began to ſtudy medicine, proba- 


bly with the view of curing himſelf. He pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies with aſſiduity for ſeven 
years; and after having travelled through Ger- 


many, Italy, and Switzerland, he obtained his 
degrees with much applauſe. Many were the 


fenen he tried to kill and expell his imagi- 
| | nary. 
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nary frogs; and, wherever he went, he con- 


ſulted the firſt phyicians of the . on his 
caſe. 


f On his return from Italy, in the year 160g, 


1 committed his health to my care, I endea- 
voured to convince him that his complaint was 
mere flatulency, and that the ſudden propulſion 
of the wind, from one part of the inteſtines 


to the other, occaſioned the noiſe. He argued 
ſtrongly againſt this opinion, and tried to per- 


ſuade me that it was not wind, but the voice of 


real frogs which he heard. He argued himſelf 
into a great paſſion in my preſence, and aſked 


me if, I did not hear the frogs croak? He 
contended, alſo, that the preſence of the frog 


was demonſtrated by its movements in the ſto- 
mach; for when it was hungry it moved and 
jumped about, and was never ſtill until it was 


fed. I thought of giving him a purge, and of 
cauſing a live frog to be put into the cloſe 


| - | | 
ſtool, in order to free him from his concelt. 
But, as he was well acquainted with medicine, 
he was full as cunning. as myſelf. 


. 5 He 


le 


and thanked ee 


/ 
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He requeſted 1 would order him ſuch reme- 
dies as were efficacious' in killing inſects, 
worms, ſerpents and toads. But, although 
I obeyed his requeſt in this, and gave him ſuch 


remedies for upwards of a quarter of a year, 
no frog appeared. I was at laſt tired, and 


told him his error in as ſtrong language as I 
could; endeavauring to convince him, by 
argument, that if a frog had got into 
his ſtomach it could not live. - He began, 
at laſt, to. be convinced of the error he was in, 


e Obs. lib. 1. 7 43. 


It is ale by n that when AkcHE- 


Laus, a celebrated Greek actor, performed the 


part of Andromeda, in a tragedy of Euri- 


Pides, ſeveral of the ſpectators (Abderites) 
'were ſeized with delirium; ſome at the time 


of performanee, others a day or two after- 


wards. During this delirium, they did nothing 
but declaim i in a theatrical manner, and great- 


Iy lamented | the fate of Andromeda | 
Vor. I. 1 Or. Van 
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Van Swirrru in Boerhaave Comment, tom, i ii. 
p- 592+ 


That ſuch an effe& might be produced on 


i a people, whoſe imagination ſo greatly ſur- | 


_ paſſed their judgment as that of the Abderites, 
is not unlikely. They are reported to have been 
a people of weak mind, and extremely ſuperſti- 
tious. Ihave ſcen inſtances, ſeveral times, in this 
country, of ladies being carried out of the 
theatre in an hyſterical delirium „when Mrs. 
Siddons has played Iſabella. wy 


VI. 
© (Vide Vol. II. Pe 45.) 


8 Butler 8 Lives 1 the Saints, vol. for 


the month of October, there i is a full account 
| of Santa T ereſa; but which from being 

| unneceſſarily prolix is too long to be inſerted 
here. 


1 7 * 
3 1 a ee - 


The following one 1 have copied from my 


| friend Rar. TowxskNp s Taur through Mo 
| Vo a 


. 


— UN 
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Vol. 2. p. 100. It is extracted from BuTLER's 


War att is * wirh ſpirit and judgment. 


e The life of S. e lady publiſhed 
among thoſe of other ſaints, by the Rev. A. 
BuTLgR, is peculiarly intereſting, Her frame 
was naturally delicate, her imagination lively, 
and her mind, incapable of being fixed by 
trivial objects, turned with avidity to thoſe 
which religion offered, the moment they were 


\ 


preſented to her view. But unfortunately 
meeting with the writings of ST. Jzzom, ſhe 
became enamoured of the monaſtic life, and 


quitting the line for which nature deſigned 


her, ſhe renounced the moſt endearing ties, 


and bound herſelf by the irrevocable vow. 
Deep melancholy then ſeized on her, and in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that for many days 
ſhe lay both motionleſs and ſenſeleſs, like one 
who is in a trance. Her tender frame, thus 


ſhaken, prepared her for extaſies and viſions, 
ſuch as it might appear invidious to repeat, 


were they not related by herſelf, and by her 


| greateſt admirers. She tells us, that in the 
ferrour of her devotion, ſhe not only became 


= inſenſi- 


4 


| 
I 
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inſenfible to every thing atoind her, but that 


_ yer body was often lifted up from the earth, 


although ſhe endeavoured to reſiſt the motion; 


and Biſhop Yepzz relates in particular, that 


when ſhe was going to receive the euchariſt at 


Avila, ſhe was raiſed in a rapture higher than 
the grate, through which, as is uſual in nun. 


neries, it was preſented to her. She often 


heard the voice of God when ſhe was reco- 
vered from a trance, but ſometimes the devil, 


by imitation, endeavoured to deceive her; yet 
ſhe was always able to detect the fraud. She 
frequently ſaw St. Peres and St. Paul. ſtand. 


ing on her left hand, whilſt our Lord preſented 
himſelf before her eyes in ſuch a manner, that 


it was impoſſible for her to think it was the 
devil; yet, in obedience to the church, and 


by the advice of her confeſſor, ſhe inſulted 
the viſion, as ſhe had been uſed to do the evil 
ſpirits, by croſling herſelf, and making ſigns 

of ſcorn. Once, when ſhe held in her hand | 
the croſs which was at the end of her beads, 

our Lord took it from her, and when he re- 
ſtored it, ſhe ſaw it compoſed of four large 


cms incomparably, ROE precious than dia- 
| monds. 
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al Theſe nad his five wounds engraved 
upon them after a moſt curious manner; and 
he told her that ſhe ſhould always ſee that 
ſame appearance: and ſo ſhe did; for from 
that time ſhe no longer ſaw the matter of 
' which the croſs was made, but only theſe 
precious ſtones, although no one ſaw them 
but herſelf. Whenever devils appeared to 
her in hideous forms, ſhe ſoon made them 
keep their diſtance by ſprinkling the grouhd 
with holy water. She had often the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing ſouls freed from purgatory, 
and carried up to heaven; but ſhe never 
ſaw more than three which eſcaped the 
purifying flame, and theſe were F. PrrER 
of Aren F. Ivacxxz, and a Carmelite 
friar. 


« It is acknowledged, that many of her 
friends, diſtinguiſhed for their good ſenſe and 
piety, after examination, were of opinion, 
that ſhe was deluded by the devil 5 yet ſuch 
was the complexion of the times, that ſhe was 
at laſt univerſally regarded as a ſaint. She 
had indeed every thing needful to conciliate 

: the 


the cat opinion of os friends and the 
admiration of the multitude. The grace- 
fulneſs and dignity of her appearance, the 
ſoftneſs of her manners, and the lovelineſs 
of her diſpoſition, the quickneſs of her wit, 
the ſtrength of her underſtanding, and the 
fire of her imagination, all her natural ac- 
_ compliſhments receiving luſtre from her ex. 
alted piety and zeal, from the- ſanctity of 
her life, and the ſeverity of her diſcipline, 
all conſpired to. eſtabliſh her reputation, as 
one that had immediate intercourſe with 
| heaven. 


85 It is curious, yet moſt „ to 
ſee a perſon of this deſcription, amiable and 
reſpectable as St. TER ESA, deceived, and, with 
the beſt intentions, deceiving others. In this 
Inſtance, we can readily account for the delu- 
ſion from the delicacy and weakneſs of her 
frame, the ſtrength of a diſturbed imagina- 
tion, and the prevalence of ſuperſtition. But 
when we ſee men of the fineſt underſtandings, 


in perfect health, of different and diſtant na- 
| | tions, 
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tions, in all ages, treading upon the ſame in- 


chanted ground, we can only wonder; for 


who can give any rational account of the aber- 
rations of our reaſon 5 
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The Author requeſts the following errors to be correfted: 
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Vol. I. p. 16. 1. 16. for thele parts read muſcular parts. 

p. 242. l. 3. — ſucceed — ſucceeds, 

P- 152. l. 20, — phrenetis — Phrenitis. 

p. 172, 1. 18. — operationes .— operations. FR 

p. 174. l. 9. — independent — inde pendently, 5 

P. 175. I. 3. — according | aceordingty. 4 

p. 200. 1, 12. — ee — intelligible, _ 

+ wg I ro — he — Which an hypoehondriac. 

P- 2 . — produce — produces. 
- 8 2, — ceaſe — ceaſes, 

p. 270. L 21. — three — two, 

| p. 353. 1, 21. — they — the ideas, 

Vol. II. p. 25. l. 1 — enſues — enſue. 

p. 33. 1. 18. — remarkakle — remarkable. 

p. 107. 1, 16. — epididemis — epididymis. 

p. 294. l. 5. — cholidicus — choledochus. 

p. 443. 1. 11. — hyoſcyanus — Hhyoſcyamus, 

} 1. 12. — maculatium — maculatum, 
1. 17. — Fritih — Fritſch, 
1. 19. —datum — datura. 
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ABSENCE of Mind deſcribed, Vol. IL. p. 3. 
Abſtraftion ; what is meant by it, Vol. I. p. 350: 
; its uſe in compoſition, Vol. I. p. 350- 
Actions of animals in general ; their objefts, Vol. II. p. 100g 
Anger ; ty phenomena, Vol, II. p. 280. 

; its exciting cauſes, Vol, II. p. 289. 286, 

; its corporeal effects, Vol, II. p..288. 292. 
8 when it may be conſidered as a ſpecies of delirium, 
Vol. II. p. 290. 
— i ow it may ſometimes produce kuepriling cures 
Vo Ny 
Anaphrodiſia 1 Vol. II. p. 303. 


Apoplexy ; how it may be produced by anger, Vol. w,. 


« 2 91. 8 
Aﬀectation of Tleas, Vol. I. p. 3 


_ _|mW Vol. I. p. 342. 


— q objeftions to his doctrine anſwered, 
| Vol. I. p- 342, i eq. - : 

Atention defined; Vol. I. p. 252: 
; diſtinQtion between the n and che power 
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of, Vol. I. 59, 
WET what kimi excite it into ation, Vol. I. 
p-. 253, et ſeq. - 


| — 3 queſtion, whether volit ion excites it, Vol. 1. | 


P+ 256, et ſeq. 


I in what reſpelt it may be aid to be under the : 


influence. of our will, Vol. I. p. 258, et { 


Vol. L p · 259. 


— the pe ie ß as eſtabliſhed by Mr. 


; the effects which it has on the | at large, b 
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Attention ; the readineſs with which we attend to ſome oh. 


_ jets, rather than to others, accounted for, Vol. 1 | 


p. 260, et ſeq. 
; by what cauſes it is morbidly altered, Val. I, 


P · 269. 


p. 270, et ſeq. 
| 8-20 explanation of the' m, Vol. U.. p. 110. 
8 | 


Bile ; how it may be changed i in quality by melancholy, 
Vol. II. p. 190. 
Bodies their 3 differ according to the number, nature, 


and n of their elements, Vol. I. p. 22, et 
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| kasten: the ſenſe ſo called, deſeribed, Vol. I. , pet 111, 

Catalepſy : what, Vol. II. p. 89.  __ 

; caſe of, Vol. II. p. 87. 

: Cc in which it was e * terror, 
Vol. II. P · 264 

Chilblains the doctrine of, Vol. I. p. 28. 

Compaſſion ; definition of, Vol. IL. p. 143. 

Content ; definition of, Vol. II. p. 143» 

Convulfons ; ;"caſes in which they have been produced by 
terror, Vol. Il. p- 262. 

Conſciouſneſs ; what it is, and what it does. Vol. I. p. 293. 

Cilini Benvenuto; his caſe, Vol. II. p. 356. 


Corporeal Pleaſure and Pain; how they produce a reflex | 


Action on the mind, Vol. II. p. 138. 


19575 Vol. II. p- 139. 
ps 


Neatdruxk; FE 3 of chat ſtate deſcribed ; Vol. 1. 


L 1 5 1. 
bag, N what is meant by it, and how produced, 
0 P» 33+ | 
Deliria ; their exciting cauſes enutnerated, Vol. I. p. 189. 


Delirious people ; in what reſpects they differ from thoſe 


who are ſane, Vol. I, Pp. 137+ 


: its morbid alterations are of two kinds, Vol. I, I. | 


; how they may once inſa- 


. Peli 
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Delirium of ceriain fevers ; ; its analogy with that of -intoxi- 
gaeation, Vol. I. p. 133. 
—— of inſane people; its analogy with a Vol. I. F 
154. 
5 its exciting cali claſſed, Vol. I. p. 141. et FI {4 
: inquiry into the nature of its proximate caule, 
©" ' 'Vob Lp. 385, ct ieg- 
Defire ;- explanation of the term, Vol. II. p. 110. 
Deferes and Averfions ; how diſtinguiſhed from Feen 
Vol. II. p. 11g. 
:; their bodily effects, Vol. II. p. 113. 
DN how it may produce ſuicide, Vol. II. p. 194. 
— its ſources, Vol. II. p. 196. 
E ; how it may occaſion the crime of murder, Vol. 
p- 202. 
| 1 a deſcription of, Vol. 1 p. 324 et 9 


. E 
: Fhacy defined, vol. II. p. 142. = | r 
Education its 'obj „Vol. I. p. 264. ny 
; its "in creating artificial defires, Vol. I. 


p. 268. | 
Emotion ; general fi nication of the term, Vol. II, p- 114. 
Ennui; what it is, Vol. I. p. 321. 

* caſes in which it has been produced * fear and 
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